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FEDERAL RESERVE’S FIRST MONETARY 
POLICY REPORT FOR 2009 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 2009 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The Committee met at 10:11 a.m., in room SH-216, Hart Senate 
Office Building, Senator Christopher J. Dodd (Chairman of the 
Committee) presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN CHRISTOPHER J. DODD 

Chairman Dodd. Mr. Chairman, welcome. I hope that was in- 
structive for you, Mr. Chairman. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Dodd. I am sure the Federal Reserve operates in a 
similar pattern as we do here on the Banking Committee. Do you 
get as much luck as the Chairman as I just did on that? 

Well, let me tell you how we will proceed here this morning, and 
we welcome you, Mr. Chairman, to the Committee. We have got a 
good turnout of our Members here for all the obvious reasons. 
When the Chairman of the Federal Reserve comes before our Com- 
mittee, it is obviously of deep interest to the country, and we wel- 
come you here this morning. I will take a few minutes for some 
opening comments, turn to Senator Shelby for any opening com- 
ments he may have, and then we will go right to you, Mr. Chair- 
man, for your statement this morning, and we will try and follow 
the 5-minute rule so that everybody gets a chance to raise ques- 
tions with you. And if we need a second round, we will do so. The 
record will stay open for a few days to submit questions, and any 
and all statements, documents, and other materials that my col- 
leagues and others feel would be important to include in the record 
will be considered included at this moment, without objection. 

Well, Chairman Bernanke, we welcome you to the Committee to 
present the Fed’s semiannual monetary policy report to the U.S. 
Congress. We meet obviously at a very important moment for our 
country, with our Nation in the midst of the worst economic crisis 
in generations. Since the end of World War II, America’s business 
cycles have oscillated between periods of growth and rising infla- 
tion, with the Fed raising interest rates to slow the economy, cre- 
ating a recession, which then caused inflation to slow. The Fed 
then typically lowered interest rates, restarting the Nation’s econ- 
omy again. And while the Fed manages our recessions, our eco- 
nomic recoveries have typically been led by the housing and auto- 
mobile sectors, which are highly sensitive to interest rates. 

( 1 ) 
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In the past, the typical American worker saved during the good 
times for rainy days, and when recession hit, they may have been 
laid off But once the recession receded, they not only had some 
savings hopefully stored up, but also a reasonably good chance of 
getting their jobs back or finding new employment. 

This time, however, Mr. Chairman, our housing and auto sectors 
are leading us not out of recession but into it in many ways. This 
time our recession is being caused not by rising interest rates but, 
rather, a massive credit crunch, resulting from years of reckless 
spending and, as the Banking Committee has uncovered during the 
80 hearings and meetings in the last Congress, regulatory neglect 
as well. Such neglect allowed for and even encouraged a problem 
that began in the subprime mortgage market to spread throughout 
our Nation and the entire global financial system like a cancer. 

This time, nearly half the jobs we have lost are not likely to come 
back, we are told, and that is why the American Recovery and Re- 
investment Act is so essential. This time, the American people en- 
tered this recession with a negative personal savings rate and a 
false sense of confidence that we can count on the value of our 
homes and stocks to go up forever. 

In fact, Mr. Chairman, I read with great interest that your own 
boyhood home recently went into foreclosure. I am saddened by 
that, as I am sure you are. Most recently, that home was owned 
by a soldier in the South Carolina Army National Guard, who re- 
portedly volunteered to go on active duty during wartime in order 
to try and save his home and your former home. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not suggest that you are to blame for any 
of this. Quite the contrary. I happen to commend your conduct of 
monetary policy during your tenure. Last year, you began to cut in- 
terest rates in the face of opposition from some regional bank presi- 
dencies at the Fed. You followed through on your commitment that 
you made, a meeting which I will never, ever forget in August of 
2007, when you were in my office with Hank Paulson. And I will 
never forget the words you spoke to me that day when asked what 
we could about the problems, and you said at that time you would 
use all the tools at your disposal to attack the problems in the glob- 
al financial market. And I commended you for those comments 
then, and your efforts, through aggressive and often innovative 
monetary policy. 

You have worked creatively to adapt the Fed to handle the great- 
est financial market crisis in any of our lifetimes. If, as it is said, 
those who do not study history are doomed to repeat its mistakes, 
I am relieved we have one of the foremost scholars of the Great De- 
pression at the helm of the Fed at this moment. 

But for all the successes the Fed has had in carrying out its core 
mission — monetary policy — its regulation and consumer protection 
missions have been abject failures, in my view. And while many of 
these failures predate your arrival, they cannot be ignored. 

When I am approached by a constituent in New London, Con- 
necticut, for instance, who was outraged that some of these banks 
were allowed to grow into behemoths and given a clean bill of 
health, only to turn around months later on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, asking for billions of dollars in taxpayer funding, I am re- 
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minded of the shortcomings in the Fed’s regulation of bank holding 
companies. 

When a family in Bridgeport, Connecticut, with their 5,000 fore- 
closures in that one city in my home State pending, who have lost 
everything ask me where the cops were on the beat, where were 
they to stop the abusive predatory mortgages from being written, 
I am reminded of the Fed’s failure to implement the law Congress 
passed in 1994 to protect consumers and regulate mortgage lending 
practices. 

When I learn a direct marketing business in greater Hartford 
has to close its doors, not because they missed a payment to their 
bank but because the bank is having capital problems, I cannot 
help but remember your predecessor’s fondness for “regulatory 
competition,” as he called it, for actually encouraging bank regu- 
lators to compete with one another to see who could provide the 
most effective regulation of our banks, but apparently at the least. 

As a result, today countless banks are left with dangerously low 
cash reserves and a massive buildup of leverage, which have cre- 
ated a veritable boomerang of debt that has now snapped back, en- 
snaring countless honest small businesses in the process. 

Finally, when I am asked how our Government could have al- 
lowed these toxic financial products to proliferate, products that 
served to dilute the appearance of risk rather than the risk itself, 
I remember the Federal Reserve’s mantra of financial innovation 
and its leaders’ repeated warnings against any additional Govern- 
ment regulation of any kind. I remember very, very clearly the 
mood in January of 2007 when I became Chairman of this Com- 
mittee and the mantra — the mantra in those months was, “Deregu- 
late, fast, before everyone runs to London.” 

Mr. Chairman, you have an extraordinarily difficult task ahead 
of you, not only to fulfill the Fed’s primary mandate to conduct 
monetary policy to create maximum economic growth, full employ- 
ment, and price stability, you do so in the face of an economy in 
deep recession, closing credit markets and unemployment rising at 
its fastest pace in a generation, having already cut interest rates 
to almost zero. You do so managing a balance sheet that has spiked 
to $2 trillion and now includes the remnants of an investment bank 
and the control of the world’s largest insurance company. You do 
so having to conduct monetary policy in ways never tried before to 
unlock frozen credit markets, and you do so with an agency whose 
structure is virtually unchanged since its creation in 1913, when 
nearly a third of the Americans worked on farms, even as your 
mission has expanded exponentially from regulating the smallest 
banks in the country to the largest bank holding companies, from 
protecting consumers to being the lender of last resort for any com- 
pany in the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I would say your plate is full, to put it mildly. As 
this Committee works to modernize our Nation’s financial regu- 
latory structure, the question is whether we should be giving you 
a bigger plate or whether we should be putting the Fed on a diet. 
I do not question your track record on monetary policy, as I have 
said — the Fed’s primary goal. But when you keep asking an agency 
to take on more and more and more, it becomes less and less and 
less likely that the agency will succeed at any of it. And at the 
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same moment, in my view, nothing will be more important for the 
Federal Reserve than getting monetary policy right. It is absolutely 
paramount, and I know you know that as well. 

So we welcome you to this Committee, and let me turn to Sen- 
ator Shelby for any opening comments he may have. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR RICHARD C. SHELBY 

Senator Shelby. Thank you. Chairman Dodd. 

Chairman Bernanke, we welcome you back to the Committee. 
You have spent a lot of time with us. 

The economic and financial climate has deteriorated significantly 
since our last monetary policy hearing in July of 2008. In response 
to the Congress, the administration and the Federal Reserve have 
taken dramatic steps to navigate our way through this crisis. Since 
last summer, the Federal Reserve’s balance sheet has more than 
doubled in size and presently stands at about $2 trillion. This ex- 
pansion is a result of extraordinary actions taken by you and the 
members of the Board of Governors. Some of these actions were in- 
stitution specific while others involved establishing new programs 
aimed at providing liquidity to the banking system and unfreezing 
credit markets. 

Because it would take too much of our time this morning to de- 
scribe each action and program in detail, I will be brief and only 
discuss a few of them. I would, however, strongly encourage Chair- 
man Dodd to conduct hearings on all of these programs. The Fed- 
eral Reserve has provided assistance to several large financial enti- 
ties, according to their words, “in order to ensure financial market 
stability.” 

Acting along with Treasury and the FDIC, the Federal Reserve 
has intervened to rescue Citigroup and Bank of America by pro- 
viding a backstop for large pools of their loans. The Federal Re- 
serve has extended the safety net beyond the banking system by 
establishing two new lending facilities in connection with the bail- 
out of AIG. These facilities are winding down AIG’s holdings and 
mortgage-backed securities and credit default swap contracts. The 
Federal Reserve will continue to run a virtual alphabet soup of li- 
quidity facilities through April 30, 2009, at the least. 

In more recent months, the Federal Reserve announced initia- 
tives aimed specifically at stabilizing our housing and 
securitization markets. The Fed has announced that it will pur- 
chase up to $100 billion in debt obligations of Fannie Mae, Freddie 
Mac, and Federal home loan banks, as well as up to $500 billion 
of mortgage-backed securities backed by Fannie Mae, Freddie Mac, 
and Ginnie Mae. 

Most recently, with securitization markets for all types of con- 
sumer credit virtually frozen, the Federal Reserve has announced 
the establishment of the Term Asset-backed Securities Loan Facil- 
ity, or TALF. Under the TALF, the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York will lend up to $200 billion on a non-recourse basis to holders 
of certain AAA-rated asset-backed securities backed by newly and 
recently originated consumer and small business loans. The New 
York Fed will lend an amount equal to the market value of the 
ABS less a haircut. The U.S. Treasury Department under the 
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TARP will provide $20 billion of credit protection to the New York 
Fed in connection with the TALF. 

Given the scope of the Federal Reserve’s recent actions, it seems 
unlikely that any future student will conclude that today’s Federal 
Reserve was too timid in the face of this crisis, Mr. Chairman. 
Whether the Federal Reserve pursued the most effective actions 
will be another question, and that will also be the case for the ef- 
forts of the administration and the Congress, too. 

I hope that this Committee will use today’s hearing to explore 
the effectiveness of the Federal Reserve’s recent actions. One of the 
questions foremost in my mind, Mr. Chairman, is whether the Fed- 
eral Reserve has thought about the long-term implications of its 
programs, its new programs. 

Chairman Bernanke, you have already begun discuss the need 
for an exit strategy, some of which will happen as credit conditions 
return to normal. Some of the new programs, however, have longer 
maturities. This presents a problem not only to you but for us. How 
do you decide when and how to remove the Federal Reserve from 
the market? This uncertainty may require the Fed to provide more 
clarity on when and how it will terminate these programs. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, the Federal Reserve is likely to take more 
credit risk through the TALF than is customarily the case of its 
lending operations. 

This raises additional questions about transparency and what 
taxpayers should expect, and perhaps demand, from the Federal 
Reserve. Hopefully, Chairman Bernanke can begin to address these 
and other questions today. 

Thank you. Chairman. 

Chairman Dodd. Thank you very much. Senator. 

Let me just inform my colleagues, by the way, that there will be 
a vote at 11:15 on the D.C. voting rights bill, and. Senator Menen- 
dez, we will try and work it so we just continue with the hearing 
and go in tranches. We use the word “tranche” a lot these days, so 
we go in tranches to vote and continue the process of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Chairman, we thank you again for being before us this morn- 
ing, and we welcome your statement. 

STATEMENT OF BEN S. BERNANKE, CHAIRMAN, 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 

Mr. Bernanke. Thank you. Chairman Dodd, Senator Shelby, and 
Members of the Committee, I appreciate the opportunity to discuss 
monetary policy and the economic situation and to present the Fed- 
eral Reserve’s monetary policy report to the Congress. 

As you are aware, the U.S. economy is undergoing a severe con- 
traction. Employment has fallen steeply since last autumn, and the 
unemployment rate has moved up to 7.6 percent. The deteriorating 
job market, considerable losses of equity and housing wealth, and 
tight lending conditions have weighed down on consumer sentiment 
and spending. In addition, businesses have cut back capital outlays 
in response to the softening outlook for sales, as well as the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining credit. 

In contrast to the first half of last year, when robust foreign de- 
mand for U.S. goods and services provided some offset to weakness 
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in domestic spending, exports slumped in the second half as our 
major trading partners fell into recession and some measures of 
global growth turned negative the first time in more than 25 years. 

In all, U.S. real gross domestic product declined slightly in the 
third quarter of 2008, and that decline steepened considerably in 
the fourth quarter. The sharp contraction in economic activity ap- 
pears to have continued into the first quarter of 2009. 

The substantial declines in the prices of energy and other com- 
modities last year and the growing margin of economic slack have 
contributed to a substantial lessening of inflation pressures. In- 
deed, overall consumer price inflation measured on a 12-month 
basis was close to zero last month. Core inflation, which excludes 
the direct effects of food and energy prices, also has declined sig- 
nificantly. 

The principal cause of the economic slowdown was the collapse 
of the global credit boom and the ensuing financial crisis, which 
has affected asset values, credit conditions, and consumer and busi- 
ness confidence around the world. The immediate trigger of the cri- 
sis was the end of the housing booms in the United States and 
other countries and the associated problems in mortgage markets, 
notably the collapse of the U.S. subprime mortgage market. 

Conditions in housing and mortgage markets have proved a seri- 
ous drag on the broader economy, both directly through their im- 
pact on residential construction and related industries and on 
household wealth, and indirectly through the effects of rising mort- 
gage delinquencies on the health of financial institutions. Recent 
data show that residential construction and sales continue to be 
very weak, house prices continue to fall, and foreclosure starts re- 
main at very high levels. 

The financial crisis intensified significantly in September and Oc- 
tober. In September, the Treasury and the Federal Housing Fi- 
nance Agency placed the Government-sponsored enterprises Fannie 
Mae and Freddie Mac into conservatorship, and Lehman Brothers 
Holdings filed for bankruptcy. In the following weeks, several other 
large financial institutions failed, came to the brink of failure, or 
were acquired by competitors under distressed circumstances. 

Losses at a prominent money market mutual fund prompted in- 
vestors, who had traditionally considered money market mutual 
funds to be virtually risk free, to withdraw large amounts from 
such funds. The resulting outflows threatened the stability of short- 
term funding markets, particularly the commercial paper market, 
upon which corporations rely heavily for their short-term borrowing 
needs. 

Concerns about potential losses also undermined confidence in 
wholesale bank funding markets, leading to further increases in 
bank borrowing costs and a tightening of credit availability from 
banks. 

Recognizing the critical importance of the provision of credit to 
businesses and households from financial institutions, the Congress 
passed the Emergency Economic Stabilization Act last fall. Under 
the authority granted by this act, the Treasury purchased preferred 
shares in a broad range of depository institutions to shore up their 
capital basis. During this period, the EDIC introduced its Tem- 
porary Liquidity Guarantee Program, which expanded its guaran- 
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tees of bank liabilities to include selected senior unsecured obliga- 
tions and all non-interest-bearing transactions deposits. The Treas- 
ury, in concert with the Federal Reserve and the FDIC, provided 
packages of loans and guarantees to ensure the continued stability 
of Citigroup and Bank of America, two of the world’s largest banks. 

Over this period, governments in many foreign countries also an- 
nounced plans to stabilize their financial institutions, including 
through large-scale capital injections, expansions of deposit insur- 
ance, and guarantees of some forms of bank debt. 

Faced with the significant deterioration of financial market con- 
ditions and the substantial worsening of the economic outlook, the 
Federal Open Market Committee continued to ease monetary policy 
aggressively in the final months of 2008, including a rate cut co- 
ordinated with five other major central banks. In December, the 
FOMC brought its target for the Federal funds rate to a histori- 
cally low range of zero to one-quarter percent, where it remains 
today. The FOMC anticipates that economic conditions are likely to 
warrant exceptionally low levels of the Federal funds rate for some 
time. 

With the Federal funds rate near its floor, the Federal Reserve 
has taken additional steps to ease credit conditions. To support 
housing markets and economic activity more broadly and to im- 
prove mortgage market functioning, the Federal Reserve has begun 
to purchase large amounts of agency debt and agency mortgage- 
backed securities. Since the announcement of this program last No- 
vember, the conforming fixed mortgage rate has fallen nearly 1 
percentage point. The Federal Reserve also established new lending 
facilities and expanded existing facilities to enhance the flow of 
credit to businesses and households. 

In response to the heightened stress in bank funding markets, 
we increased the size of the Term Auction Facility to help ensure 
that banks could obtain the funds they need to provide credit to 
their customers, and we expanded our network of swap lines with 
foreign central banks to ease conditions in interconnected dollar 
funding markets at home and abroad. We also established new 
lending facilities to support the functioning of the commercial 
paper market and to ease pressures on money market mutual 
funds. 

In an effort to restart securitization markets to support the ex- 
tension of credit to consumers and small businesses, we joined with 
the Treasury to announce the Term Asset-backed Securities Loan 
Facility, or TALF. The TALF is expected to begin extending loans 
soon. 

The measures taken by the Federal Reserve, other U.S. Govern- 
ment entities, and foreign governments since September have 
helped to restore a degree of stability to some financial markets. 
In particular, strains in short-term funding markets have eased no- 
tably since last fall, and London Interbank Offered Rates, or 
LIBOR, upon which borrowing costs for many households and busi- 
nesses are based, have decreased sharply. 

Conditions in the commercial paper market also have improved, 
even for lower-rated borrowers, and the sharp outflows from money 
market mutual funds seen in September have been replaced by 
modest inflows. Corporate risk spreads have declined somewhat 
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from extraordinarily high levels, although these spreads remain 
elevated by historical standards. 

Likely spurred by the improvements in pricing and liquidity, 
issuance of investment-grade corporate bonds has been strong, and 
speculative-grade issuance, which was near zero in the fourth quar- 
ter, has picked up somewhat. As I mentioned earlier, conforming 
fixed mortgage rates for households have declined. Nevertheless, 
despite these favorable developments, significant stresses persist in 
many markets. Notably, most securitization markets remain shut 
other than that for conforming mortgages, and some financial insti- 
tutions remain under pressure. 

In light of ongoing concerns over the health of financial institu- 
tions, the Secretary of the Treasury recently announced a plan for 
further actions. This plan includes four principal elements. 

First, a new Capital Assistance Program will be established to 
ensure that banks have adequate buffers of high-quality capital 
based on results of comprehensive stress tests to be conducted by 
the financial regulators, including the Federal Reserve. 

Second is a Private-Public Investment Fund in which private 
capital will be leveraged with public funds to purchase legacy as- 
sets from financial institutions. 

Third, the Federal Reserve, using capital provided by the Treas- 
ury, plans to expand the size and scope of the TALF to include se- 
curities backed by commercial real estate loans and potentially 
other types of asset-based securities as well. 

And, fourth, the plan includes a range of measures to help pre- 
vent unnecessary foreclosures. 

Together, over time, these initiatives should further stabilize our 
financial institutions and markets, improving confidence and help- 
ing to restore the flow of credit needed to promote economic recov- 
ery. 

The Federal Reserve is committed to keeping the Congress and 
the public informed about its lending programs and balance sheet. 
For example, we continue to add to the information shown in the 
Fed’s H41 statistical release, which provides weekly detail on the 
balance sheet and the amounts outstanding for each of the Federal 
Reserve’s lending facilities. Extensive additional information about 
each of the Federal Reserve’s lending programs is available online. 

The Fed also provides bimonthly reports to the Congress on each 
of its programs that rely on the Section 13(3) authorities. Gen- 
erally, our disclosure policies reflect the current best practices of 
major central banks around the world. 

In addition, the Federal Reserve’s internal controls and manage- 
ment practices are closely monitored by an independent Inspector 
General, outside private sector auditors, and internal management 
and operations divisions, and through periodic reviews by the Gov- 
ernment Accountability Office. 

All that said, we recognize that recent developments have led to 
a substantial increase in the public’s interest in the Fed’s programs 
and balance sheet. For this reason, we at the Fed have begun a 
thorough review of our disclosure policies and the effectiveness of 
our communication. Today, I would like to highlight two initiatives. 

First, to improve public access to information concerning Fed 
policies and programs, we recently unveiled a new section of our 
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Web site that brings together in a systematic and comprehensive 
way the full range of information that the Federal Reserve already 
makes available, supplemented by explanations, discussions, and 
analyses. We will use that Web site as one means of keeping the 
public and the Congress fully informed about Fed programs. 

Second, at my request. Board Vice Chairman Donald Kohn is 
leading a committee that will review our current publications and 
disclosure policies relating to the Fed’s balance sheet and lending 
policies. The presumption of the committee will be that the public 
has the right to know and that the non-disclosure of information 
must be affirmatively justified by clearly articulated criteria for 
confidentiality based on factors such as reasonable claims to pri- 
vacy, the confidentiality of supervisory information, and the need 
to ensure the effectiveness of policy. 

In their economic projections for the January FOMC meeting, 
monetary policymakers substantially marked down their forecasts 
for real GDP this year relative to the forecast they had prepared 
in October. The central tendency of their most recent projections 
for real GDP implies a decline of one-and-one-half percent to one- 
and-one-quarter percent over the four quarters of 2009. These pro- 
jections reflect an expected significant contraction in the first half 
of this year, combined with an anticipated gradual resumption of 
growth in the second half. 

The central tendency for the unemployment rate in the fourth 
quarter of 2009 was marked up to a range of eight-and-a-half per- 
cent to eight-and-three-quarters percent. Federal Reserve policy- 
makers continue to expect moderate expansion next year, with a 
central tendency of two-and-a-half percent to three-and-a-quarter 
percent growth in real GDP and a decline in the unemployment 
rate by the end of 2010 to a central tendency of 8 percent to eight- 
and-a-quarter percent. 

FOMC participants marked down their projections for overall in- 
flation in 2009 to a central tendency of one-quarter percent to 1 
percent, reflecting expected weakness in commodity prices and the 
disinflationary effects of significant economic slack. The projections 
for core inflation also were marked down to a central tendency 
bracketing 1 percent. Both overall and core inflation are expected 
to remain low over the next 2 years. 

This outlook for economic activity is subject to considerable un- 
certainty, and I believe that, overall, the downside risks probably 
outweigh those on the upside. One risk arises from the global na- 
ture of the slowdown, which could adversely affect U.S. exports and 
financial conditions to an even greater degree than currently ex- 
pected. 

Another risk arises from the destructive power of the so-called 
adverse feedback loop in which weakening economic and financial 
conditions become mutually reinforcing. To break the adverse feed- 
back loop, it is essential that we continue to complement fiscal 
stimulus with strong government action to stabilize financial insti- 
tutions and financial markets. 

If actions taken by the administration, the Congress, and the 
Federal Reserve are successful in restoring some measure of finan- 
cial stability, and only if that is the case, in my view, there is a 
reasonable prospect that the current recession will end in 2009 and 
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that 2010 will be a year of recovery. If financial conditions improve, 
the economy will be increasingly supported by fiscal and monetary 
stimulus, the salutary effects of the steep decline in energy prices 
since last summer, and the better alignment of business inven- 
tories and final sales, as well as the increased availability of credit. 

To further increase the information conveyed by the quarterly 
projections, FOMC participants agreed in January to begin pub- 
lishing their estimates of the values to which they expect key eco- 
nomic variables to converge over the longer run, say at a horizon 
of 5 to 6 years, under the assumption of appropriate monetary pol- 
icy and in the absence of new shocks to the economy. The central 
tendency for the participants’ estimates of a longer run growth rate 
of real GDP is two-and-a-half percent to two-and-three-quarters 
percent. As to the longer rate of unemployment, it is four-and- 
three-quarter percent to 5 percent. And as to the longer rate of in- 
flation, it is one-and-three-quarter percent to 2 percent, with the 
majority of participants looking for 2 percent inflation in the long 
run. 

These values are all notably different from the central tendencies 
of the projections for 2010 and 2011, reflecting the view of policy- 
makers that a full recovery of the economy from the current reces- 
sion is likely to take more than 2 or 3 years. 

The longer-run projections for output growth and unemployment 
may be interpreted as the Committee’s estimates of the rate of 
growth of output and the unemployment rate that are sustainable 
in the long run in the United States, taking into account important 
influences such as the trend in growth rates of productivity in the 
labor force, improvements in worker education and skills, the effi- 
ciency of the labor market at matching workers and jobs, govern- 
ment policies affecting technological development, or the labor mar- 
ket and other factors. 

The longer-run projections of inflation may be interpreted, in 
turn, as the rate of inflation that FOMC participants see as most 
consistent with the dual mandate given to it by the Congress, that 
is the rate of inflation that promotes maximum sustainable employ- 
ment while also delivering reasonable price stability. 

This further extension of the quarterly projection should provide 
the public a clearer picture of the FOMC’s policy strategy for pro- 
moting maximum employment and price stability over time. Also, 
increased clarity about the FOMC’s views regarding longer-run in- 
flation should help to better stabilize the public’s inflation expecta- 
tions, thus contributing to keeping actual inflation from rising too 
high or falling too low. 

At the time of our last monetary policy report, the Federal Re- 
serve was confronted with both high inflation and rising unemploy- 
ment. Since that report, however, inflation pressures have receded 
dramatically while the rise in the unemployment rate has acceler- 
ated and financial conditions have deteriorated. In light of these 
developments, the Federal Reserve is committed to using all avail- 
able tools to stimulate economic activity and to improve financial 
market functioning. 

Toward that end, we have reduced the target for the Federal 
Funds Rate close to zero and we have established a number of pro- 
grams to increase the flow of credit to key sectors of the economy. 
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We believe that these actions, combined with the broad range of 
other fiscal and financial measures being put into place, will con- 
tribute to a gradual resumption of economic growth and improve- 
ment in labor market conditions in a context of low inflation. We 
will continue to work closely with the Congress and the administra- 
tion to explore means of fulfilling our mission of promoting max- 
imum employment and price stability. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Dodd. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I am going to try to follow this 5 -minute rule pretty carefully 
today with a lot of Members here so we get around the table as 
quickly as we can. 

I am not a Pollyanna, nor are you, and so I don’t want to over- 
state the case, but I found the paragraph, the second paragraph on 
page four, in reading your statement last evening, and the words 
on page seven, where you talk about the possibility of coming out 
of this recession in 2010, to be encouraging. I wanted, in the con- 
text of your responses today — ^because obviously, the risk is on the 
downside. Your statement is pretty stark and certainly a bleak pic- 
ture, but there is some hope that I think it is important for us to 
transmit to the American people, as well, that we can and we will 
get out of this along the way. I think confidence and building that 
confidence, not false confidence but confidence based on tough deci- 
sions that we can make and should make, I think are important 
to communicate, as well. 

Let me, if I can, raise two quick questions with you. I had a town 
hall meeting on Sunday in Manchester, Connecticut, at Manchester 
Community College, on higher education, how to navigate student 
loans. A couple raised a question after we had a presentation of 
what steps could be taken and the kind of information available for 
people and they got up and they said, look, we have put aside. We 
bought stock. We did things to prepare for our children’s education 
and all of a sudden it is gone. Here we are with children age 15, 
16, or 17 getting ready now to go on and the very nest egg we were 
building for them is no longer there. 

In a sense, what I would like to ask you, given the fact that we 
have seen an 18 percent decline in the housing values, a 40 percent 
decline in the stock market over the last several years, can people 
who are in an age group — put aside education for a minute, the 
student loans — can people on the brink of retirement, in your view, 
can they retire? Are people going to be prohibited from retiring be- 
cause of what they have lost in the value of their homes and in the 
stock market, 401(k), for instance? 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, Mr. Chairman, it is going to depend on in- 
dividual circumstances. I am afraid it is the case that some people 
will find that their assets are not, at this point, adequate to allow 
them to retire as they had planned. Many people have suffered 
from losses in asset values. It is in part related to a correction rel- 
ative to perhaps inflated asset values, particularly in the housing 
market, prior to this time. But we are also seeing very heavy risk 
aversion and liquidity premiums, that is, people are just very, very 
averse to risk at this point and that is also driving down asset 
prices. 
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So I understand that this is a very difficult situation for savers 
as it is for workers and homeowners, and all I can say is the Fed- 
eral Reserve is committed to doing everything we can to restore 
economic stability. I do believe that once the economy begins to re- 
cover, we will see improvements in financial markets. In fact, I 
think those two things go very closely together. 

Chairman Dodd. So your statement or your response would be 
that, one, it would depend on individual cases, but that you believe 
that people will be able to retire with some security. 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, I certainly hope so. Certainly, Social Secu- 
rity and other programs, defined benefit plans, still remain. But I 
know from my own case and my friends and relatives that losses 
in defined contribution retirement funds have been significant, par- 
ticularly in stock portfolios, and that is certainly going to affect 
people’s plans in the short term. I am hopeful that we will see 
some improvement as the economy improves over the next year or 
two. 

Chairman Dodd. Did I sense a sigh of relief that we didn’t pri- 
vatize Social Security? 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, we never got that far on that proposal, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Dodd. Gratefully, would you agree? 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, it depends on the details. There were so 
many different plans being proposed. 

Chairman Dodd. Can you imagine if your Social Security were 
tied into the stock market today, what it would be like? 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, if they were all tied to the stock market, 
that would certainly be a problem, right. 

Chairman Dodd. Yes. Let me, if I can in the minute or so left 
here, I noted in my opening comments that housing and autos have 
historically led us out of recessions in many ways. I don’t know if 
you agree or not, but it is ironic that housing, and to a lesser de- 
gree autos, have led us into this recession. Who is going to lead us 
out of this recession? What sector of the economy? 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, we have seen a very broad-based weakness. 
Housing is very central. At this point, the housing market has re- 
versed the boom that we saw earlier in the decade. In fact, we are 
now at levels of construction and price declines that we have not 
seen for a very long time, if ever, and so I would anticipate some 
stabilization in the housing market going forward and eventually 
demographic trends, household formation, economic growth will 
begin to create recovery in the housing market. 

Likewise, people are very reluctant right now to make commit- 
ments to consumer durables like automobiles. I think the current 
rates of auto sales are below what we will see once the economy 
begins to normalize. So I think those sectors will be part of the re- 
covery. But in general, as we see confidence coming back, particu- 
larly consumer spending on discretionary items, those areas will 
begin to strengthen and we will see a broad-based recovery. 

Chairman Dodd. I should have mentioned in prefacing my ques- 
tion, I am, at least for my part, anyway, grateful to the administra- 
tion for stepping up on the housing issue, the $75 billion that has 
been committed in the mitigation on foreclosures. I wish we had 
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done that a year ago. It might have made the situation less dra- 
matic than it is today, but I welcome that move, as well. 

With that, let me turn to Senator Shelby, and look at that, right 
on the money here, so 5 minutes. 

Senator Shelby. I will try to do the same, Mr. Chairman. Thank 
you. 

Adequacy of bank capital, I would like to get into that. Mr. 
Chairman, regulators from each part of the banking industry, in- 
cluding the Federal Reserve, have testified multiple times before 
the Banking Committee in the past few years that the banking in- 
dustry was healthy and strong, yet we are now discussing taking 
very drastic measures to recapitalize the very same system. A lot 
of people wonder, where were the regulators in the past 5 or 6 
years, including the Federal Reserve. 

For example, in 2004, before the Banking Committee, FDIC 
Chairman Powell said, and I quote, “I am pleased to report” — that 
is to the Banking Committee — “that the FDIC insured institutions 
are as healthy and sound as they have ever been.” 

Additionally, in 2004, OTS Director James Gilleran stated before 
the Banking Committee, and I quote, “It is my pleasure to report 
on a thrift industry that is strong and growing in asset size. While 
we continue to maintain a watchful eye on interest rate risk in the 
thrift industry, profitability, asset quality, and other key measures 
of financial health are at or near record levels.” 

Also before this committee in 2004, Comptroller of the Currency 
John Hawke testified, “National banks continue to display strong 
earnings, improving credit quality following the recent recession 
and sound capital positions.” He even said that banks have adopted 
better risk management techniques. 

In 2005, your predecessor of the Fed, Chairman Alan Greenspan, 
said before the Banking Committee here, “Nationwide banking and 
widespread securitization of mortgages make financial intermedi- 
ation less likely to be impaired than it was in some previous epi- 
sodes of lethal house price correction.” 

In fact, as recently as 2008, Chairman of the FDIC Bair testified 
and said, and I quote, “The vast majority of institutions remain 
well capitalized, which will help them withstand the difficult chal- 
lenges in 2008 while broader economic conditions improve.” 

Comptroller Dugan, Comptroller of the Currency, said here be- 
fore the Banking Committee in 2008, and I will quote, “Despite 
these strains, the banking system remains fundamentally sound, in 
part because it entered this period of stress in a much stronger 
condition.” 

Finally, in 2008, Federal Reserve Vice Chairman Kohn testified 
before this Committee, and I quote, “The U.S. banking system is 
facing some challenges, but it remains in sound overall condition, 
having entered the period of recent financial turmoil with solid cap- 
ital and strong earnings. The problems in the mortgage and hous- 
ing markets have been highly unusual and clearly some banking 
organizations have failed to manage their exposures well and have 
suffered losses as a result. But in general, these losses should not 
threaten their viability.” 

Chairman Bernanke, are your capital measures and amounts of 
capital adequate? You are regulator of the largest banks. What 
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does the present state of the banking industry tell us about our 
capital regime, and what does it mean if banks are adequately cap- 
italized, yet somehow we need to spend billions, if not trillions, of 
dollars to stabilize the system? 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, that is a very long question. Senator 
Shelby. 

Chairman Dodd. You have a minute and 30 seconds to answer 
the question. 

Mr. Bernanke. The banks did have extensive capital coming into 
this crisis, but, of course, the crisis itself was extraordinary in its 
size. We could talk at some length about the failures of regulators, 
including the Federal Reserve, to prevent the credit crisis and pre- 
vent the losses that have been affected. 

Going forward, we need to think about the Basel II regime, on 
which capital rules are now set. The general principles of the Basel 
II regime are that capital should be related to the risks of the as- 
sets which are being held. 

But I think we have learned several things. First, that we need 
to be more aggressive in figuring out what the risks are and make 
sure that we are stress testing, making sure that we are being con- 
servative in terms of assigning capital to individual kinds of assets. 
There certainly were some assets that were underweighted in 
terms of their risk characteristics when the capital was assigned. 
We need to look at a variety of other things, like off-balance sheet 
exposures and other things that were not adequately represented 
in the Basel II framework. 

And there are other elements which the Basel Committee is look- 
ing at. Just to mention two, there probably were improvements in 
risk management and risk measurement over the period discussed, 
but they weren’t adequate, obviously, and we need to do a lot more 
work for making sure that bank companies have enterprise-wide 
comprehensive risk management techniques. In addition, and this 
is something that the Basel Committee has been focused on, we 
need to make sure they have adequate liquidity, as well as capital. 

So there is a lot to be done. You are absolutely right in pointing 
out the deficiencies and there is a lot of work that we regulators, 
the international community, has to do to strengthen that capital 
standard. 

Senator Shelby. Thank you. My time is up. 

Chairman Dodd. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Reed. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and thank 
you. Chairman Bernanke. 

Let me associate myself with Chairman Dodd’s remarks about in 
a crisis, you have been providing very helpful and thoughtful lead- 
ership. I also would associate myself with consumer protections 
and other supervisory activities which we will correct going for- 
ward, but thank you for your leadership in this crisis. 

You point out repeatedly in your comments and the Open Market 
Committee statement that unemployment is a significant problem 
in the country. In fact, the Open Market Committee indicates that 
it could reach 9.2 percent in 2009 and 2010, even with an improv- 
ing financial market and the credit markets. Is that the conclusion, 
for the record? 
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Mr. Bernanke. The actual forecast was a little under — was 
under 9 percent. 

Senator Reed. Under 9 percent? 

Mr. Bernanke. But certainly within the range of error is 9 per- 
cent would he included. 

Senator Reed. One of the things that has heen done in the stim- 
ulus package is extended unemployment benefits. Many economists 
indicate that that is a very wise investment, since for every dollar 
of benefits, you get roughly $1.60 in GDP growth. Is that your pre- 
sumption or your conclusion also? 

Mr. Bernanke. I don’t have a precise number. From a spending 
perspective, though, it is certainly true that unemployment benefits 
are much more likely to be spent than the average dollar because 
people don’t have the income. They need those benefits. 

Senator Reed. Also, in the Open Market Committee report, they 
indicate that the labor market is very weak but the declines might 
be tempered a bit because of the availability of extended unemploy- 
ment benefits, that, in fact, people are still in the market looking 
for jobs because they have the benefits to sustain them in that 
search. Again, I assume you share that conclusion? 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, unemployment benefits can have the effect 
of slightly raising the unemployment rate because people have a 
little bit more time to look. That is a negative in one sense — that 
the unemployment rate is a bit higher. On the other hand, it gives 
people more time and more resources so they can find a better job 
and not take the first thing necessarily that they see. 

But unemployment benefits are obviously a very useful policy 
tool and have been used in every recession. In a situation like the 
present, where unemployment is very high, it is certainly under- 
standable that Congress would want to provide some relief for the 
unemployed. 

Senator Reed. There has been some discussion that certain 
States would decline to participate fully. If that was not a few indi- 
vidual States but a significant number, that would effectively con- 
tradict the stimulus effect of the unemployment benefits, let alone 
not help people who need help, is that a 

Mr. Bernanke. Which effect? I am sorry. 

Senator Reed. It would contradict the stimulus effects, that if a 
widespread declining of extended unemployment benefits by States 
refusing to participate in programs, if that was done on a 

Mr. Bernanke. If unemployment benefits are not distributed to 
the unemployed, then obviously they won’t spend them and it won’t 
have that particular element of stimulus. 

Senator Reed. So if this was done on a wide basis, it would be 
counterproductive, not productive? 

Mr. Bernanke. It would reduce the stimulus effect of the pack- 
age, yes. 

Senator Reed. Let me follow up briefly, because my time is short, 
on Senator Shelby’s comments about capital standards. Yesterday, 
the regulators said, currently, the major U.S. banking institutions 
have capital in excess of the amount required to be considered well 
capitalized, which begs the question, what is the measure. Tier I 
capital, or tangible common equity, or any other measure? Can you 
help us understand? 
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Mr. Bernanke. Well, the major banks all meet current regu- 
latory capital standards, and well capitalized is a well defined reg- 
ulatory term. The purpose of these assessments we are going to do 
going forward is to make sure that banks have enough capital not 
only to be well capitalized in what we expect to be the weak condi- 
tions that we will see in the next year, but even under conditions 
that are weaker than expected. And moreover, we want to make 
sure that they have good quality capital, that is that a sufficient 
portion of their capital is in common stock and not in other forms 
of capital. 

So the purpose of these tests is to try to assess how much addi- 
tional capital and what kind of capital they need so they will be 
able to lend and support the economy even in a situation worse 
than we currently expect. 

Senator Reed. Listening to your response to Senator Shelby, 
though, you seem to be skeptical about the adequacy of the current 
test, the current capital test, capital definitions. So even if we move 
through this very difficult moment, someone passes the stress test 
or gets help if they can’t pass the stress test, there is real question 
in your mind about how regulators measures capital, what should 
be included, is that a fair assessment? 

Mr. Bernanke. We need to do work on that, certainly. For the 
moment now, we are trying to be conservative and trying to make 
sure that the banks will be able to fulfill their functions going for- 
ward. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Dodd. Thank you. Senator, very much. 

Senator Running. 

Senator Running. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Welcome, Chairman Bernanke. Outstanding Fed lending hit 
about $2.3 trillion in December. It has fallen to about $1.9 trillion, 
but you have pledged another $1 trillion in new lending. The total 
volume of loans made over the last months may be many times 
higher than that, but those of us outside the Fed do not have ac- 
cess to that information. 

Your testimony before this Committee on TARP was that we 
needed transparency so the American people could understand. 
One of the causes of the recession is the American people don’t be- 
lieve you or anybody sitting here is telling them the truth. That is 
one of the problems. But you have not been open about the Fed’s 
balance sheet. I think the American people have a right to know 
where that money is going. When are you going to tell the public 
who is borrowing from the Fed and what they have pledged as col- 
lateral? When are we going to get the transparency from the Fed? 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, Senator, as I mentioned in my testimony, 
we are going to go beyond what is best practice among the world’s 
central banks and go a step further and make sure we provide all 
the information we can. We have just unveiled the new Web site, 
which has extensive information, including information about col- 
lateral, including descriptions and discussions of each of the pro- 
grams, and 

Senator Running. To whom the money is going? 

Mr. Bernanke. We are looking at all aspects. By the way, it is 
not all lending. Half-a-trillion is just Treasury securities we hold. 
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so you could count that as lending to the Treasury, I guess. But 
about half the money we hold is short-term collateralized recourse 
loans to financial institutions which assures them of sufficient li- 
quidity so that they will be stable and able to make loans and 
know that there is liquidity there when it is available. 

Now, hundreds of years of central banking experience shows that 
if you publish the names of the banks that receive those loans, 
there is a risk that the market will say that there is something 
wrong with them, that there is a stigma of some kind, and they 
will refuse to come to the window in the first place and that causes 
the whole purpose of the program to break down. 

So we can provide a great deal of information about the number 
of institutions. There are hundreds of them. They are well 
collateralized, short-term loans. They provide an important public 
purpose. But to provide the names of each borrower, and it would 
include most of the, or many of the banks in the IJnited States, 
would defeat the important purpose of the policy. 

Senator Bunning. OK. I have been trying to get to the bottom 
of who signed off on the original TARP loans to Citigroup and the 
Bank of America for several months. Those loans were only sup- 
posed to go to healthy — that is in the legislation — healthy banks. 
Did you approve those initial loans, or who did if you didn’t? 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, Senator, that would be the Treasury’s ap- 
proval, but as I recall, the programs had several components. There 
was a broad-based CPP, Capital Purchase Program, that was 
aimed at so-called healthy or viable banks, and that was widely 
available to any bank that wanted to apply for it. But there was 
also a special targeted program that was for banks that were in 
significant trouble and needed support to remain viable and 
healthy, and that particular program included, among other things, 
tougher conditions and tougher restrictions on executive compensa- 
tion, for example. So that was a different component of the TARP. 

Senator Running. Well, we know all those things, but we don’t 
know who approved the amount of money that went 

Mr. Bernanke. The Treasury. The Treasury. 

Senator Running. The Treasury. You are telling me the Treas- 
ury? 

Mr. Bernanke. Yes. 

Senator Running. Do you believe the chaos that followed Leh- 
man Brothers’ bankruptcy was a result of the bankruptcy itself or 
the market realization that not everyone would be bailed out? 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, Senator, as I discussed in my testimony, 
the whole period from mid-September to early October was an in- 
tense financial crisis that was, in turn, triggered to some extent by 
a weakening economic condition both in the United States and 
around the world. To some extent, Lehman was a result of the 
broad financial crisis that was hitting a number of firms. You 
know, quite a number of large firms came under pressure during 
that period. And so in some sense, Lehman was a symptom as well 
as a cause. But I do think that the failure of Lehman was a 
major 

Senator Running. But there was picking and choosing between 
winner and loser here. You picked Bear Stearns to save and you 
let Lehman Brothers go down the tubes. 
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Mr. Bernanke. Two points, Senator. First, we did not choose to 
let Lehman fail. We had no option because we had no authority to 
stop it. 

But second, I do believe that the failure of Lehman Brothers and 
its impact on the world financial market confirms that we made 
the right judgment with Bear Stearns, that the failure of a large 
international financial institution has enormously destructive ef- 
fects on the financial system and consequently on 

Senator BUNNING. In other words, there are too many — there are 
some banks that are too big to fail? 

Mr. Bernanke. Absolutely. 

Senator Bunning. Thank you. 

Chairman Dodd. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Schumer. 

Senator Schumer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

First question, it is clear one of the key problems over the past 
few years has been excessive risk taken by financial institutions. 
Some of that was by big depository institutions. Some was by 
smaller hedge funds, private equity funds. 

Do you agree with me we need to more greatly supervise smaller 
players, such as hedge funds and private equity funds, particularly 
in terms of transparency and systemic risk which we find smaller 
and smaller places can cause? And do you agree more broadly we 
need to put in place stronger curbs on risk taking in particular on 
the amount of leverage that financial institutions, whether large or 
small, use in their investing strategies? 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, Senator, I think we need a more 
macroprudential oversight approach, which means that we need to 
be looking at the whole market, the whole financial system, not 
just each individual institution thought of as an individual entity. 
And that would require, I think, at least gathering information 
about a range of financial institutions and markets to understand 
what is developing in those markets. 

Senator Schumer. Isn’t it true that smaller institutions can 
cause systemic risk because there are counterparties, it is almost 
like a ping-pong ball bouncing from one place to another? 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, they can, but it is more likely if either 
there is a large number of them in the same boat 

Senator Schumer. In the same 

Mr. Bernanke. For example, mortgage companies a couple years 
ago. Or, on the other hand, I think for a given institution, a much 
larger, more complex institution is more likely to 

Senator Schumer. But you do not rule out some regulation of the 
smaller 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, we already have regulation. I think we 
should have an oversight of the whole system. But, Senator, I 
guess I would say that given the “too big to fail” problem, and 
agreeing with Senator Bunning that that exists, I was not saying 
that I in any way approved of it. I think it is a major issue, a major 
problem. One approach to dealing with “too big to fail” is to 
strengthen the oversight of those firms which may be considered 
too big to fail. 
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Senator Schumer. Well, that does not answer my question. I 
asked you about the small ones, and you are giving me an answer 
about the big ones. 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, you know, I think if you are going to 
prioritize resources, you have to look where the biggest risks are. 
And I think big risks are in the big firms. But you also have to look 
at the system as a whole, and that would involve looking perhaps 
not so much at the individual bank on the corner, but maybe at an 
industry group. It is like mortgage brokers, for example. 

Senator Schumer. Yes. You know, one of them might not have 
caused the problem, but a whole bunch did. 

Mr. Bernanke. That is what I was trying to convey, yes. 

Senator Schumer. The same thing with smaller institutions as 
well, and you do have to look at them — for instance, registration? 

Mr. Bernanke. No, I think that clearly one of the lessons is that 
uneven oversight and regulation of mortgage extension was a big 
issue. 

Senator Schumer. And would you address the leverage question 
I asked? 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, leverage is the inverse of the capital ratio, 
and that boils down to making sure that our capital standards are 
strong and appropriately adjust for risk and the like. And as I said 
to Senator Shelby, we need to make sure going forward that our 
capital standard is 

Senator Schumer. There are a lot of institutions with no capital 
standards, but they were not banks and regulated by you, who 
used huge leverage, 30:1, 40:1, 50:1. So even the lowly mortgage 
became very risky at that level. 

Mr. Bernanke. Whose leverage are you referring to? 

Senator Schumer. You know, when somebody would put $1 of 
capital and borrow $30 and invest $31, and yet they lose that $1 
and they are kaput. 

Mr. Bernanke. I think you do need to make sure there is ade- 
quate capital in financial institutions, and when they extend 
loans — for example, mortgages — they need to do a good job of un- 
derwriting. And that would involve adequate downpayments and 
verification of income, for example. 

Senator Schumer. But, again, I am saying there are institutions 
that use this leverage that you did not have any capital standards 
for because you were not statutorily required to do it. 

Mr. Bernanke. If I may 

Senator Schumer. How do we deal with the leverage issue for 
non-depository institutions is what I am asking. 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, I think more broadly 

Senator Schumer. If at all. 

Mr. Bernanke. More broadly, the Congress needs to think about 
how to create a more uniform regulatory oversight over the entire 
system and avoid existing gaps or uneven coverage. And that is a 
problem not just for leverage, but for all other aspects. 

Senator Schumer. Right. Another question, a broader question. 
You, of course, studied the Great Depression. Many people say that 
we are in a different type of an economy because it is more inter- 
connected; knowledge is more interconnected; financial relation- 
ships are more interconnected. It means in a certain sense things 
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go down quicker because it does not take time to spread from one 
place to the other, whether it be countries, industries, or whatever. 
But then when things change, the psychology changes, you hit bot- 
tom, it goes up quicker. 

Do you buy that? I am asking you, were you more a student of 
the V theory or the L theory in terms of where we are? We know 
we are going down now, and we have not hit bottom yet. But will 
we bounce up quickly, in all likelihood, or just stay flat? 

Mr. Bernanke. Senator, if there is one message I would like to 
leave you, it is that if we are going to have a strong recovery, it 
has to be on the back of a stabilization of the financial system, and 
it is basically black and white. If we stabilize the financial system 
adequately, we will get a reasonable recovery. It might take some 
time. If we do not stabilize the financial system, we are going to 
founder for some time. 

Senator Schumer. Just one final comment. Saying that we will 
be back moving forward in 2010 is pretty much a V theory, not an 
L theory, if we stabilize the system. 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, the projections we gave are for the labor 
market still to be weak through 2010. We have seen in the last few 
recessions that the labor market has been slow to recover after the 
real economy, in terms of total output, has begun to recover. 

Senator Schumer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Dodd. Thank you very much. Senator. 

Senator Corker. 

Senator Corker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and. Chairman 
Bernanke, thank you for your service, and certainly that last com- 
ment, which I think many people have been saying. The cure is 
stabilizing the financial system, and I know we have done a lot of 
different things over the last 5 or 6 weeks. But that, in essence, 
is the cure. 

I wonder if there is a vision or some kind of integrated discussion 
that is taking place between what you are doing and Treasury. I 
get the sense that we continue to sort of create programs, which 
I appreciate some of, but is there a vision or some kind of inte- 
grated sense of purpose that is being discussed and an outcome, I 
guess, that the two of you and others are arriving at? 

Mr. Bernanke. Yes, sir. The Treasury plan that Secretary 
Geithner proposed recently is a Treasury product. They are the 
lead on that. But it was developed in close consultation with the 
Federal Reserve and with the other regulatory agencies, like the 
OCC and the FDIC. And we are all going to work together on it, 
and we see it as having the major components. 

If you look at historical examples of recoveries of financial sys- 
tems, you have supervisory review to make sure that you under- 
stand what is on the balance sheets. You have capital being in- 
jected. You have taking bad assets off the balance sheet, the asset 
purchases. In our case, we are doing also the asset-backed securi- 
ties program, foreclosure mitigation — all those things. So it is a 
multiple-component plan, and we are all working together on it to 
try to make it as effective as possible. 

Senator Corker. You have talked about the stress test, and I 
guess I am — you know, the markets roil because they do not know 
really know what that means exactly. Can you expand a little bit 
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so maybe for the first time we would be educated as to what that 
stress test is going to be comprised of? 

Mr. Bernanke. Yes. There will be more information, I believe, 
very soon, but let me give you my view of that. 

The assessment will look at the balance sheets and the capital 
needs of each of our 19 largest, $100 billion plus banks over the 
next 2-year horizon, under both a consensus forecast of where we 
think the economy is likely to be, based on private sector forecasts, 
and an alternative which is worse, that is, a more stressed situa- 
tion. I should emphasize that the outcome of this test is not going 
to be, say, you pass, you fail. That is not the outcome. The outcome 
is going to be: Here is how much capital this institution needs to 
guarantee that it will have high-quality capital and to be well cap- 
italized sufficient to be able to lend and to support the economy, 
even if the stress scenario arises. 

So the purpose of the test is to try to ensure that even in a bad 
scenario, banks will have enough capital, including enough common 
equity, to meet their obligations to lend. 

Senator Corker. So what I would take from that is, in earlier 
comments about — I guess our concern still is about systemic risk 
and that there are organizations and institutions that are too large 
to fail. That is what you said earlier. And so, if I am to understand 
this right, the stress test would simultaneously in many cases, my 
assumption would be, show there is a need for additional large 
amounts of capital; and what you are saying is you are going to 
solve that problem — I think what you are saying is you have a plan 
to solve that problem simultaneously. 

Mr. Bernanke. That is correct. 

Senator Corker. And we know that the private markets right 
now are not funding that, so I think this is pretty educational. 
Could you lay out how exactly that is going to occur? And then 
what is the term that we use to describe that? You know, there has 
been a lot of words that have been thrown around in the last week 
or so, again, that have concerned the markets. So when you find 
there is stress and when we simultaneously agree that we are 
going to put public dollars into these institutions, what is it that 
we call that? 

Mr. Bernanke. Providing sufficient capital to make sure that the 
banks in private hands can continue to provide the lending and li- 
quidity needed for the economy to recover. 

If I might. Senator, if I may, the way this will be provided 

Senator Corker. Well, let me ask you this: What is the role of 
the common shareholders at that point? 

Mr. Bernanke. The common shareholders will still have owner- 
ship shares and still be co-investors in the bank. 

Senator Corker. And they would be, I guess, hugely diluted 
under that scenario? 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, to the extent that there is more common 
put in, then depending on existing expectations and pricing, it may 
or may not affect the prices of the common. It depends on expecta- 
tions where the price is today 

Senator Corker. But I guess — and I know my time is up, and 
I think you know I have a great deal of respect and I appreciate 
the way the interaction has been. So, in essence, we have decided 
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that there are a number of institutions in our country that are too 
large to fail. We are going to stress test them — and really, to me, 
it is not so much about capital. It is our ability to calculate risk 
in the past, and I think we are going to look at that risk in a much 
different way. And then simultaneous to that, as a Government en- 
tity, we are going to be providing capital to these institutions on 
a go-forward basis. And so the signal to us and to the markets — 
and I am just clarifying — is that there are institutions in this coun- 
try that absolutely will not fail, and we will go to whatever lengths 
necessary with public sector dollars to ensure that that does not 
occur. 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, we are committed to ensuring the viability 
of all the major financial institutions. Fortunately, it does not come 
up in the sense that none of the major institutions are subject at 
this point to any kind of FIDICIA or prompt corrective action rules, 
so 

Senator Corker. But they will be when these stress tests take 
place. 

Mr. Bernanke. No, I do not think so. Remember, we are looking 
not just at the main-line scenario; we are asking how much addi- 
tional capital would be needed if you get this worse case, a stressed 
case. And it is important to add — Mr. Chairman, if I could have 
just a moment. 

Chairman Dodd. Please. 

Mr. Bernanke. That the way the capital we provided will be in 
the form of a convertible preferred stock, so this capital is available 
to the bank, but it does not have an ownership implication until 
such time as those losses which are forecast in the bad scenario ac- 
tually occur. At that time, then the bank could convert the pre- 
ferred to common to make sure it has sufficient common equity, 
and only at that time going forward, if those losses do occur, would 
the ownership implications become relevant. 

Senator Corker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Dodd. Thank you. Senator. Very important set of 
questions. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your responses. 

Senator Menendez. 

Senator Menendez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you. Chairman Bernanke. Let me ask you, on page 7 of 
your testimony, you were talking about the economic outlook, and 
you said, “Another risk derives from the destructive power of the 
so-called adverse feedback loop in which weakening economic and 
financial conditions become mutually reinforcing.” And to break 
that loop, it is — these are your words — “essential that we continue 
to complement fiscal stimulus with strong Government action to 
stabilize financial institutions and financial markets.” 

My question is: Is what is already being done sufficient? Are 
those the strong actions that you are talking about, or is there 
more to be done? And do those actions require greater capital infu- 
sions? And if so, there are some who suggest that some of the 
major banks in the country already are somewhat in a frozen state 
because they may continue to lose significant amounts, and they 
are frozen. And what we ultimately want to see them do, which is 
lend into the marketplace. And if that is going to take even greater 
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infusions of capital from the Government, at what point are we not 
ultimately being the entity that is running those banks? 

So give me a sense of what strong Government actions you are 
talking about here, because it is not about — I read your comments 
about it is not just simply about the financial institutions, it is 
about our economy as a whole that will depend upon whether or 
not these financial institutions are strengthened. 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, I think if the basic elements in the Treas- 
ury plan, supported by Federal Reserve actions of the type we dis- 
cussed, our lending programs and so on, are effectively executed, 
patiently executed, that it will lead to stabilization of the financial 
system. We do not know exactly what the costs will be. It will be 
up to Treasury to make the determination. We will have to see how 
the economy evolves. We will have to see how the assessments 
evolve. 

But I think we need to follow through and understand that it is 
going to take a bit of time and certainly some resources to make 
sure that these institutions and markets are functioning again, be- 
cause we all know — and we can see this in many, many other his- 
torical examples — that if the financial system is dysfunctional, the 
economy cannot recover. 

Senator Menendez. But isn’t it true that, largely speaking, at 
least at this point in time, these banks cannot raise the type of pri- 
vate capital that they need? And if they cannot raise the private 
capital that they need and all we are doing is a flow and infusion 
of capital, wouldn’t we be better off in getting to where we are 
going to have to get anyhow, to do it sooner rather than later? I 
think it will be less costly. We will begin to see the recovery a lot 
sooner. But it seems to me that we have a reticence to come forth 
to the American people and say, look, this is the true picture of the 
nature of what we face, and here is what it is going to cost. And 
at the end of the day, let’s quantify that and then let’s deal with 
it so that if we are going to have to get there by dribs and drabs 
at the end in a torturous process that will be increasingly more dif- 
ficult politically, increasingly more difficult for the economy, and 
increasingly less likely to produce the turnaround as quickly as we 
would like to see, even understanding it is going to take time, isn’t 
that really what we should be doing right now? 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, Senator, I think it is very important that 
we do our very best to assess the costs and the need for capital as 
accurately as we can, recognizing that since we do not know exactly 
how the economy is going to evolve and how the housing market 
is going to evolve, you cannot put an exact number on the value 
of a mortgage asset, for example, but we can do the best we can. 

I would like to address, I think, a perception that we are putting 
capital into the banks and we are letting them do whatever they 
want. That is absolutely not the case. First of all, the regulators 
are now very actively engaged, particularly with the more troubled 
institutions, working with them to restructure, to sell assets, to 
take whatever steps they need to be viable again and profitable 
again. We are not going to let them do what they want. We are 
going to be very, very vigilant and make sure that they are taking 
the tough decisions they need to get back to viability. 
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Beyond that, we have the TARP, which also has its own set of 
rules and oversight, and beyond that, if the Government has some 
ownership rights, that also has an effect. 

Senator Menendez. So are you telling the Committee that what 
you have already — you collectively, the Federal Reserve, the admin- 
istration, Treasury — what you have announced, if implemented 
well, will be sufficient to meet our challenge? Or are there other 
chapters yet to be had? 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, nobody’s record in forecasting this thing 
has been particularly good, but I think that this 

Senator Menendez. We are agreed on that. 

Mr. Bernanke. We are agreed on that. I think, as I said earlier 
to Senator Corker, that this program has all the major components, 
including tough supervisory and Government oversight, of previous 
successful financial stabilization plans. If it is well executed and 
forcefully executed, it is our best hope of stabilizing the system. 

Senator Menendez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Dodd. Thank you very much. Senator. 

Senator Johanns. 

Senator Johanns. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Bernanke, yesterday I had the privilege actually of 
reading the farewell address from George Washington on the Sen- 
ate floor. And it is hard to read; it is kind of a tough read, so I 
spent some time with it. And one of the things President Wash- 
ington warned the very young Nation about was debt and the ca- 
lamity that that can create for a nation. 

I want to turn to page 23 of the document that we got today to 
talk to you a little bit about maybe a big-picture issue, and that 
is the national savings rate. 

According to this document, in the third quarter of 2008, net na- 
tional savings stood at a negative 1.75 percent of the GDP. But this 
is what I found most alarming by this report. It goes on to say, 
“National savings will likely remain low this year” — that is not 
very surprising — “in light of the weak economy and the recently en- 
acted fiscal stimulus package. Nonetheless, if not boosted over the 
longer run, persistent low levels of national saving will be associ- 
ated with low rates of capital formation, which is the engine that 
drives our economy, certainly in part, and heavy borrowing from 
abroad, which would limit the rise in the standard of living of U.S. 
residents over time and hamper the ability of the Nation to meet 
the retirement needs of an aging population.” 

I find those statements enormously concerning because what we 
are saying here is, with all that we are doing — and I agree with 
others. I think you are doing everything you can to try to get out 
in front of this problem. But all we are doing is borrowing money, 
borrowing money, TARP was financed with borrowed money, stim- 
ulus financed with borrowed money, national deficit will be $1 tril- 
lion or more this year, borrowed money, and it goes on and on and 
on. 

Tell me how we deal with that, because if we don’t, I think what 
this report says is our children will suffer, and this aging popu- 
lation — baby boomers I think is what you are referring to — we may 
not be able to deal with their retirement. So give me the big pic- 
ture here. 
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Mr. Bernanke. Well, Senator, you are absolutely right. Your 
point is very well taken. The short story is that for the last decade 
or so, Americans have been made wealthy by either their stock- 
holdings if they had a 401(k) or by the value of their house. And 
if the value of your home goes up, you feel richer, but you do not 
save more because you feel richer. Your house is saving for you in 
some sense. And as a result, over that period, as asset prices were 
rising, Americans saved less and borrowed more from abroad. 

Now, earlier Senator Dodd asked me about asset values. As those 
asset values have come down, that means there has been a very 
painful adjustment. People, in order to rebuild their balance sheets, 
are going to have to save again. And in a way, that is good because 
we will turn over the next few years to a higher rate of national 
saving, less foreign borrowing, lower current account deficits, and 
that is a desirable place to go. 

The transition, though, is very difficult because as people switch 
from being high-spending to trying to save, the decline in consumer 
spending has contributed to this great weakness in the economy, 
and we have a situation where instead of saving more, we are just 
getting a deeper and deeper recession. 

So we have currently an emergency situation that includes both 
a very severe recession and a significant financial crisis, which 
must be addressed or else we will not have the kind of growth we 
need to support saving and investment going forward. 

So we need to address that in the short term, but as we do that, 
we also have to keep a very close eye on the need to reestablish 
fiscal discipline, to increase Americans’ savings, to reduce our cur- 
rent account deficit. And in doing all those things, over time we 
will be able better to address those issues that you referred to. But 
we are in the middle of a transition where, frankly, if we were to 
try to balance the Federal budget this year, it would be very 
contractionary and probably counterproductive. 

Chairman Dodd. Thank you. Senator, very much. 

Senator Bayh, you get a chance here. You were at the end of the 
line. 

Senator Bayh. Sneaking in under the wire. 

Chairman Dodd. Sneaking in under the wire. Have you voted 
yet. Senator? 

Senator Bayh. I have not. 

Chairman Dodd. I will let you decide whether or not you 

Senator Bayh. I will, quickly. 

Mr. Chairman, my first question involves the importance of con- 
fidence in resolving the crisis that we face. It seems to me that an 
understanding of human psychology on both the individual and the 
group level is at least as important as quantitative analysis in get- 
ting this resolved. We have taken extraordinary action — you at the 
Fed, the Treasury, the Congress. We have tried to stabilize our fi- 
nancial institutions. We have moved to prop up consumer demand. 
We are trying to mitigate the adverse effects of home foreclosure. 
And yet confidence has not improved. As a matter of fact, very 
often the markets sell off the day that these programs are an- 
nounced, suggesting that the public either does not have confidence 
in the solution or in our ability to implement the solution correctly. 
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What will it take, in your opinion, to improve confidence and to 
improve the psychology that will be necessary to ultimately head- 
ing in a better direction? 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, I think ultimately the words are not 
enough to inspire confidence. You have to start to show results. So 
I think we have to have a bit of patience to see fiscal stimulus, to 
see the financial program. 

Senator Bayh. It is a bit of a dilemma, isn’t it? The results are 
somewhat dependent on confidence, which, of course, is affected by 
results. 

Mr. Bernanke. That is right. But, nevertheless, I think as, say, 
the Federal Reserve’s programs begin to open up some of our key 
credit markets — and we have — to give you an example, we have 
seen significant improvement in the commercial paper market, 
money market mutual funds, and some other areas where we have 
intervened. And those improvements have been sustained despite 
the general deterioration in the stock market and some other finan- 
cial markets. 

So I think enough concerted effort and finding our way forward, 
history will perhaps put this whole episode into some context. It 
has been a very, very difficult episode. Obviously, many people 
have failed to anticipate all the twists and turns of this crisis. But 
it is an extraordinarily complex crisis, and being able to solve it im- 
mediately is really beyond human capacity. 

As we move forward, as we show commitment to solving the 
problem, as we take credible steps in that direction and we begin 
to see progress, I think the confidence will come back. And I agree 
with you 100 percent that a lot of this is confidence. 

Senator Bayh. So perhaps there is a lag between material im- 
provement, albeit modest and gradual, and the popular apprecia- 
tion of that improvement. There is some lag there before people 
have comprehended and, therefore, confidence 

Mr. Bernanke. There well could be, yes. 

Senator Bayh. My second question involves the popular anger at 
the crisis that we face and some of the steps that have been pro- 
posed to deal with it, and it really gets to the dilemma between 
balancing the risk of contagion versus the risk of moral hazard. It 
has been said by some that some of the steps that we have taken 
to contain the damage in the aggregate have had the unintended 
consequence of absolving some individuals of mistakes that they 
have made in their individual capacity. This has been expressed by 
commentators on the financial shows and that sort of thing, and 
one this last week asked a question or basically made the state- 
ment: “Our policies are rewarding bad behavior.” 

A lot of people feel that way who behaved in prudent fashion, 
who did not extend themselves. They were not working on Wall 
Street taking these enormous risks. 

What would you say to them when we seem to absolve the people 
who created the crisis from bearing its full effects? 

Mr. Bernanke. First of all. Senator, I hear that all the time, and 
I fully understand the sentiment. A lot of this goes against Amer- 
ican values of self-reliance and responsibility. And I am very, very 
aware of that. 
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I think I would give the following example: If your neighbor 
smokes in bed and sets his house afire, and you live in a neighbor- 
hood of closely packed wooden houses, you could punish him very 
severely by refusing to send the fire department, and then he 
would probably learn his lesson about smoking in bed. But, unfor- 
tunately, in the process you would have the entire neighborhood 
burning down. 

I think the smart way to deal with a situation like that is to put 
out the fire, save him from the consequences of his own action, but 
then going forward, enact penalties and set tougher rules about 
smoking in bed or the fire code or whatever it may be. 

So as we talk about these financial actions to the public, we have 
to say this is really a two-legged program. On the one hand, we are 
doing what we have to do now to prevent the economy from going 
into a deeper, protracted downturn associated with the financial 
crisis; but we have to commit, as part of this going forward, that 
we will do a substantial reform of financial regulation, that we will 
take all the steps necessary to make sure that this does not happen 
again and that the same situations do not arise in the future. 

Senator Bayh. Thank you. Chairman. I am going to need to run 
to vote. I have got 15 seconds left. The question I was going to ask, 
which I think Chairman Shelby raised in the course of his com- 
ments, it is going to take the wisdom of a Solomon to know when 
to change course on our current policies dealing with the crisis that 
we face, dealing with the longer-run risk of inflation and so forth. 
I would be interested at some point in knowing what sort of 
metrics you will be looking at to assess when a recovery has 
achieved enough momentum to begin to then shift the policy. But 
a question for another day, and that would be a happy state of af- 
fairs to face. 

Mr. Bernanke. We have put extensive work into that. Senator. 

Senator Bayh. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Reed [presiding]. Senator Tester. 

Senator Tester. Thank you. Senator Reed. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for being here. You have mentioned 
several times in your testimony and through some of the questions 
that you have answered about the global nature of this economic 
downturn. Could you give me any insight into what the European 
banks’ status are? Is it similar, worse shape, and are all the skele- 
tons out of their closets? 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, the stories that relate this purely to the 
United States have to account for the fact that the entire industrial 
world has suffered from this credit crisis and many banks in Eu- 
rope and in the U.K. have taken very significant losses. The U.K., 
Irish, and Germans have been involved in some interventions. So 
I think it depends really country by country. I don’t want to gener- 
alize and create any misperceptions. 

But it is obvious that there have been very significant problems 
in the European banking system, and they face some issues which 
we may not face to the same degree. For example, there has been 
recent concern about Eastern Europe and the exposure they may 
have in that direction. So they are contending with the same set 
of issues that we are here. 
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Senator Tester. OK. And you made the statement several times 
that the only way we are going to get out of this is if our financial 
markets are healthy, to pull us out of this. What impact does Eu- 
rope, and as far as that goes, the Pacific Rim have if they don’t do 
anything or do far less than they need to do on our economy? 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, it will have impacts because of the inter- 
connected nature of our global financial system and the inter- 
connected nature of our global economy, as we depend on each 
other for trade and other terms. 

Senator Tester. Right. 

Mr. Bernanke. The Europeans have been somewhat more reluc- 
tant to engage in fiscal expansion than we have, although they 
have taken steps in that direction. The Germans, for example, after 
initially being disinclined, actually took a fairly significant step. 
But they are working also along similar lines as the United States 
to deal with bad assets, to deal with capitalization, and they are 
addressing many of the same situations. 

Senator Tester. Do we have the ability to get out of this finan- 
cial situation if they don’t make proper investments financially if 
they are in, regardless of what we do at this end? 

Mr. Bernanke. I think we can improve our situation. I will give 
you an example 

Senator Tester. But can we get out of the situation? 

Mr. Bernanke. I think a complete recovery would require a glob- 
al recovery and that would require 

Senator Tester. Have you gotten any assurances from the bank- 
ing markets that they are inclined to do that? 

Mr. Bernanke. Senator, they are very aware of the situation. I 
talk frequently with Europeans. We were just at the G-7, the Sec- 
retary and I, in Rome and we discussed all these issues 

Senator Tester. Right. 

Mr. Bernanke. and they are quite interested in addressing 

them. 

Senator Tester. Injection of capital is something that we have 
been talking about now for 6 months or so. Can you give me any 
sort of prediction, under the assumption that Europe does what 
they need to do and the Asian markets do what they need to do, 
can you give me any sort of prediction on how much money it will 
cost, how much capital do we need to inject into the marketplace? 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, we have already done quite a bit. 

Senator Tester. Yes. 

Mr. Bernanke. We have done quite a bit. Honestly, Senator, I 
think it is not up to me to make that judgment. That is going to 
depend on the economy, on the scenarios, and on the amount of 
margin of safety that the decision is made to address. Ultimately 
the Treasury and the administration have to make that proposal. 

Senator Tester. OK. I would sure like your input on that, if that 
is possible. I mean, we are going to be talking about some — I mean, 
we have already directed some serious dollars and it is, from every- 
thing I am hearing, it is going to require some more. The worst 
thing that could happen is if we don’t get cooperation from Europe, 
from Asia, we end up pumping a bunch of money in and then all 
it does is increase the debt. We don’t get out of the situation we 
are in. 
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Mr. Bernanke. I hear what you are saying. 

Senator Tester. OK. The other issue revolves around, just very 
quickly, the dollars that came from TARP, and Senator Banning 
talked about for a little bit, you know, who is getting the money 
and where is it going to. Somebody pointed out to me in the bank- 
ing industry that the banks aren’t loaning this money out because 
they are using it to buy Treasury notes with, which is an inter- 
esting concept. Could you give me any insight into that? Is that 
what is occurring? Is that what they are doing with the TARP dol- 
lars? 

Mr. Bernanke. Senator, the direct impact of the TARP dollars 
is to expand the capital bases of these companies which allows 
them to do all the activities they do, including lending 

Senator Tester. But the lending hasn’t freed up, from everybody 
I have talked to. 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, a big part of that is the non-bank compo- 
nent, is the securitized markets, for example, which is what the 
Fed is working on right now. Let me just say that the Treasury’s 
new proposal does involve more concentrated attempts to get banks 
to document how much they are lending, how much they would 
have lent without the TARP, and so on. It is a difficult problem, 
though, because you don’t know what they would have done in the 
absence of the TARP money. 

Senator Tester. OK. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Reed. Senator Martinez. 

Senator Martinez. Thank you very much. Senator. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for being with us and thank you for 
the terrific work that you are doing in very difficult stress cir- 
cumstances. 

I wanted to ask about the housing market. You indicated that 
one of the things, and I agree with you, that we need in order to 
stabilize the entire situation in our economy is to stabilize the 
housing market and that it will help — I am not trying to para- 
phrase what you said, I may have said it wrong, but in any way, 
that it may help in the recovery. 

What additional steps can we undertake, in your estimation, that 
would help stabilize the housing market? I continue to be con- 
cerned by the rate of foreclosures. I welcome some of the ideas that 
the administration put forth last week. I continue to be concerned 
in places like Florida about a tremendous inventory of unsold 
homes that obviously needs to be drawn down before there will be 
vitality in the marketplace again. And obviously the same issues of 
credit continue to creep into the problem, particularly if we look at 
nonconforming loans and things of that nature. Any additional 
steps you think could or should be taken? 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, the two principal steps that are being 
taken, first, is the set of measures to try to reduce preventable 
foreclosures, which will reduce the supply of homes in the market 
and would be helpful to prices and construction. 

The other step has been the Federal Reserve’s concerted efforts 
to lower mortgage rates by the purchase of GSE securities. We 
have had some success in that direction. So house prices are down 
quite a bit, obviously, and interest rates are pretty low. So afford- 
ability is not the issue it was a few years ago. 
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So at this point, I would recommend focusing broadly on the 
economy and the financial system as a whole. People are not likely 
to buy houses when they are feeling very unsure about their jobs, 
for example. So the more we can do to strengthen the overall econ- 
omy and stabilize the financial system, and along Senator Bayh’s 
line, restore confidence, I think that will be the best thing to get 
the housing market going again. 

Senator Martinez. In December, the Federal Reserve reduced 
the fund rates further, and then obviously you noted on February 
18 that widening credit spreads, more restrictive lending stand- 
ards, and credit market dysfunction have all worked against the 
monetary easing and have led to tighter financial conditions over- 
all. What other tools is the Fed employing to ease credit conditions 
and to support the broader economy? 

Mr. Bernanke. Senator, we have gone beyond interest rate pol- 
icy to try to find new ways to ease credit markets, and I have 
talked about in some recent speeches and testimonies three general 
types of things we have done. 

The first is to make sure that there is plenty of liquidity avail- 
able for banks and other financial institutions, not only in the 
United States, but around the world in dollars. So we have been 
lending to banks to make sure they have enough cash liquidity so 
they won’t be afraid of loss of liquidity as they plan to make com- 
mitments on the credit side. 

Second, as I already indicated, we have been involved in pur- 
chasing GSE securities, which has brought down mortgage rates. 

The third group of activities encompasses a number of different 
programs which have been focused primarily on getting non-bank 
credit markets functioning again. We were involved, for example, 
in doing some backstop lending to try to stabilize the money mar- 
ket mutual funds and also to stabilize the commercial paper mar- 
ket, and we have had some success in bringing down commercial 
paper rates and commercial paper spreads and giving firms access 
to longer-term money than they were getting in September and Oc- 
tober. 

Likewise, one of our biggest programs is just commencing now, 
which is an attempt to provide backstop support to the asset- 
backed securities market. That market is one where the financing 
for many of our most popular types of credit — auto loans, student 
loans, small business loans, credit card loans, all those things — 
have historically been financed through the asset-backed securities 
market. Those markets are largely shut down at this point. 
Through our TALF facility which is about to open, we, working 
with the Treasury, expect to get those markets going again and 
help provide new credit availability in those areas. 

So it is not just the banks. If we are going to get the credit sys- 
tem going again, we need to address the non-bank credit sources 
and we are aggressively looking at all the possible ways we can to 
do that. 

Senator Martinez. Speaking about the TALF and the credit fa- 
cilities that have been opened, at some point, the concern shifts to 
what happens after a recovery begins to unfold in anticipation of 
perhaps in the latter part of this year, with some good fortune, and 
perhaps in the beginning of the next if not, that we will be in the 
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recovery mode. At that point, how long will it take to phaseout 
those types of facilities like the TALF and what factors will deter- 
mine the timing and the process by which you will do that? 

Mr. Bernanke. Senator, that is a very important question, the 
exit strategy. We have been spending a lot of time working on that. 
In order to be able to start raising interest rates again and going 
back to more normal monetary policy, we are going to have to bring 
down the size of our balance sheet. Fortunately, a very large part 
of our balance sheet, well over half of our lending, is in very short- 
term types of loans, 3 months or even in some cases just a few 
days, so as the need for that credit weakens, is reduced by the 
strengthening economy, those programs will naturally tend to con- 
tract and the balance sheet will naturally tend to decline. 

So a lot of it will just happen as the economy strengthens, as the 
need for that credit dissipates, and in particular, since for many of 
the program we have created, the terms are somewhat more puni- 
tive than would be normal under normal circumstances, as the 
markets begin to normalize, then borrowers will tend to move away 
from the Fed facilities and into the private sector facilities. So we 
think that those markets, those programs will tend to contract on 
their own to some extent and we can always, of course, contract 
them ourselves as we determine that we need to reduce the size of 
the balance sheet. 

We have a number of other tools, and I don’t want to take all 
your time. Senator, but just to give one example. In the EESA bill 
last October, the Congress gave the Fed the ability to pay interest 
on excess reserves, and our ability to do that will help us raise in- 
terest rates at the time it is needed even if the balance sheet is 
not all the way back down to where it was when we started this 
process. So we are very, very focused on making sure that we are 
able to normalize monetary conditions at the appropriate time. At 
the same time, we also don’t want to give up opportunities where 
we think we can help the markets function better and provide some 
support for this economy. 

Senator Martinez. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Reed. Senator Kohl. 

Senator Kohl. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Bernanke, I am sure you have given this some 
thought and perhaps discussed it with many people down at the 
Federal Reserve. How much money do you think we will have to 
invest in our banks in order to make them stable and to resume 
their normal functions? 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, Senator, as I said to Senator Tester, we 
have already put in quite a bit. How much more we will have to 
do depends on the state of the banks. It depends on how the econ- 
omy evolves. And it depends on the margin of safety we want to 
have. So I am afraid I can’t give you a number. I am going to have 
to leave that to the Treasury and administration. They are going 
to have to come up with a view on what is needed. But obviously, 
I think we have already done quite a bit and it has been helpful. 
It has stabilized the system to some extent. 

Senator Kohl. One of the assessments that you make with re- 
spect to our recovery is based on the stimulus. How would you as- 
sess the stimulus in terms of its size, its priorities, the amount of 
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money we are spending quickly? If you would have written it your- 
self, what are some of the things you might have done differently? 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, Senator, last October, in front of the House 
Budget Committee, I did indicate that given the weakness of the 
economy, given that the Federal Reserve was running out of space 
to lower interest rates, it was appropriate for Congress to consider 
a significant fiscal program. But I have deferred to Congress’s pre- 
rogatives and not involved myself in adjudicating these elements 
which are obviously contentious. 

There is a tradeoff between the size of the program, the amount 
of debt that is incurred in the program, the efficiency of the spend- 
ing. So it really depends a lot on Congress’s judgments about how 
effective the spending will be, how quickly it can be put out. So I 
would prefer not to involve myself in that other than to say that 
I did agree and acknowledge that some substantial fiscal action 
was appropriate in helping get the economy moving again in the 
current environment. 

Senator Kohl. So you, in a general way, might have supported 
the stimulus plan that we finally passed? 

Mr. Bernanke. I supported a substantial fiscal program, but I 
recognize the legitimate disputes and controversies about the size 
and the composition and the like and I, frankly, don’t feel that it 
is my place in my particular role to try to intervene on that. 

Senator Kohl. Sure. Chairman Bernanke, one of the biggest rea- 
sons that we got into such a difficult situation obviously is the 
home buyers, the mortgage mess, and the loans that they were re- 
ceiving that they could not afford from unsupervised lenders, and 
most of these lenders were overseen at the State level. In 2008, the 
Federal Reserve finalized rules to better protect home buyers from 
unfair and deceptive practices in the mortgage market which will 
take effect in October of this year. 

While these new rules will apply to all mortgage lenders, those 
who are not routinely subject to Federal oversight might not ad- 
here to the new rules closely enough to make them, in effect, work. 
So what steps is the Federal Reserve taking to ensure full under- 
standing and compliance with the new regulations by mortgage 
lenders which are not routinely examined by Federal regulators? 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, Senator, we have a mismatch of the regu- 
latory authority and the enforcement authority, as you point out, 
and we have worked hard to try to address that. The Federal Re- 
serve has a very good relationship, for example, with the Con- 
ference of State Bank Supervisors, which brings together bank su- 
pervisors from around the country. We have engaged in a number 
of outreach efforts to work with them, and we have also conducted 
joint examinations with the State bank supervisors and other State 
authorities to provide each other information on how we go about 
our own assessments and try and establish some degree of consist- 
ency across State and Federal oversight. 

So we are doing as much as we can to try to increase the co- 
operation and communication between the Federal Reserve and the 
various State regulators. Having said that, it is certainly inevitable 
that some States will put more resources and effort and personnel 
into these oversight functions than others and so there is inevitably 
going to be a certain amount of unevenness in oversight. But we 
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are doing what we can to work with the State authorities as best 
we can. 

Senator Kohl. But you would agree that, going forward, it is 
critical that we have this kind of oversight, and regulatory over- 
sight, it was the lack of it that created the mess that we are in 
right now? 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, it is by no means the only factor. There are 
plenty of things that went wrong. But it was certainly one factor, 
and as we look at regulatory reform, we need to ask the question, 
are all the sectors of the economy that need oversight, are they 
being watched by somebody or are there major gaps where there 
is no effective oversight where there needs to be, and that is, I 
think, a very basic aspect of the reform that Congress needs to ad- 
dress. 

Senator Kohl. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Dodd [presiding]. Thank you very much. Senator. 

Senator Hutchison. 

Senator Hutchison. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Chair- 
man. 

I want to go back to the inflation threat, which I think today and 
also previously you have said that it is not a worry, that half of 
your obligations are short-term. But I am looking at the overall pic- 
ture, where some economists are beginning to look at the $10.6 tril- 
lion debt that we have plus last week’s stimulus, or 2 weeks’ ago 
stimulus with interest is another trillion, and starting to look at 
the tipping point. Twenty-five percent of our debt is held by foreign 
entities. What if they start saying, hey, this risk is too high and 
they want a higher interest rate? That, on top of half of your obli- 
gations being somewhat long-term. 

Are you concerned in looking at the overall picture about the pos- 
sibility of inflation and what could you do to keep that from hap- 
pening through any kind of policy, because obviously that would be 
a devastating turn for our country. 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, inflation is primarily the responsibility of 
the Federal Reserve and we consider that to be a critical element 
of our mandate. Our view is that over the next couple of years, in- 
flation, if anything, is going to be lower than normal, given how 
much commodity prices have come down, given how much slack 
there is in the economy. When the economy begins to recover, it is 
important that we raise interest rates and do what is necessary to 
prevent an overheating that would lead to inflation down the road, 
and as I have mentioned, we are confident that we can do that. 
Every time we use our balance sheet to try to support the economy, 
we are thinking about how can we unwind that in a way that will 
be kindly and allow us to take the actions we need to take. 

That is a somewhat separate issue from the debt issue. It seems 
to be, at least for now, that the dollar and U.S. debt are still very 
attractive around the world and there is a lot of demand for hold- 
ing our Treasuries. That said, it is self-evident that we can’t run 
trillion-dollar deficits indefinitely. It is going to be very important, 
as we emerge from the crisis and begin to go into a recovery stage, 
that we get control of the fiscal situation and begin to bring down 
the deficit to a sustainable level. 
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So I agree with you that we do need to address that issue. For 
the moment, foreign demand for U.S. securities is strong, but you 
are absolutely right. If we don’t get control of it, eventually, they 
are going to lose confidence. 

Senator Hutchison. Let me shift to the issue that many of us 
have talked about and that is getting credit into the marketplace. 
Because the balance sheet of the banks has gone up so much now, 
holding their reserves in the Fed, and you are still paying interest 
to the banks, do you think that is having an impact on banks leav- 
ing their money in the Fed to get interest and having the reverse 
effect on what we all want, which is getting credit out into the 
marketplace? 

Mr. Bernanke. No, Senator. I don’t think it works that way. If 
you like, one way of thinking about what is happening is that the 
banks are nervous about lending given their concerns about their 
own capital positions and about risk aversion and credit issues in 
the marketplace. So in a way, what the Fed is doing is borrowing 
by paying interest on reserves to the banks, and that is where we 
get the money, and then we are standing in between the banks and 
the marketplace, using that money, recycling it into commercial 
paper, asset-backed securities, and other forms of credit. So in a 
way, we are becoming the counterparty between the markets and 
the banks. 

Right now, we are paying one-fourth of 1 percent interest on re- 
serves. When banks feel they have any kind of good opportunity to 
invest at better than one-fourth of 1 percent, they will. That will 
begin to create expansion in credit and money supply and will be 
the signal for the Fed to begin to pull back. But right now, it is 
clear that the banks are more willing to hold reserves at one-quar- 
ter of 1 percent than they are to make loans, so therefore we are 
stepping in to try to stimulate credit markets. 

Senator Hutchison. Let me just ask you, then, what practical 
advice would you give us to try to help get that credit out into the 
marketplace, because no matter what we say in Washington, go 
visit any person in a small business or medium-sized business that 
is trying to get credit for their business and they say it is impos- 
sible. 

Mr. Bernanke. That is why the economy is under such pressure. 
Absolutely. There is — it is useful to think about credit as coming 
from two places, the banks and then the non-bank sources like 
asset-backed securities and commercial paper. 

On the banking side, our objectives, for example, working with 
the Treasury, are to try to stabilize the banking system, make sure 
they have enough capital to lend, and make sure they have enough 
liquidity. In addition, as part of our supervisory oversight, we want 
to make sure there is an appropriate balance between caution, 
which is critical — banks need to be cautious in their loans — ^but on 
the other hand, we want to make sure that they make loans to 
credit-worthy borrowers and are not turning down good borrowers 
because their regulator told them they can’t make a loan. We don’t 
want that to happen. We know sometimes it does happen, so we 
are trying hard to tell our examiners if the bank has a good loan 
to make and it is a good customer, let them make that loan. We 
want that to happen. So that is the banking side. 
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On the non-bank side, again, it is a difficult problem, but the Fed 
is doing its best to work through some of these markets together 
with the Treasury to try to get credit flowing again through asset- 
backed securities markets and other types of non-bank markets. 

Senator Hutchison. My time is up. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Dodd. Thank you very much. Senator. 

Senator Warner. 

Senator Warner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you. 
Chairman Bernanke, for your comments this morning. 

I have got two areas I would like to press on. One is that we talk 
about the stress test process, and I was happy to hear this morning 
a little more clarity on that. I understand you are talking about 
now 19 banks. I have heard 14 banks, 20 banks, 19 banks. I think 
the sooner we lay out to us and the markets which banks are actu- 
ally going to go through this stress test so that we can make clear 
that there are hosts of many community-based banks and local 
banks recognizing it is not your regulatory oversight for these 
smaller banks, that these banks are still healthy and in good 
shape, I think we take an important step forward, at least to the 
markets, because in my State and I know so many of my col- 
leagues’ States, our local-based banks are getting drubbed down by 
this overall tower that is hanging over the industry at large. 

But as we go through this stress test, I guess you in some of the 
press reports yesterday gave us a little more clarity, but it seems 
like you are going to do a stress test that is going to say, if condi- 
tions get worse, will these banks have adequate capital. But that 
presumes, I suppose, that you are going to accept the banks’ cur- 
rent recognition of what bad assets they may have and how they 
are marking them on their current balance sheets. You are not 
going to go in — I tried to press Secretary Geithner a little bit on 
this — you are not going to go in in the stress test and try to evalu- 
ate the so-called toxic assets or put a pricing on them. 

Mr. Bernanke. We are going to evaluate them but according to 
the accepted accounting principles. So there are two classes of as- 
sets, broadly speaking, the mark-to-market assets, and we try to 
evaluate whether they are using appropriate models or information 
to do that. There is also banking broker accrual assets, which 
banks don’t have to mark to market because they are holding them 
to maturity. They do have to recognize credit losses and the like. 
We want to make sure that they are applying the right GAAP pro- 
cedures there, and we are going to be looking not just at 1 year 
ahead, but 2 years ahead. The usual practices focus on the first 
year, but we want to make sure that even 2 years ahead, they are 
looking at projected losses and taking that into account. 

So we are going to be doing, as we always do, examinations 
based on Generally Accepted Accounting Principles, and we are not 
allowing the banks to hide anything or not provide adequate infor- 
mation. Indeed, we are going to make a special effort to coordinate 
among the supervisory agencies to make sure as much as possible 
that we have consistency across banks so there won’t be any view 
that some banks are laggards and others are leaders in terms of 
writing down appropriate assets. We want to get a clear estimate 
of the capital needs. 
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And the way we want to address the stress scenario is, again, by 
providing this convertible capital which starts off as preferred. It 
is in the bank, but only if the losses actually materialize that we 
are projecting and that capital gets eaten into will they need to 
make the conversion from preferred to common so to ensure that 
even in this bad scenario they have both enough capital to meet 
well-capitalized standards, but also enough common equity to meet 
high-quality standards that enough of their Tier I capital is in com- 
mon. 

Senator Warner. If I understand you correctly, you are saying 
these banks that through the potential of falling below their min- 
imum capital requirements will require some additional infusion. 
This additional infusion, you are assuming, would be entirely pub- 
lic funds that would be in this preferred position, correct? Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Bernanke. Preferred, but convertible to common. 

Senator Warner. Convertible. But the other piece of the program 
that Secretary Geithner outlined, which was the effort to try to get 
a public-private partnership of some level of private capital in here 
to help us, in effect, price some of these bad assets and buy them 
out, you don’t think the stress test will divide the line between 
those banks that are going to get public capital and those banks 
that are going to end up falling into this public-private purchase 
program? 

Mr. Bernanke. So if the public-private program, which will take 
a bit of time to get up and running, works well, it will improve the 
situations of some banks by removing bad assets from their balance 
sheets. We are not taking that into account at this stage because 
we don’t know exactly what effect that will have. 

Senator Warner. So the bank will be 

Mr. Bernanke. So we are going to look at the current balance 
sheets as we do that evaluation. 

Senator Warner. And the bank will then have, in effect, two op- 
tions. It can either unload some of its assets to this public-private 
purchasing entity or 

Mr. Bernanke. We will start with the capital. If it turns out that 
the bank, because of good economic outcomes or because they are 
able to sell assets, doesn’t need all the capital we gave them, then 
they can pay it back eventually. 

Senator Warner. I know my time is up. Can I ask one more 
quick question, though? I was happy to see yesterday your Web site 
and some of your comments this morning about more transparency, 
but one of the things. Dr. Elmendorf was in recently and did a 
pretty good outline of all of the various initiatives that have been 
started, and we realize you are fighting multiple fires on multiple 
fronts, but my count was there are eight new initiatives that the 
Fed has started since last fall. 

You have made investments or potential investments in four sep- 
arate institutions, as some of my colleagues mentioned, increased 
the balance sheet by about a trillion dollars with the potential of 
going up to $4 trillion. Some of these are clearly purchasing of nor- 
mal Treasury securities, but there is a whole series of new areas 
where you are taking on assets, AIG in particular and others, 
where the role of the Fed seems to be evolving into not only mone- 
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tary policy and regulatory oversight, but more and more a holder 
of debt or equities in a series of institutions. 

Do you have the capabilities inside the institution to play this 
role, and looking back on the Bear Stearns when it looked like we 
had to bring in what at that point, now in retrospect $29 billion 
looks like a fairly minor challenge, but now with this potential of 
a trillion dollars added to your balance sheet, the potential of going 
to $4 trillion, how do you have the capabilities to manage all these 
assets inside the Fed? 

Mr. Bernanke. Senator, I want to make a very clear distinction 
between our programs that address broad credit markets — like 
asset-backed securities and commercial paper — and the rescue ef- 
forts we were involved for a couple of large firms. Those rescue ef- 
forts make up about 5 percent of our balance sheet. We got in- 
volved in them, frankly, because there is no clear resolution au- 
thority, in the United States for dealing with systemically critical 
failing institutions except for banks. But in the case of an invest- 
ment bank or an insurance company, for example, there is no such 
regime, and we and the Treasury believe that if we allowed those 
institutions to fail, it would have done enormous damage to the 
world financial system and to the world economy. 

So we did what we had to do. We were very unhappy about doing 
it. We do not want to do it anymore. We would be delighted if the 
Congress would pass a substantial resolution regime that would 
create a set of rules and expectations for how you deal with a firm 
of this type that is failing and leave the central bank out of it en- 
tirely. So I hope very much that it will happen as you 

Senator Warner. And I do not think I am — at least my intent 
is not to be critical, and I know the Chairman has the intention 
to pass legislation about it. But you still have these assets that you 
have got to manage in this ensuing time. 

Mr. Bernanke. Yes. 

Senator Warner. Do you have the capabilities to 

Mr. Bernanke. We do. We do, and we have hired private sector 
firms as needed to manage 

Senator Warner. I would like to see some more information on 
that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Dodd. Before I turn to Senator Merkley, I was just 
going over the — this is a form that has forms of Federal Reserve 
lending to financial institutions. I count 15 of them, 12 of which 
have been started since August of — the earliest was August of 
2007, most of them in 2008. So it is a rather elaborate chart and 
sort of daunting as well, from my point of view. 

Senator Merkley. 

Senator Merkley. Thank you, Mr. Chair, and thank you, Mr. 
Bernanke, for your testimony. 

A year ago, March 4 a year ago, you were giving a speech to 
bankers primarily about the challenges we face in the mortgage 
world, and you called for very vigorous response. You called for 
lenders to pursue aggressively renegotiation of loans. You also in 
that speech pointed out some of the challenges that exist to renego- 
tiation. Those challenges included the fractured ownership of mort- 
gages and the potential for lawsuits from those who owned dif- 
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ferent cash-flows, the fact that ownership trusts vary in the type 
and scope of modifications they are legally permitted to make. And 
in addition to your points that you made, there has been a lot of 
discussion of the fact that in general, when we start looking at the 
number of borrowers all seeking renegotiation at the same time, 
that lenders are ill equipped with the kind of trained workforce to 
be able to pursue those negotiations. 

In fact, I held a foreclosure mitigation workshop out in Oregon 
last week, and the single message that came through was the enor- 
mous frustration of homeowners trying to get in contact with any- 
one who could actually have the authority to talk to them about re- 
negotiating their loan. 

My concern has been that these obstacles are worse now than a 
year ago and that they remain a significant obstacle to date of the 
type of strategy that we are pursuing that is embedded in the plan 
that the Treasury Secretary put out last week. 

Could you just comment on how you see the evolution of these 
obstacles, whether we can overcome them? 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, securitization remains a severe problem. 
The one element of the administration proposal which could ad- 
dress potentially both of the issues is the fact that they propose 
bounties or payments to the servicers who renegotiate loans. That 
aligns better their incentives with the incentives of the borrower in 
the sense that, without that, they do not necessarily have the in- 
centive to try to get a better arrangement for the borrower. And, 
second, it gives them the funding to provide the manpower to go 
out and get in touch with the borrowers, work with them, and so 
on. So that is one element that may help on that side. 

There has been some progress in terms of accounting 
verifications and the like about getting loans out of MBS, and to 
the extent that MBS are being acquired more and more by Govern- 
ment agencies, we are working now toward a uniform renegotiation 
and protocol for all mortgages held by Fannie and Freddie and by 
the Fed or any other Treasury or any other Government-related 
body. 

But that still remains a problem, the existence of the 
securitization trust and the restrictions they place on when you can 
renegotiate a loan. 

Senator Merkley. Thank you. And I do hope those incentives 
and perhaps also the club that was laid out in the President’s plan 
could be helpful, that club being the possibility of bankruptcy 
judges to be able to renegotiate the terms. 

In your speech, you also laid out the refinancing option as an- 
other strategy, and I keep wondering if indeed we are not able to — 
if we do not make progress, significant progress on the loan-by-loan 
modification, the different type of class actions, if you will — not 
lawsuits in this sense, but addressing the problem systematically. 
And you laid out one such idea, which was the Hope Now Alliance’s 
potential freeze on subprime loans at the introductory rate, keeping 
that frozen for 5 years. 

Yesterday, I was up on Wall Street, and a banker was saying an- 
other strategy would be — a very bold strategy would be for the U.S. 
Government to guarantee essentially every home loan in America, 
and the basic math was $10 trillion, 10-percent failure, it is $1 tril- 
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lion, you lose 50 percent on each transaction, so it is half a trillion 
dollars. But it is not only helping the homeowners, it is rein- 
forcing — it is setting — kind of restoring a foundation, if you will, for 
the derivatives related to those loans and, therefore, also com- 
pensation not just for the mortgage strategy, but also the strategy 
to reinforce our financial institutions. 

Any thoughts about that kind of action? 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, obviously, as your calculations suggest, it 
could be extremely costly, particularly if — and I hate to say it, but 
there might be some people who would say, well, if I am ^aran- 
teed anyway I will not lose my house, why don’t I stop paying my 
mortgage? Unfortunately, that might be in some cases the re- 
sponse. 

That seems to me to be a very costly way to go about doing it. 
I think you are better off, for example, by the administration plan 
and other plans, like Sheila Bair’s FDIC plan, which is closely re- 
lated, which focuses not on every mortgage but looks at people ac- 
cording to their characteristics. So, for example, in the administra- 
tion plan, you start with people who have very high ratios of pay- 
ments to incomes, and then you try to get those down to, say, 31 
percent, which is a more sustainable level. 

So you are better off focusing on subpopulations where there is 
obviously a lot of stress, and that would probably be a more cost- 
effective way to get improvements in the foreclosure rate. 

Senator Merkley. Well, other strategies — I believe my time has 
expired. I will just leave you with a thought, which is that we need 
to continue to think about if the loan-by-loan modification approach 
simply cannot handle the volume of change that we need, what 
group strategies are worthy of consideration? 

Thank you. 

Chairman Dodd. Senator Bennet. 

Senator Bennet. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Chairman 
Bernanke, thank you for your testimony and endurance here today. 
It is getting to me. 

I appreciate your comments about the commercial paper market 
because I think that was a place where the intervention seemed to 
be pretty effective, and I wanted to use my time to do a couple 
things today. One was to mention the crisis at our local govern- 
ments and our public-oriented nonprofits like schools and hospitals 
are facing. As you know, that is an enormous segment of our econ- 
omy, $2 trillion of shovel-ready projects, and with real capacity to 
help spur this recovery, I think. Those markets also are locked 
down. They are frozen, just as many of the other credit markets 
area. The markets for short-term auction rate and variable rate 
bonds have been particularly hard hit, and a lack of liquidity, 
which, as I said, is a problem plaguing all segments of the market, 
has stymied the local bond market, too. And banks receiving TARP 
money, nevertheless, have remained on the sidelines, unwilling to 
venture back into the local bond market. The variable-rate market 
is frozen. To borrow from the statute that empowers the Fed, the 
lack of liquidity results from the unusual and exigent cir- 
cumstances facing financial institutions. 

It seems to me that the Fed could make an enormous difference 
by providing temporary support for liquidity in these markets just 
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as it did in the commercial paper market that you mentioned ear- 
lier. In those case, those issuers happen to be taxpayers of States 
and localities, and the corporations happen to be public, not pri- 
vate. I do not know why we should restrict ourselves to cases of 
private investors but not also help local schools and hospitals in 
Colorado and across the Nation. 

This is not a matter of making loans to State and local govern- 
ments. I am asking your consideration to supporting regulated fi- 
nancial institutions in cases where their letters of credit or other 
obligations provide liquidity to our financial markets, markets in 
this case which happen to involve State and local governments. 

So I wonder if you have got any thoughts about that piece of our 
economy. 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, the auction rate securities market is pretty 
much defunct. It was a class of markets that were essentially try- 
ing to finance long-term credit with short-term borrowing, and the 
appetite of investors for those kinds of markets has greatly dimin- 
ished. So that particularly attractive, relatively cheap form of cred- 
it for States and localities has largely dried up, as you correctly 
point out. The State and local bond market in general still remains 
strained. It has improved somewhat, and we are watching that 
very carefully. 

I am not quite sure I follow the issue on banks. Going back to 
my earlier comment to Senator Hutchison, we certainly want to en- 
courage banks to make loans to creditworthy borrowers wherever 
that is consistent with safety and soundness. That would include, 
of course. States and localities. 

From the Fed’s perspective, there are a couple of reasons why we 
have not prioritized those markets with commercial paper. For ex- 
ample, we do, in fact, have a capacity constraint, which, as I dis- 
cussed with Senator Hutchison and Senator Banning and others, 
is the need for us to unwind our portfolio at an appropriate time. 
And so we cannot expand, particularly for longer-term liabilities, 
indefinitely. And in looking at various areas where we thought we 
could be helpful, for technical reasons first we thought we could do 
more, say, in the commercial paper market but, in addition, two 
other reasons. 

One is that the Congress obviously has been very involved in ad- 
dressing State and local fiscal issues, including in the recent fiscal 
package, and it seems more appropriate, given the close relation- 
ship between the Federal and State governments, for that to be the 
locus of addressing those issues. 

And the other point I would make is that our extraordinary au- 
thority which we have invoked to make these loans, say, in the 
commercial paper market, does not include States and localities. So 
it would take some stretch beyond, I think, congressional intent to 
include them in some of these programs. 

But we understand the issue, and we are obviously paying very 
close attention to it, because, as you correctly point out, the inabil- 
ity of States and localities to finance themselves is having a direct 
impact on the services they provide and on the economy. 

Senator Bennet. Then if I could just say on that — and I want to 
see if the Chairman will let me ask my other question as well — 
it just seems like such a tough case, because there is no issue with 
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the underlying credit here, unlike in some of the other things that 
we are talking about. It is purely the consequence of the loss of li- 
quidity in the market. And at a time when we are spending, you 
know, $800 billion from here to do these shovel-ready projects, it 
would seem that if there were a way to create an environment, 
some sort of backstop of some kind to be able to get these govern- 
ments in a position to be able to do the work they are intending 
to do anyway, with balance sheets and credit ratings that we know 
are good, that seems to me to be a really lost opportunity to lever- 
age what we are doing here, which is the only reason I raise it. 

The second question I had, Mr. Chairman, if — I have got a couple 
seconds left. 

Chairman Dodd. As quick as you can. Senator. 

Senator Bennet. Very quick. You talked about how critical it 
was to stabilize the financial institutions as a way of getting our 
market going, and which everybody here agrees with. Can you give 
us some thoughts about how to ensure that the right level of rigor 
is applied to make sure that we really are valuing these assets and 
liabilities in a way that does not create a stasis where we are stuck 
in this for many years because we have not done an honest assess- 
ment of where things really are? 

Mr. Bernanke. That is very, very important. We learned from 
other examples that you need to figure out what these assets are 
worth. The supervisory efforts are using all our tools to get good 
valuations, but in this respect, I think the idea of using a public- 
private partnership in an asset purchase facility is potentially ap- 
pealing. If you set up a program where both private sector inves- 
tors and the public purse contribute capital to a facility, and then 
the purchases and pricing are done by private sector investors who 
are interested in making a profit, then there is a much better rea- 
son to think that the prices that come out will reflect true market 
realities rather than accounting fictions. So that is one reason to 
try to involve the private sector in this asset purchase program. 

But it is a very hard problem, and as I said earlier, it is not just 
a question of going in and saying this is the truth. Because the fact 
is that a mortgage could be worth X today, and then tomorrow you 
get news about the housing sector then maybe it is only worth 
0.9X. So it is more difficult than just coming clean. It is really try- 
ing to make judgments about the whole future of the economy and 
the housing market as you try to assess the value of a given piece 
of paper. 

Senator Bennet. Thank you. 

Chairman Dodd. Thank you. Senator. 

Mr. Chairman, before I just turn to Senator Brown, on the major 
question — the first question raised by Senator Bennet, Senator 
Warner has done a lot of work on this as well, on this whole issue 
involving municipal bonds and AAA-rated where you are talking 
about investors, and the purchasing of those by the TALF, we are 
doing floor plans for cars, we are doing student loans. It seems to 
me AAA-rated bonds out of municipalities for schools and hospitals 
has got to be at least as creditworthy as a student loan, with all 
due respect to students and the car plan, the floor plan for cars. 

I would like to recommend, if we could, that Senator Bennet and 
Senator Warner — there are others who are interested — maybe 
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could spend some time with you or your staff to talk about this, be- 
cause I think we did give the congressional authority to that. As 
the Chairman of the Committee — and I joined them in their letter 
they sent down, and I believe the authority exists under the Con- 
gress for you to be able to do that under TALF with municipal 
issues. 

Now, that is my opinion. That is not a deciding opinion, but that 
is my conclusion, and I would be appreciative if some people could 
maybe sit from the Federal Reserve and talk to these Senators 
about this idea and explore it further if we could. 

Mr. Bernanke. Senator, if I may, of course, the TALF is a joint 
Federal Reserve Treasury program. 

Chairman Dodd. We will involve the Treasury. 

Mr. Bernanke. They would need to be involved in any kind of 
discussion. 

Chairman Dodd. We will involve the Treasury as well. I think 
it is just worthy — they came to me with the idea, and it made all 
the sense in the world to me, and I would like to see us possibly 
pursue that. 

Senator Brown. 

Senator Brown. Thank you, and. Chairman Bernanke, thank 
you. 

Let me share what I think is one of the most dramatic measures 
of our economy. Twenty years ago, in 1987 — these numbers are 
1987 and 2007. In 1987, manufacturing made up 17.1 percent of 
our GDP; financial services made up 5.6 percent. In 2007, manufac- 
turing made up 11.7 percent, and financial services, 8 percent, be- 
fore all the meltdown. So manufacturing, the percent of GDP — 
granted that GDP grew hugely in those 20 years, but the percent 
of GDP, manufacturing dropped by about a third, and financial 
services went up about 40 percent, roughly. 

We spend a lot of time talking about the financial services indus- 
try, as we should. Manufacturing seems to be relatively ignored — 
not so much certainly in these discussions, not as important, but 
generally in Government policy. Talk to me, if you would, as we 
talk about reviving the credit markets, how much focus we should 
bring to credit markets to help the auto industry, whether it is in- 
dividual car buyers, whether it is for the dealers, and then perhaps 
more broadly, your comments on manufacturing generally as our 
economy shifts in the years ahead. 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, the auto companies have obviously a num- 
ber of issues, long-term structural issues and the like, but part of 
the 

Senator Brown. I am talking more on the demand side here, on 
the demand side for buyers. 

Mr. Bernanke. Right. I was just going to say that part of the 
problems recently have to do with the credit markets and demand, 
and we have tried to address that. First, you know, our program 
in the commercial paper market has tried to improve financing for 
companies. Even though we lend only to the highest-rated compa- 
nies, even the lower-rated companies have seen their rates come 
down quite considerably, and that also relates to our interest rate 
policy. 
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In our Asset-Backed Securities program, as Chairman Dodd was 
just noting, among the things that we are allowing in the ABS pro- 
gram are auto loans, which has heen an issue, and floor plans and 
RVs, things related to the demand for automobile production. 

So to the extent that credit markets are the problem, we are 
doing our best to try to address those and to lower interest rates. 
As Senator Dodd also mentioned, traditionally autos respond well 
to low interest rates. Obviously, there are a lot of other issues right 
now affecting the demand for autos. 

I think on the issue of manufacturing, in general, you do not 
want to set specific percentage targets for different industries. Ob- 
viously, there is an international division of labor which takes 
place over time, and different industries migrate to different parts 
of the world, depending on the relative complements of labor and 
capital in each area. But I think it may be that part of the impact 
on our manufacturing has been the trade deficit, which has been 
associated with a reduction in manufacturing because trade is very 
much conducted in manufacturing. So the movement in the trade 
deficit has been associated with greater imports of manufacturing, 
and that to some extent has been a competitive issue. And I realize 
that I am going to contradict myself here, but on the other hand, 
we should not put U.S. manufacturing down. It has actually had 
a pretty good performance overall. Productivity gains in U.S. man- 
ufacturing have been quite extraordinary over the last 10 years. 
And, in fact, that is part of the reason why manufacturing employ- 
ment has been so weak. It is that even as output stays more or less 
stable, the number of workers needed to produce that output has 
gone down. 

So in the short term, we are doing what we can to improve credit 
markets to help support autos and other industries. In the longer 
term, relating back to Senator Hutchison and others, if we have a 
better saving rate and more balanced trade flows, that may re- 
dound to some extent to the benefit of U.S. manufacturing. But in 
many States — Senator Tester was here. I have been to Montana 
and seen some of their manufacturing innovations. U.S. manufac- 
turing has in many cases filled high-level niches, very sophisticated 
niches, and very high-value production. So I would not write U.S. 
manufacturing off. There is a lot of value there. But clearly there 
are a lot of challenges as well. 

Senator Brown. I would make the case — and then one real quick 
question after that — that manufacturing, while productivity has 
gone up immensely in the last many years in manufacturing, 
wages have not kept pace with that productivity, which is the first 
time we have seen that disconnect, at least since your writing on 
the Great Depression — which, speaking of that, all — and I will not 
ask you a question about — this is just — well, listen to a quick com- 
ment about this. All my life I have sort of — when I have read about 
Roosevelt and the New Deal, there is almost unanimity, almost 
consensus from darn near everybody, that most of what Roosevelt 
did worked, the regulatory structure, the Government spending, 
and all that. Only in the last few months has it become so politi- 
cized and we have seen some revisionism in our history that Roo- 
sevelt and the New Deal were failures. I mean, it has come from 
some newspaper columnists, some pundits, some ideologues. 
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Specifically what worked that Roosevelt did? What did we learn 
from that? What worked that applies to now? 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, there were two things that he did within 
months of taking office that were extremely important. One was 
the bank holiday and subsequent measures like the deposit insur- 
ance program that stabilized the banking system. This is a point 
I have been making all morning, that we need to stabilize the 
banks. The second thing he did was to take the U.S. off the gold 
standard, which allowed the Federal Reserve to ease monetary pol- 
icy, allowed for a rise in prices, which, after 3 years of horrible de- 
flation, allowed for recovery. So those were the two perhaps most 
important measures that he took. 

He did some counterproductive things, like the National Recov- 
ery Act, which put the floors under prices and wages and prevented 
necessary adjustment. The most controversial issue recently, of 
course, has been fiscal policy, and I think there are two sides to 
that. The classic work on this by an old teacher of mine from MIT, 
E. Cary Brown, said that fiscal policy under Roosevelt was not suc- 
cessful but only because it was not tried, and he argued that it was 
not big enough relative to the size of the problem. Other writers 
have argued that this was not the right medicine. So that one is 
more controversial, but if you asked me what I think the most im- 
portant things were, I think they had to do with stabilizing mone- 
tary policy and stabilizing the financial system. 

Chairman Dodd. Maybe what we ought to do with the Com- 
mittee sometime is maybe have just an informal dinner one night 
with interested Members and have a discussion about those days. 
I think it would be an interesting conversation. 

Senator Akaka. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Welcome, Chairman Bernanke. It is good to see you. I can recall 
back on September 23, 2008, when we had a Banking meeting with 
four of you: Treasury Secretary Paulson, Cox, and you, and also 
with Jim Lockhart. At that time we were trying to learn what the 
crisis was all about and what we were going to do about it. And 
as I recall, we came out — really, what came out of it was the $700 
billion was to bring confidence to Wall Street. But since then, many 
things have happened, and well before the current economic crisis, 
the financial regulatory system was failing to adequately protect 
working families from predatory practices and exploitation. 

Families were being pushed into mortgage products with associ- 
ated risks and costs that they could not afford. Instead of utilizing 
affordable, low-cost financial services found at regulated banks and 
credit unions, too many working families have been exploited by 
high-cost, fringe financial service providers such as payday lenders 
and check cashers. 

Additionally, too many Americans lack the financial literacy, 
knowledge, and skills to make informed financial decisions, and I 
have two questions for you. What I am asking is what must be 
done. What must be done as we work toward reforming the regu- 
latory structure for financial services to better protect and educate 
consumers? 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, I think this is absolutely critical because, 
as you point out, it was bad products that created a lot of the prob- 
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lem that consumers took, either knowingly or unknowingly. One di- 
rection which the Federal Reserve has taken is just to try to outlaw 
certain practices. 

We found, for example, in the context of credit cards, that people 
just do not understand double-cycle billing. I am not sure I fully 
understand it myself, to tell you the truth. And it is probably not 
worth the effort of trying to teach people what that means. It is 
probably better just to get rid of that practice because it is decep- 
tive and people do not know how to understand it or work with it. 

There are other issues, though, relating to just the simple arith- 
metic of interest rates and so on that people really need to under- 
stand. It is not just a school issue. It is very much an issue for life. 
You know, people’s hopes and dreams are tied into buying a house 
or sending a child to college and so on. And if they want to do that, 
they have to become reasonably acquainted with financial products 
and how to make choices and how to make good decisions. And it 
is good for the economy, too, because you get more competition, you 
get better products from that. 

So you and I, Senator, we have discussed this many times in the 
past. I think we strongly agree with each other that financial lit- 
eracy is crucially important, and it is something that should get 
more attention than it already does in the schools. 

The Federal Reserve is very involved in this. We have done a lot 
of programs. We have worked with a lot of community organiza- 
tions and others to try to create programs, to try to support efforts 
to spread financial literacy. I have to concede, though, that we have 
not got the magic bullet yet. It is difficult. People — kids, particu- 
larly — do not tend to be that involved or that interested in the topic 
until the actual time comes when they have to make some kind of 
financial decision. And so the most effective time is typically 
around the time at which the person is making their mortgage de- 
cision or their car-buying decision. 

So there is some case, I think, to do it in schools, but I think 
there is also a case to have better counseling so that people who 
are making financial decisions have access to some help and assist- 
ance so they can make better choices. But I absolutely agree with 
you that, just as in any other market, if you do not have informed 
consumers, you are not going to have an effective market. And that 
is very important. 

Senator Akaka. And what must be done to improve access to 
mainstream financial institutions in economically unserved commu- 
nities? 

Mr. Bernanke. This is the issue of the unbanked, or the under- 
banked, again, an important issue. You have many people who, for 
whatever reason, haven’t bothered or don’t know how to open up 
a checking account and they end up paying money to cash their 
checks or to get a very short-term loan. 

We encourage banks and other financial institutions to do out- 
reach, to try to provide services in underserved neighborhoods, to 
have multilingual tellers and so on, and I think that is not only 
good public policy, it is good business for them to reach out to 
broader groups in the population. So I think that is another impor- 
tant issue in which we bring people into the banking system. 
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One way to do that, as I talked about in the past, in many cases, 
you have immigrants who want to make remittances back to their 
home country and some of the vehicles for making remittances are 
costly. Bringing them into the regular financial system, they can 
find cheaper, more effective, safer ways to send money home, and 
in doing so, they become acquainted with their local financial insti- 
tution and become able to partake of the other services, like a 
checking account and a savings account. 

So that is very closely related to the financial literacy issue, 
about bringing people into the financial mainstream. Once again, 
that is one of the best things we can do for people, to allow them 
to make better use of their incomes and they get to have a better 
life. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you for your response. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Dodd. Thank you very much. Senator. That completes 
the round. 

I know my colleagues — I have a couple of questions for you, Mr. 
Chairman, as well. I think Senator Shelby, and I see Senator 
Corker here, as well, and I don’t know if Senator Bennet may want 
to follow up, and I apologize to you, but you have seen the interest 
obviously in the membership showing up. 

I want to raise a couple of questions, one about bank holding 
companies, one about the potential of the Fed to buy Treasury 
bonds, and maybe one or two others. 

I mentioned in my opening comments some of the largest institu- 
tions that are experiencing significant problems were regulated by 
the Fed at the bank holding company level. Now, in addition to the 
bank holding companies that you historically regulated, we have 
many new companies that are applying for and been granted the 
bank holding company status by the Fed, including Goldman 
Sachs, Morgan Stanley, American Express, GMAC. 

Let me ask you a couple of questions. One is a basic question. 
I think I know the answer you want to give me, but I want to give 
you the chance to do so. As Chairman of the Federal Reserve, are 
you still committed to maintaining the separation between banking 
and commerce? And then second, given the problems that we have 
just seen with the more traditional bank holding companies, what 
assurances can you give the Committee that these new companies, 
the new applications that are coming through, which in many ways 
are different than the traditional bank holding companies, are 
going to be adequately regulated? 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, I do support the separation of banking and 
commerce, and in recent examples like GMAC, for example, we im- 
posed very tough conditions about disentangling themselves from 
General Motors and from other commerce activities to become a fi- 
nance company, essentially. So in that respect, we have been con- 
sistent. 

On bank holding companies, on the general principle, I think 
that consolidated supervision of large, complicated organizations is 
still very important, even more so important than we thought it 
was before because of the potential for a consumer finance com- 
pany there or broker-dealer there to create a risk for the entire or- 
ganization. So consolidated supervision, I think, is very important. 
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We at the Fed are committed to doing that. I think, if anything, 
what we need to do is he even more aggressive at looking not only 
at the holding company level, but going down into the underlying 
companies beneath the holding company to make sure that they 
are observing consumer protections, safety and soundness, and the 
like. There was some tendency, I think, to defer entirely to the 
functional regulators who are responsible for the companies under- 
neath the holding company. Indeed, we want to respect those prior- 
ities in the way that the Congress set up the rules, but the holding 
company supervisor, I think, does have a responsibility to make 
sure that not just at the holding company level, not just at the 
level of the policies that are being set by the top management, but 
down in the various organizations below that level that the policies 
are being followed and that companies are safe and sound. 

Chairman Dodd. Well, I welcome that and I would hope there is 
no additional authority that you need at the Fed in order to be able 
to exercise that authority. 

Mr. Bernanke. There has been some ambiguity. An example I 
would give would be consumer protection. What authority does the 
Fed have to look into a consumer finance company which is a sub- 
sidiary of a bank holding company when technically the primary 
regulator might be the FTC, for example. 

Chairman Dodd. Well, if it goes to the systemic safety and 
soundness and systemic risk of that institution, it would seem to 
me you have all the authority in the world. 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, before now, there were legal issues about 
what the appropriate priority was, who was primarily responsible, 
and so on, and what I am saying is that I think that what we have 
learned from this episode is that the holding company supervisor 
must have some ability, in conjunction with the functional regu- 
lator, to look at the condition and behavior of the firms below the 
holding company level, and that is something I have started doing 
and we intend to do. 

In terms of the new holding companies that have come in, we 
have been very assiduous in making sure they have adequate cap- 
ital, that they have restricted themselves to the activities which 
are appropriate for holding companies, so they are not involving in 
all kinds of other commercial activities, and we believe we are able 
to deal with those companies. But more generally, we are revisiting 
and rethinking our whole holding company supervision approach to 
make sure that we have a really comprehensive enterprise-wide ap- 
proach that looks at all the risk factors, not just at the holding 
company level but also throughout the organization. 

Chairman Dodd. Well, we need to stay closely in touch with you 
on that because that will be part of it. 

The second question I have has to do with, over the years, the 
Fed has not been active as a public trader in Treasury notes. In 
fact, it has been decades, I guess you could say, going back maybe 
to the very time that you are talking about historically, preferring 
instead to use the short-term Fed funds rate to manage interest 
rates. With the Fed’s target interest rate basically at zero, you 
have been forced to consider other means of conducting monetary 
policy. 
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In December, the FOMC said it was, and I quote, “evaluating the 
benefits of purchasing long-term Treasury securities.” In January, 
FOMC said it is now prepared to do this if, quote, “evolving cir- 
cumstances indicate that such transactions would be particularly 
effective in improving conditions in private sector markets.” Can 
you be more specific about those conditions that would lead the 
Federal Reserve to purchase long-term Treasury securities? 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, Senator, our objective is to improve the 
functioning of private credit markets so that people can borrow for 
all kinds of purposes. We are prepared, and we want to keep the 
option open to buy Treasury securities if we think that is the best 
way to improve the functioning or reduce interest rates in private 
markets. So we are certainly going to keep that option open. 

I should say, though, that we do obviously have a couple of other 
things going on right now. One is the purchases of the agency MBS 
and securities. The other is the proposed expansion of the TALF. 
So those are two directions that are certainly going to be taking up 
a lot of our attention in the short run. So we will keep that option 
open, but we are looking at some other ways of addressing the pri- 
vate markets, as well. 

Chairman Dodd. And just in that regard, raising the question, 
is it your view that an unacceptable rise in longer-term Treasury 
rates slow economic growth, resulting in the Fed actually buying 
longer-term Treasury securities? 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, we want to look at the overall state of the 
economy, and I would just note that one possible scenario would be 
the Japanese, where there was a more general quantitative easing 
approach, and the focus was not on specific credit markets but 
broadening the monetary base in general. In that case, the Japa- 
nese have and currently are buying long-term government bonds. 
That would be one possible scenario. 

But again, the basic goal here is to improve the functioning of 
private credit markets. We are not trying to affect the cost of gov- 
ernment finance, per se, rather the private sector. 

Chairman Dodd. I have gone over a little bit. Let me turn to 
Senator Shelby and then Senator Corker. 

Senator Shelby. Mr. Chairman, Secretary Geithner stated that 
the Treasury will direct bank regulators, including the Federal Re- 
serve, to begin a form of stress testing. Now, I believe it was a 
writer with the New York Times, Gretchen Morgenson, she wrote 
a week or so ago something that said, you know, before you can do 
a stress test on somebody, you have got to find the pulse, indicating 
that some of these banks were walking dead. I believe that was a 
term that Senator Corker used one time. 

If you are propping them up, how long can you prop them up and 
should you prop them up, because a lot of us don’t believe anything 
is too big to fail. Obviously, you think some institutions are too big 
to fail. But your predecessor, one of your predecessors. Dr. Volcker, 
who is a well respected economist, he testified before this same 
Committee several weeks ago that he thought some institutions, 
some banks were too big to exist, you know, too big. 

Now, having said that, I think you can fool the market a little 
bit every now and then, but not for long. The market basically has 
looked at a lot of these banks and they know they are in deep trou- 
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ble. They know that some of them, or at least the market thinks 
some of them are basically gone, or should be gone. So this begs 
the question of nationalization. You know, this has been brought 
up. 

I think you can take over a bank by converting the preferred, as 
you are talking about CitiCorp or some of them are talking about 
doing, and if you had 40 percent working control of CitiCorp, you 
basically would — you wouldn’t own it all, but you would own work- 
ing control, probably, and you would be the big power in the board- 
room, so to speak. Or you could take over a bank by taking it over, 
do away with stockholders and it becomes totally owned by the gov- 
ernment, so to speak. Neither one of those options, to me, is very 
desirable. 

I guess, where are you going? Can you say that today? Where are 
we going? 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, what we are doing is trying to assess how 
much capital these banks need in order to fulfill their function even 
in the stress scenario. So we are going to do an honest evaluation. 
We are going to do a tough evaluation, try to figure out how much 
hole there is, if there is a hole. In many cases, there is not a hole. 

Senator Shelby. Do you believe that most of those banks can 
withstand the stress test, a real stress test? 

Mr. Bernanke. The outcome of the stress test is not going to be 
fail or pass. The outcome of the stress test is, how much capital 
does this bank need in order to meet the needs of the credit — the 
credit needs of borrowers in our economy. 

You mentioned having majority ownership and so on. We don’t 
need majority ownership to work with the banks. We have very 
strong supervisory oversight. We can work with them now to get 
them to do whatever is necessary to restructure, take whatever 
steps are needed to become profitable again, to get rid of bad as- 
sets. We don’t have to take them over to do that. We have always 
worked with banks to make sure that they are healthy and stable, 
and we are going to work with them. I don’t see any reason to de- 
stroy the franchise value or to create the huge legal uncertainties 
of trying to formally nationalize a bank when it just isn’t nec- 
essary. 

I think what we can do is make sure they have enough capital 
to fulfill their function and at the same time exert adequate control 
to make sure that they are doing what is necessary to become 
healthy and viable in the longer term. 

With respect to your question about too big to exist, as I have 
said before, there is a too big to fail problem which is very severe. 
We need to think hard going forward how we are going to address 
that problem, but right now, we are in the middle of the crisis. 

Senator Shelby. Have you thought about ways to deal with it? 
We understand that some banks pose, or some institutions like 
AIG, systemic risk to the whole financial system 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, we are working right now on some pro- 
posals on resolution. One of the big problems is that if we wanted 
to close down a major institution, we don’t have the legal authori- 
ties and the framework to do it. So the Congress needs, in my opin- 
ion, to set forward a much more elaborate version of FDICIA, if you 
like, that would apply to large financial institutions of various 
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types that would give guidance to regulators, under appropriate 
checks and balances, about under what circumstances the regu- 
lators could shut down that firm in a safe way that doesn’t disrupt 
the financial markets. But absent those kinds of powers and that 
kind of framework, we really are having to play it by ear. 

Senator Shelby. I know a lot of people have got different pro- 
posals for the economy and how do you rectify the economy. I was 
told the other day there are about 155 million people gainfully em- 
ployed. We would like for it to be six or seven or eight million 
more. I understand that. But do you believe that the biggest chal- 
lenge to our economic system today is rectifying and bringing com- 
petence and capital from the private sector, trust to the banking 
system? 

Mr. Bernanke. Absolutely, Senator. Somebody asked me before, 
how would we know when things were starting to turn around? 
When some major banks start going out and raising significant pri- 
vate capital 

Senator Shelby. In the private sector? 

Mr. Bernanke. In the private sector, that will be a major indi- 
cator that we are moving in the right direction. 

Senator Shelby. And how do you do that with transparency, 
with closing some banks, consolidating some banks, letting the 
market know or believe in the banking system? 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, the various steps that I have described, in- 
cluding making sure they have enough capital to give themselves 
some fceathing space to do restructuring as needed, to have a pro- 
gram to buy assets off the balance sheets. Some of those steps that 
I have talked about will, if properly executed and forcefully exe- 
cuted, lead to a situation where it will be safe to come back in the 
water and private investors will be more confident about the fu- 
tures of the banks. 

Senator Shelby. You are the Chairman of the Federal Reserve, 
which is the central bank, but you are also the regulator of our 
largest banks, is that correct? 

Mr. Bernanke. Of the holding companies, yes. 

Senator Shelby. Do you believe, and I know you haven’t been in 
the Fed that long, but do you believe that the Fed has adequately 
supervised our banks as a regulator, or do you believe there were 
problems there that were not known or uncovered? 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, I think the Fed was a very active and con- 
scientious regulator. It did identify a lot of the problems. Along 
with our other fellow regulators, we identified issues with non-tra- 
ditional mortgages, with commercial real estate, with leveraged 
lending and other things. But what nobody did was understand 
how big and powerful this credit boom and the ensuing credit col- 
lapse was going to be, and routine supervision was just insufficient 
to deal with the size of this crisis. So clearly, going forward, we 
need to think much more broadly, more macroprudentially, about 
the whole system and think about what we need to do to make 
sure that the system as a whole doesn’t get subjected to this kind 
of broad-based crisis in the future. 

Senator Shelby. Does that include insurance, too, because insur- 
ance has been regulated under the McCarran-Ferguson Act by the 
States, but then you had AIG, which caused systemic stress, to say 
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the least, to our banking system, and they were regulated pri- 
marily by the New York State Insurance Commission. 

Mr. Bernanke. AIG had a Financial Products Division which 
was very lightly regulated and was the source of a great deal of 
systemic trouble. So I think that we do need to have broader-based 
coverage, more even coverage, more even playing field, to make 
sure that there aren’t — as our system evolves, that there aren’t 
markets and products and approaches that get out of the line of vi- 
sion of the regulators, and that was a problem we had in the last 
few years. 

Senator Shelby. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Dodd. Senator Corker. 

Senator Corker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for 
the second round of questioning. 

How many major banks, I mean, is the definition 19 or 20, is 
that what we determine to be major banks in this country? 

Mr. Bernanke. There are about 20 banks or so that are $100 bil- 
lion in assets or bigger. 

Senator Corker. OK. 

Mr. Bernanke. Those are basically the ones that we are going 
to be looking at in the next few 

Senator Corker. So I want to spend just a minute on the stress 
test and then move to a bigger issue. You mentioned that on the 
accrual loans, we were going to use existing accounting, which is 
GAAP accounting. My understanding is the banks actually take 
losses on those loans as they occur. 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, there is some provisioning for future losses 
and we will be looking at a 2-year horizon and asking the question, 
what are the expected losses over that whole horizon. 

Senator Corker. So what you really will be doing, then, is going 
in and ensuring that they are actually provisioning properly, and 
the fact is that I think most — a lot of smart people in the country 
believe that that is where the huge losses exist that have not been 
taken, obviously because of GAAP accounting, and what you are 
going to do is actually get them to increase those reserves substan- 
tially. At that point, they will be insolvent, and so, therefore, then 
you would be providing public funding to make up that capital defi- 
ciency, is that correct? 

Mr. Bernanke. I don’t agree necessarily that they will be insol- 
vent, but clearly 

Senator Corker. Well, some of them obviously will. 

Mr. Bernanke. Clearly, we have to look at their provisioning. 
The rules are that you can account for those expected losses either 
through provision or through more capital, but essentially it is the 
same point. 

Senator Corker. And the reason for additional — their capital 
will be too low, so they might not be insolvent, but the fact is they 
would need in some cases substantial public investment to get their 
capital ratios where they need to be so they would be considered 
solvent, let me put it that way. 

Mr. Bernanke. So they would be considered well capitalized. 

Senator Corker. OK. So I guess as I hear that, there seems to 
be sort of two schools of thought. One is that we need to take our 
medicine and that there needs to be some failures or maybe we 
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need to have a bad bank scenario under these major banks, be- 
cause in some cases, they could actually support their own bad 
bank. And then there is another that says we are just sort of going 
to meter out losses over time and continue sort of what we have 
been doing, and I am not criticizing, I am just making the observa- 
tion that I think what I heard you say is, in essence, we are sort 
of going to continue doing what we are doing. We are going to go 
in and create this mechanism, these convertible preferred shares, 
and as the banks actually take these losses which we know are 
coming, they will convert that into common equity. But in essence, 
we are sort of continuing what we have been doing with TARP 
funding. We are just calling it something a little different to get the 
tangible common equity up where it needs to be, is that correct? 

Mr. Bernanke. And to make the banks well capitalized so there 
will be some public ownership in terms of the shares of the com- 
mon equity, but we want them to have enough capital. 

Senator Corker. Mr. Chairman, just for what it is worth, I think 
that is incredibly enlightening, probably the most enlightening 
thing that has been said in the last 5 weeks as far as where we 
are going, which again I don’t criticize. I think we need to get it 
right. 

But it seems to me that this has been creating this sort of dead 
man walking, this sort of zombie-like banking scenario, and while 
I have been not using these words out and around, it seems to me 
that what you have explained is a creeping nationalism of our 
banks. I mean, in essence, many of them don’t have appropriate 
capital. You are going to stress test them, which means you are 
going to make them reserve up properly, which they should do and 
I applaud that. And then you are going to provide the public fund- 
ing to meet that capital requirement. I don’t like saying things like 
this and squirmed a little bit when I was asked about Chairman 
Dodd’s comments about nationalization, but in essence, this is a 
form of sort of creeping nationalism, right? 

Mr. Bernanke. Senator, there are two sides to this. One side is 
providing the capital they need to provide credit to the economy, 
which is essential. But we are not just handing them this capital 
and saying, go do your thing. We also have on the other side the 
supervisory oversight, the TARP oversight, to make sure that they 
are not just sitting around but that they are taking the steps nec- 
essary to clean themselves up so that they will be profitable in the 
future. At that point, private capital will come in and public capital 
can go out. And as I was saying before, the best sign of success will 
be when the government can start taking its capital out, or the 
banks can start replacing the public capital with private sector cap- 
ital. That is what we are aiming for. 

Senator Corker. I just took your comment earlier, you know, 
there are a lot of assumptions about what our public policy is and 
I think people understand about the condition that Senator Shelby 
mentioned about too big to fail. But when you stated earlier, we 
are committed to ensuring the viability of all major U.S. financial 
institutions, that is a statement that I guess I have never heard 
said that clearly before and I think that some of us have expected 
that there is at least a possibility if a financial institution is not 
performing properly they might be seized, which is certainly a form 
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of nationalization, for a period of time, but it is different. It is 
under different circumstances. 

But what I hear you saying today — again, I am not being critical, 
I might be later, but I am just observing right now — is that we are 
going to get them to sort of take their medicine. We are going to 
go in and make them reserve up for these accrual loans that we 
know is where the next huge hole is, but we are going to give them 
public dollars. I mean, that, to me, and I certainly haven’t been 
around that long here, but that, to me, is nationalization. I mean, 
that — I would like for you to give me a term to use as I leave here 
as to what we would call that. 

Mr. Bernanke. Call it public-private partnership. It is not na- 
tionalization because the banks will not be wholly owned or prob- 
ably not even majority owned by the government. The government 
will be a shareholder, along with private shareholders 

Senator Corker. But you are putting in a mechanism to where 
our common equity holdings will be large by virtue of creating this 
convertible preferred situation and you know that the losses are 
coming because you are g:oing to do this stress test. I mean, that 
is why you are putting this vehicle in place. And I do wonder how 
we ever get to the end game where in essence there are, in fact, 
people willing to buy common shares. I mean, I can’t imagine in 
these 19 or 20 institutions anybody, after hearing this statement 
today, which maybe you have said it before and I hadn’t heard it, 
but why would anybody go buy common shares in banks today in 
those 19 or 20? Why would anybody do it? 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, they wouldn’t today, but I think eventually 
they will. It is all the elements of the program working together 
to take off the bad assets, to recapitalize them, to get them restruc- 
tured. I think part of this is that, remember, we do have a legal 
procedure. We do have the FDICIA laws and prompt corrective ac- 
tion. If a bank does become insolvent, then the FDIC will, of 
course, intervene. But we are not close to that. All the banks are 
above their regulatory 

Senator Corker. Well, they are only there because we are con- 
tinuing — I mean, the statement has been made that we are going 
to keep putting public dollars in to keep that occurring, so they are 
never going to get to a point, these 19 or 20 banks will never get 
to a point where the seizure occurs because you are putting in 
place a mechanism to keep that from happening, and I am just say- 
ing that is a really bold statement and someQiing that I guess I 
haven’t deciphered until today. Have you heard this, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

Chairman Dodd. Well, I just say, look, I mean, we are in — as the 
Senator from Connecticut learned a few days ago, a full statement 
saying that I thought this was a bad choice to go to. The adminis- 
tration, in my view, is opposed to it. But when pressed, could some- 
thing like this happen, I should have been more careful in my se- 
lection of words. We need to be careful here in the language we are 
using at this very hearing. 

And as I hear my colleague, he is raising some very good ques- 
tions. But I think I heard the Chairman also describing this is not 
a desirable result we are looking at here. The desirable result is 
these institutions to be run and managed in private hands. That 
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is the goal we are trying to achieve here. I think we need to be 
careful to make sure we are not going to contribute to the very out- 
come we are trying to avoid. 

Senator Corker. But I think the mechanism that is being put in 
place is a mechanism that absolutely means that none of the 20 
major — 19, 20 major banks in our country ever have the chance of 
being seized, and, in essence, that we are going to put whatever 
public capital in place once they do the appropriate amount of re- 
serving that needs to take place, and I applaud you for doing that, 
to make sure that that doesn’t occur, that they have proper capital 
ratios. That is what I am hearing 

Mr. Bernanke. Senator, it is not a statement of principle or for- 
ever. Based on our knowledge of those banks and where they are 
and where we think they are going to come out, we believe this is 
the best way forward. 

Senator Corker. Isn’t that tantamount to saying that for a pe- 
riod of time while all of this is occurring, in essence, the — and 
again, it is not a criticism, it is an observation — there is no need 
for private investment in these institutions, that we are going to 
go through a period of time where, in essence, the public sector, as 
it has been, but we are making now this sort of a statement now 
that for a period of time, the only viable avenue for these institu- 
tions is going to be the public sector, and we are just acknowl- 
edging that that is the case. 

Mr. Bernanke. It has been the case. If we hadn’t had the TARP 
money in October, we would have had a global banking crisis. 
Many, many banks would have failed and the results would have 
been extremely bad. 

Senator Corker. And it seems to me that what we are throwing 
out is that notion that some folks have put forth — again, I am just 
observing — of creating some mechanism for these banks to actually 
be healthy now that is not going to happen, that in essence this 
good bank/bad bank scenario where someone actually proposed for 
the four largest banks they just create their own, where in essence 
the assets are separated from these institutions and people might 
actually invest in them. That idea is definitely not one of pursuit 
today. 

Mr. Bernanke. Senator, let me be clear. If there is a private sec- 
tor solution, including private capital raised, that is great 

Senator Corker. No, no, no, no. 

Mr. Bernanke. That is great. 

Senator Corker. This will be a public — I mean, the public sector 
would have to be involved, it seems, in helping create a good bank/ 
bad bank, where they are separated. But the point is you are mak- 
ing a statement today that things of that nature, where we are ac- 
tually going to try to separate these bad assets in that mechanism 
and actually calls people to invest in the good side of the bank, that 
thought process is not the pursuit of today. 

Mr. Bernanke. Senator, I don’t want to speak for the Treasury 
about what might happen in terms of individual cases, but there 
is one issue with that bad bank that you are describing, which is 
that it is very difficult to value the assets that you put into the bad 
bank. One of the advantages of the private-public partnership 
asset purchase program is that we would hope to get market-based 
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prices so the taxpayer wouldn’t be overpaying for the assets which 
are, one way or another, made the responsibility of the govern- 
ment. 

Senator Corker. And I will stop. I know you have been very gen- 
erous with the time, Mr. Chairman 

Chairman Dodd. Let me ask this, if I can 

Senator Corker. Let me just follow up with this last — I am stop- 
ping with this. It seems to me that all of us have talked about the 
need for the credit markets to function, and you have stated that 
on the front end and all the way through, and I know Chairman 
Dodd and Ranking Member Shelby have said the same thing. I see 
no event, based on what you just said, I see no event that changes 
the mix in any way to really cause that to occur. I mean, what I 
see is this sort of continuation of this sort of dead man walking, 
zombie bank, whatever you want, just sort of this going on for a 
period of time and there is nothing, no jolt of any kind that offers 
any kind of different scenario with our major institutions as I lis- 
ten to what you are saying. 

Mr. Bernanke. I must not be very clear. I apologize. First of all, 
I think “zombie” was not an appropriate description for any of the 
banks. I think they all have substantial franchise value. They are 
all lending. They are all active. They have substantial international 
franchises. So I don’t think that is an accurate description. 

But the point I want to make is that even as we put capital into 
these banks, we are not standing by and letting them do what they 
want, to take risks or to continue to operate in an inefficient man- 
ner. We are going to be very tough on them to make sure, along 
with the private shareholders who still have an interest, that they 
take whatever drastic steps are necessary to restore themselves to 
profitability, and that is what is going to make them eventually in- 
teresting to private investors. 

Chairman Dodd. You know, I just want to — in picking up on the 
point, first of all — and this is, I think, a very important exchange 
because it is a critical question. The announcement of the stress 
itself has, I think, created stress in a sense in terms of how the 
private sector looks at the institutions, in terms of their willingness 
to provide the additional private capital, which is critical — ulti- 
mately what we are seeking here. So you might address that ques- 
tion. 

And the public-private partnership idea is one that I think has 
some value, because if we are only talking about people coming and 
investing in entities that have Government guarantees to them one 
way or the other, whether it is treasuries or commercial paper, 
whatever the laundry list is of investments you can make and you 
are making them because there is a Government guarantee. Then 
it seems to me we are missing what ultimately needs to be done, 
and that is, getting capital to invest in those riskier investments 
that do not have the guarantees. Ultimately, that is the answer. 
And so the question is: How do we get closer to that model that 
attracts that private investment in the non-Government guaran- 
teed instruments that are out there? 

There are some ideas kicking around about creating a fund in a 
sense in the public-private partnership idea that would take quali- 
fied investors from hedge funds and money markets and others to 
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begin to use their capital and public capital as a way of creating 
markets — a buyer and a seller. I mean, what we are missing here 
is the buyer and the seller. That is what creates a market. You do 
not create a market by Government action or Government regula- 
tion. You create a market when you have a buyer and a seller 
showing up and they decide to engage in a negotiation over the 
purchase of an instrument. And until that moment begins to hap- 
pen, obviously we are buying the time to get to that point and try- 
ing to urge this along. 

My colleague from Tennessee, who I have great admiration for 
and have immensely enjoyed my working relationship with, raises 
a very, very important question. I think we agree on where we are 
trying to get to, and I think you very cautiously raise the issues 
of which path are we sort of following here. What I hear you saying 
is, one, to try and make sure we have institutions around where 
we can actually perform, and simultaneously then create the oppor- 
tunities through these public-private partnerships that have been 
suggested by some as a way of inducing that private capital to 
come in and that buyer and that seller to show up. And when the 
buyer and the seller show up, they start creating the markets, and 
these assets, then we can determine their value, these toxic assets, 
and credit begins to flow. And that to me is the heart of it all on 
how we get there. 

Anyone who suggests that one path or the other guarantees us 
an outcome, but in the absence of providing the institutional frame- 
work by which you then can move seems to be a dangerous one if 
we do not be careful. 

So I do not know if you want to comment on that at all or not, 
but I would give you a chance to respond to that. 

Mr. Bernanke. No, I think that is well put. I think we want to 
get as much certainty about the policy going forward so people un- 
derstand the rules. There have been complaints about that, and it 
is well justified. We want to do what we can to both get the banks 
back on a profitable path, to get the bad assets off their books, and 
to make them attractive again. And I think you are absolutely 
right that that is the end game, when private money will start 
coming back in. And I am sure it will happen. The sooner, the bet- 
ter. 

Chairman Dodd. Let me ask you just one question I wanted to 
raise. And I appreciate, by the way, your point on the TARP, and 
I thank my colleague from Tennessee. He was critically helpful in 
that critical moment, those 14 days of trying to put something to- 
gether that made some sense, and your point that had we not 
acted, we would be having a very different conversation in this 
room today, I think is what you are telling us. And we would be 
talking about not whether or not these institutions are going to be 
around. They would be gone, many of them. Is that correct? 

Mr. Bernanke. Yes. 

Chairman Dodd. Yes. The role of the Community Reinvestment 
Act, this item keeps on popping back up again. We had some 
lengthy debates in this Committee, as I was a junior Member of it 
when we went through with it. My good friend Phil Gramm of 
Texas was the Chair, and Phil and I did a lot of work together on 
a number of issues. But Phil the other day wrote another piece 
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about the CRA is a fundamental issue, and yet I see in a February 
12 study by the boss in the San Francisco Fed cited evidence show- 
ing that 60 percent of the higher-priced loans in that period of time 
we are talking about went to middle- and higher-income borrowers 
or neighborhoods not covered by the Community Reinvestment Act, 
that loans originated by the CRA-covered lenders were significantly 
less likely to be in foreclosure than those originated by lenders not 
covered by the CRA. 

An October 14 study from the University of North Carolina and 
the Center for Community Capital showed that home loan bor- 
rowers with similar risk characteristics defaulted at much higher 
rates when they borrowed subprime mortgages than when they re- 
ceived community reinvestment loans. 

Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Bernanke. Yes, that is what the Fed research shows. I think 
the number is that only 6 percent of the subprime delinquencies 
were based on mortgages made by CRA-covered institutions into 
CRA neighborhoods. 

Chairman Dodd. Yes. 

Mr. Bernanke. So, we know that mortgage brokers and others 
were very much involved in making those loans, and they are not 
covered by CRA. 

Chairman Dodd. But the underwriting standards in institutions 
dealing with community reinvestment are very tough. Do you agree 
with that? Well, not tough 

Mr. Bernanke. I would not want to make a complete blanket 
statement, but certainly the banks which are more directly regu- 
lated, and Federal regulators, did a better job on average of under- 
writing mortgages than did the non-federally regulated lenders. 

Chairman Dodd. My colleague Senator Shelby has some com- 
ments. 

Senator Shelby. Mr. Chairman, a lot of people believe — and you 
have seen a lot of the writings — that the Fed and Treasury and 
others basically have exacerbated, compounded the problem for the 
banks by propping them up. In other words, I am going to back to 
the market. The market obviously believes that some of those 
banks — not all — maybe are insolvent, you know, have been insol- 
vent basically by standard accounting stuff. 

Wouldn’t we be better off to close some of those banks rather 
than continue to prop them up and let the American people con- 
tinue to believe — no confidence in them? In other words, they are 
not buying stock. They are not investing in the private banks be- 
cause they do not trust them, you know, because they do not know 
what is in those portfolios. And when the Government, which is the 
Fed and others, get involved in that — I know you are the lender of 
last resort, and you are also a bank regulator. I understand all 
that. But aren’t you sending a message out, like Senator Corker — 
that we are going to keep these banks open no matter what? How 
are you ever going to track private capital? And there is a lot of 
private capital, as you know, Mr. Chairman, on the sidelines now 
looking for an investment. But they are not investing in the banks 
because they do not trust the banks. 

Mr. Bernanke. The first step. Senator Shelby, I think is to get 
the clarity. Get the clarity. 
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Senator Shelby. Transparency? 

Mr. Bernanke. Transparency. And there are two parts of this 
program that are going to do that. The first is the assessment that 
we are undertaking, and the second is what happens after the 
asset purchase program goes into place and takes assets off their 
balance sheets. 

But, you know. Senator, we are following the law. The law has 
a very explicit set of rules under which we can go in and shut down 
a bank. 

Senator Shelby. We know that. 

Mr. Bernanke. We cannot just go shut down a bank that is well 
capitalized or meets capital standards. 

Senator Shelby. You should not ever do that. But we are talking 
about the banks that are insolvent or have no pulse, so to speak. 

Mr. Bernanke. I think there are a couple of issues, practical 
issues, that people need to pay attention to. One is just the great 
technical difficulty of shutting down an enormous holding company 
with many components, an international presence. 

Senator Shelby. We understand that. 

Mr. Bernanke. And the implications that would have for market 
function and market confidence. I think that would be enormous. 
And we saw some of that with Lehman Brothers, frankly. 

The other is I think 

Senator Shelby. We have seen some of that with AIG, haven’t 
we? 

Mr. Bernanke. And with AIG. If I thought the banks were, you 
know, irrevocably damaged, I would have a different view. But I do 
believe that our major banks have significant franchise values. And 
one of the things that we have learned is that when the Govern- 
ment takes over a company, one of the things that happens imme- 
diately is that the counterparties start pulling away the franchise 
value, the brand name starts to erode very quickly. 

And so I think, if through our regulatory process we can get the 
banks to perform better and to improve, then the time may come 
when, if they do not succeed in doing that, it will be appropriate 
to shut them down and so on. But for the moment, I think the right 
strategy is transparency, find out what we can about their true sta- 
tus, and to try to find the minimally disruptive way to get them 
into an improved condition. And I think those things are feasible 
right now. 

Now, we certainly, as I said to Senator Corker, there is no com- 
mitment by any means to never shut down a big bank. Absolutely 
not. But I do believe that the major banks we have now can be sta- 
bilized, and in the near term, it is important to do so. 

Senator Shelby. Are we going down the road that Japan went 
down in a sense? Some people say we are. Some say we are not. 
In other words, they never confronted their banking problems in 
the 1990s. Have they 

Mr. Bernanke. We have been very 

Senator Shelby. Sir? 

Mr. Bernanke. I am sorry. 

Senator Shelby. Are we going down the same road in a sense? 

Mr. Bernanke. No, Senator. We 

Senator Shelby. Propping up banks that are dead, so to speak? 
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Mr. Bernanke. No, Senator. As I said, we are going to trans- 
parency. We want to find out what their true positions really are, 
and if we, the regulators, the Treasury, were to determine that a 
bank were really not viable, that would be a different question. But 
right now the view is that these assessments will determine how 
much capital they need to continue to lend and support the econ- 
omy. 

Senator Shelby. Last, how do you get the market to believe that 
what you are doing is the right thing? Obviously, most of them do 
not. Most of the participants in the market that are keen observers 
do not believe in what you are doing with the banks, because look 
at the bank stocks. 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, there are a lot of factors affecting bank 
stocks, including uncertainty about what the Government might 
do. 

Senator Shelby. Sure. 

Mr. Bernanke. So I am not sure you can make that judgment. 
I think we have to go forward. We have to try to ascertain the state 
of the banks. We have to see what the situation really is. But my 
belief is that what we will come out with is capital that will allow 
these banks to continue and to provide the credit that we need and 
do so in a way that is not as disruptive to the markets as would 
be the alternative at this point. 

Senator Shelby. Thank you. 

Chairman Dodd. The last point I would make I think is very im- 
portant. I think obviously the markets are skittish, and obviously 
there is a lot going on. And clarity is very important, the trans- 
parency you are talking about. I think the more people — Bob men- 
tioned this earlier, and I wish I had said it myself at the outset. 
So much of what is missing is getting that sense of the framework, 
where are we. I think people understand how we got here. We can 
talk about that. But where are we? What needs to be done to get 
us moving in the right direction? And I think to the extent people 
understand that — they may not like it, but they understand it — 
then you do not get these kind of high volatility and jerking around 
that we see so often where one statement from one individual can 
have a significant impact on a market fluctuation. I think that is 
in a sense what happens when there is this lack of certainty or 
clarity, to the extent you can have certainty, obviously, in an envi- 
ronment like this. 

I think these closing comments, while they have not involved a 
lot of people here, I think they have been tremendously valuable 
and important, and your responses to Senator Shelby I think have 
been very helpful as well on all of that. And I do think sometimes 
we — the markets are very important, obviously. We watch them 
every day. But I think too many times we look at only that every 
day as an indication of where things are going. And it is an impor- 
tant indication, but it is not the only indication of what is hap- 
pening. And I think that is the point you were trying to make, and 
I welcome that. 

We thank you very, very much 

Senator Corker. Mr. Chairman, could I — this is not getting into 
an ideology discussion. The statement was made earlier that the 
Federal Reserve does not have the authority to close down a large 
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institution. I think the Chairman may have heen referring to AIG. 
I am not sure. But I am wondering if it would be good for him to 
clarify, and then since this Committee, I guess, would have some- 
thing to do with that, if there is something that he is asking for, 
because what I would hate to happen is 2 years from now we end 
up in a situation, if it is AIG — he might have been talking about 
Citigroup. I do not know who he is talking about. I would love the 
clarification. But I would hate for us to wake up 2 years from now 
and the Fed be saying, well, we would have done it, but we did not 
have the authority to do it. And I am just wondering if he might 
clarify since that is an important 

Mr. Bernanke. Senator, thank you. I have talked about this on 
a number of occasions. I think what is missing is a comprehensive 
resolution authority, a set of rules and guidelines which explains 
how the Government in general would address the potential failure 
of a systemically critical firm, like AIG, for instance. 

Senator Corker. So it could be Citigroup. It could be any firm. 

Mr. Bernanke. Right. The existing rules do not cover a Citigroup 
because that is a bank holding company with lots of different com- 
ponents. So we do not have a good framework for dealing with sys- 
temically critical firms. At the Fed we are working on some pro- 
posals. We would be happy to share them with you at some point. 
But I do think that that is the first step. Until it is safe to close 
down a big firm, you are going to be forced to take actions to avoid 
it. And as I said, I would be very happy to get rid of the 5 percent 
of my balance sheet which is tied up in these kinds of extraor- 
dinary rescue efforts. 

So it is critical that we have a good resolution regime, and we 
are working hard on it and would be happy to share with you. Sen- 
ator Corker 

Senator Corker. So you are not asking — you are not going to 
come back in a year and say, well, we would have closed down X 
or AIG, but we do not have that authority, we are working toward 
that end? 

Mr. Bernanke. I am hoping this will be part of the broad reform 
package that is going forward. 

Chairman Dodd. And I think you made that clear in the past. 
The Lehman Brothers issue, I know there has been a highly con- 
troversial question, obviously. But there was a classic, where allow- 
ing that to default was certainly — that was within the authority. 

Mr. Bernanke. Well, we had no way to address it otherwise. 

Chairman Dodd. Yes. So there is, I think — it is a good question, 
but I think it has been answered by actions already that have oc- 
curred, as well as the statements you have made today. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, it has been a long 4 hours, and I know you 
have got Budget Committee hearings later this week, so we hope 
this has been helpful in preparation for those hearings. 

I would like as well at some point — stabilizing the financial sys- 
tem is obviously the critical question, and I think the Committee 
might be interested in the Fed’s suggestions in terms of prioritizing 
the kinds of steps that we should be taking in this Committee. I 
would be very interested in your observations and those of your 
staff as to what sort of batting order you would like to see this 
Committee of jurisdiction over the financial institutions of the 
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country to bring up and what are the most important issues we 
ought to address more quickly, and some will require probably 
some longer thought. And I privately have chatted with the Chair- 
man about tapping into the expertise of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem to talk about the modernization issues that many — or I think 
every Member of this Committee has an interest in, and how we 
proceed along those lines. 

So we would like to call on the Federal Reserve’s fine staff to get 
some sense of what you think we ought to be doing in what order 
as to how we ought to proceed. It would be helpful. 

This has been very helpful, a good hearing. Thank you for being 
here. 

[Whereupon, at 1:20 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 

[Prepared statements, response to written questions, and addi- 
tional material supplied for the record follow:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF SENATOR TIM JOHNSON 

Thank you, Chairman Bernanke for being here today. It is no exaggeration to say 
that our economy is currently undergoing a period of extraordinary stress and vola- 
tility. Unfortunately, I suspect we are not yet at the end of the road in terms the 
financial difficulties plaguing Americans. 

I applaud the Federal Reserve for continuing to use its tools to lessen the impact 
of the recession, to decrease the volatility in the markets, and to unfreeze credit 
markets, but I have concerns that as the Federal Reserve expands its balance sheets 
and interest rates remain near zero, that the Fed will have fewer options and less 
flexibility than it has had over the past year. I am also concerned that some of these 
actions may perpetuate the idea that the government is in the business of propping 
up insolvent ventures when they go bad. 

I am deeply interested in the Fed’s economic forecast for 2009, and I look forward 
to hearing how the Fed will continue to address the problems plaguing our economy. 

The crisis in our economy is real, and there is no question that more must be done 
to address the situation. I am committed to our Nation’s economic recovery and to 
ensuring the safety and soundness of the financial sector without placing unneces- 
sary burdens on the taxpayer. As this Committee works to address the crisis in our 
economy, we will continue to look to your expertise. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF BEN S. BERNANKE 

Chairman, Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 

February 24, 2009 

Chairman Dodd, Senator Shelby, and members of the Committee, I appreciate the 
opportunity to discuss monetary policy and the economic situation and to present 
the Federal Reserve’s Monetary Policy Report to the Congress. 

Recent Economic and Financial Developments and the Policy Responses 

As you are aware, the U.S. economy is undergoing a severe contraction. Employ- 
ment has fallen steeply since last autumn, and the unemployment rate has moved 
up to 7.6 percent. The deteriorating job market, considerable losses of equity and 
housing wealth, and tight lending conditions have weighed down consumer senti- 
ment and spending. In addition, businesses have cut back capital outlays in re- 
sponse to the softening outlook for sales as well as the difficulty of obtaining credit. 
In contrast to the first half of last year, when robust foreign demand for U.S. goods 
and services provided some offset to weakness in domestic spending, exports 
slumped in the second half as our major trading partners fell into recession and 
some measures of global growth turned negative for the first time in more than 25 
years. In all, U.S. real gross domestic product (GDP) declined slightly in the third 
quarter of 2008, and that decline steepened considerably in the fourth quarter. The 
sharp contraction in economic activity appears to have continued into the first quar- 
ter of 2009. 

The substantial declines in the prices of energy and other commodities last year 
and the Rowing margin of economic slack have contributed to a substantial less- 
ening of inflation pressures. Indeed, overall consumer price inflation measured on 
a 12-month basis was close to zero last month. Core inflation, which excludes the 
direct effects of food and energy prices, also has declined significantly. 

The principal cause of the economic slowdown was the collapse of the global credit 
boom and the ensuing financial crisis, which has affected asset values, credit condi- 
tions, and consumer and business confidence around the world. The immediate trig- 
ger of the crisis was the end of housing booms in the United States and other coun- 
tries and the associated problems in mortgage markets, notably the collapse of the 
U.S. subprime mortgage market. Conditions in housing and mortgage markets have 
proved a serious drag on the broader economy both directly, through their impact 
on residential construction and related industries and on household wealth, and in- 
directly, through the effects of rising mortgage delinquencies on the health of finan- 
cial institutions. Recent data show that residential construction and sales continue 
to be very weak, house prices continue to fall, and foreclosure starts remain at very 
high levels. 

The financial crisis intensified significantly in September and October. In Sep- 
tember, the Treasury and the Federal Housing Finance Agency placed the govern- 
ment-sponsored enterprises, Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac, into conservatorship, 
and Lehman Brothers Holdings filed for bankruptcy. In the following weeks, several 
other large financial institutions failed, came to the brink of failure, or were ac- 
quired by competitors under distressed circumstances. Losses at a prominent money 
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market mutual fund prompted investors, who had traditionally considered money 
market mutual funds to be virtually risk-free, to withdraw large amounts from such 
funds. The resulting outflows threatened the stability of short-term funding mar- 
kets, particularly the commercial paper market, upon which corporations rely heav- 
ily for their short-term borrowing needs. Concerns about potential losses also under- 
mined confidence in wholesale bank funding markets, leading to further increases 
in bank borrowing costs and a tightening of credit availability from banks. 

Recognizing the critical importance of the provision of credit to businesses and 
households from financial institutions, the Congress passed the Emergency Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Act last fall. Under the authority granted by this act, the Treas- 
ury purchased preferred shares in a broad range of depository institutions to shore 
up their capital bases. During this period, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion (FDIC) introduced its Temporary Liquidity Guarantee Program, which ex- 
panded its guarantees of bank liabilities to include selected senior unsecured obliga- 
tions and all non-interest-bearing transactions deposits. The Treasury — in concert 
with the Federal Reserve and the FDIC — provided packages of loans and guarantees 
to ensure the continued stability of Citigroup and Bank of America, two of the 
world’s largest banks. Over this period, governments in many foreign countries also 
announced plans to stabilize their financial institutions, including through large- 
scale capital injections, expansions of deposit insurance, and guarantees of some 
forms of bank debt. 

Faced with the significant deterioration in financial market conditions and a sub- 
stantial worsening of the economic outlook, the Federal Open Market Committee 
(FOMC) continued to ease monetary policy aggressively in the final months of 2008, 
including a rate cut coordinated with five other major central banks. In December 
the FOMC brought its target for the federal funds rate to a historically low range 
of 0 to Va percent, where it remains today. The FOMC anticipates that economic 
conditions are likely to warrant exceptionally low levels of the Federal funds rate 
for some time. 

With the Federal funds rate near its floor, the Federal Reserve has taken addi- 
tional steps to ease credit conditions. To support housing markets and economic ac- 
tivity more broadly, and to improve mortgage market functioning, the Federal Re- 
serve has begun to purchase large amounts of agency debt and agency mortgage- 
backed securities. Since the announcement of this program last November, the con- 
forming fixed mortgage rate has fallen nearly 1 percentage point. The Federal Re- 
serve also established new lending facilities and expanded existing facilities to en- 
hance the flow of credit to businesses and households. In response to heightened 
stress in bank funding markets, we increased the size of the Term Auction Facility 
to help ensure that banks could obtain the funds they need to provide credit to their 
customers, and we expanded our network of swap lines with foreign central banks 
to ease conditions in interconnected dollar funding markets at home and abroad. We 
also established new lending facilities to support the functioning of the commercial 
paper market and to ease pressures on money market mutual funds. In an effort 
to restart securitization markets to support the extension of credit to consumers and 
small businesses, we joined with the Treasury to announce the Term Asset-Backed 
Securities Loan Facility (TALF). The TALF is expected to begin extending loans 
soon. 

The measures taken by the Federal Reserve, other U.S. Government entities, and 
foreign governments since September have helped to restore a de^ee of stability to 
some financial markets. In particular, strains in short-term funding markets have 
eased notably since the fall, and London interbank offered rates (Libor) — upon 
which borrowing costs for many households and businesses are based — have de- 
creased sharply. Conditions in the commercial paper market also have improved, 
even for lower-rated borrowers, and the sharp outflows from money market mutual 
funds seen in September have been replaced by modest inflows. Corporate risk 
spreads have declined somewhat from extraordinarily high levels, although these 
spreads remain elevated by historical standards. Likely spurred by the improve- 
ments in pricing and liquidity, issuance of investment-grade corporate bonds has 
been strong, and speculative-grade issuance, which was near zero in the fourth 
quarter, has picked up somewhat. As I mentioned earlier, conforming fixed mort- 
gage rates for households have declined. Nevertheless, despite these favorable devel- 
opments, significant stresses persist in many markets. Notably, most securitization 
markets remain shut, other than that for conforming mortgages, and some financial 
institutions remain under pressure. 

In light of ongoing concerns over the health of financial institutions, the Secretary 
of the Treasury recently announced a plan for further actions. This plan includes 
four principal elements: First, a new capital assistance program will be established 
to ensure that banks have adequate buffers of high-quality capital, based on the re- 
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suits of comprehensive stress tests to be conducted by the financial regulators, in- 
cluding the Federal Reserve. Second is a public-private investment fund in which 
private capital will be leveraged with public funds to purchase legacy assets from 
financial institutions. Third, the Federal Reserve, using capital provided by the 
Treasury, plans to expand the size and scope of the TALF to include securities 
backed by commercial real estate loans and potentially other types of asset-backed 
securities as well. Fourth, the plan includes a range of measures to help prevent 
unnecessary foreclosures. Together, over time these initiatives should further sta- 
bilize our financial institutions and markets, improving confidence and helping to 
restore the flow of credit needed to promote economic recovery. 

Federal Reserve Transparency 

The Federal Reserve is committed to keeping the Congress and the public in- 
formed about its lending programs and balance sheet. For example, we continue to 
add to the information shown in the Fed’s H.4.1 statistical release, which provides 
weekly detail on the balance sheet and the amounts outstanding for each of the Fed- 
eral Reserve’s lending facilities. Extensive additional information about each of the 
Federal Reserve’s lending programs is available online. ^The Fed also provides bi- 
monthly reports to the Congress on each of its programs that rely on the section 
13(3) authorities. Generally, our disclosure policies reflect the current best practices 
of major central banks around the world. In addition, the Federal Reserve’s internal 
controls and management practices are closely monitored by an independent inspec- 
tor general, outside private-sector auditors, and internal management and oper- 
ations divisions, and through periodic reviews by the Government Accountability Of- 
fice. 

All that said, we recognize that recent developments have led to a substantial in- 
crease in the public’s interest in the Fed’s programs and balance sheet. For this rea- 
son, we at the Fed have begun a thorough review of our disclosure policies and the 
effectiveness of our communication. Today I would like to highlight two initiatives. 

First, to improve public access to information concerning Fed policies and pro- 
grams, we recently unveiled a new section of our Web site that brings together in 
a systematic and comprehensive way the full range of information that the Federal 
Reserve already makes available, supplemented by explanations, discussions, and 
analyses. ^ We will use that Web site as one means of keeping the public and the 
Congress fully informed about Fed programs. 

Second, at my request. Board Vice Chairman Donald Kohn is leading a committee 
that will review our current publications and disclosure policies relating to the Fed’s 
balance sheet and lending policies. The presumption of the committee will be that 
the public has a right to know, and that the nondisclosure of information must be 
affirmatively justified by clearly articulated criteria for confidentiality, based on fac- 
tors such as reasonable claims to privacy, the confidentiality of supervisory informa- 
tion, and the need to ensure the effectiveness of policy. 

The Economic Outlook and the FOMC’s Quarterly Projections 

In their economic projections for the January FOMC meeting, monetary policy 
makers substantially marked down their forecasts for real GDP this year relative 
to the forecasts they had prepared in October. The central tendency of their most 
recent projections for real GDP implies a decline of V 2 percent to IV 4 percent over 
the four quarters of 2009. These projections reflect an expected significant contrac- 
tion in the first half of this year combined with an anticipated gradual resumption 
of growth in the second half. The central tendency for the unemployment rate in 
the fourth quarter of 2009 was marked up to a range of 8V2 percent to 8% percent. 
Federal Reserve policymakers continued to expect moderate expansion next year, 
with a central tendency of 2 V 2 , percent to 314 percent growth in real GDP and a 
decline in the unemployment rate by the end of 2010 to a central tendency of 8 per- 
cent to 8V4 percent. FOMC participants marked down their projections for overall 
inflation in 2009 to a central tendency of 14 percent to 1 percent, reflecting expected 
weakness in commodity prices and the disinflationary effects of significant economic 
slack. The projections for core inflation also were marked down, to a central tend- 
ency bracketing 1 percent. Both overall and core inflation are expected to remain 
low over the next 2 years. 


^ For links and references, see Ben S. Bemanke (2009), “Federal Reserve Programs to 
Strengthen Credit Markets and the Economy,” testimony before the Committee on Financial 
Services, U.S. House of Representatives, February 10, http:/ 1 www.federalreserve.gov I 
newsevents / testimony / hernanke2009021 Oa.htm 

2 The Web site is located at http: / / www.federalreserve.gov / nionetarypolicy / bst.htm 
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This outlook for economic activity is subject to considerable uncertainty, and I be- 
lieve that, overall, the downside risks probably outweigh those on the upside. One 
risk arises from the global nature of the slowdown, which could adversely affect U.S. 
exports and financial conditions to an even greater degree than currently expected. 
Another risk derives from the destructive power of the so-called adverse feedback 
loop, in which weakening economic and financial conditions become mutually rein- 
forcing. To break the adverse feedback loop, it is essential that we continue to com- 
plement fiscal stimulus with strong government action to stabilize financial institu- 
tions and financial markets. If actions taken by the Administration, the Congress, 
and the Federal Reserve are successful in restoring some measure of financial sta- 
bility — and only if that is the case, in my view — there is a reasonable prospect that 
the current recession will end in 2009 and that 2010 will be a year of recovery. If 
financial conditions improve, the economy will be increasingly supported by fiscal 
and monetary stimulus, the salutary effects of the steep decline in energy prices 
since last summer, and the better alignment of business inventories and final sales, 
as well as the increased availability of credit. 

To further increase the information conveyed by the quarterly projections, FOMC 
participants agreed in January to begin publishing their estimates of the values to 
which they expect key economic variables to converge over the longer run (say, at 
a horizon of 5 or 6 years), under the assumption of appropriate monetary policy and 
in the absence of new shocks to the economy. The central tendency for the partici- 
pants’ estimates of the longer-run growth rate of real GDP is 2 V 2 percent to 2% per- 
cent; the central tendency for the longer-run rate of unemployment is 4% percent 
to 5 percent; and the central tendency for the longer-run rate of inflation is 1% per- 
cent to 2 percent, with the majority of participants looking for 2 percent inflation 
in the long run. These values are all notably different from the central tendencies 
of the projections for 2010 and 2011, reflecting the view of policymakers that a full 
recovery of the economy from the current recession is likely to take more than 2 
or 3 years. 

The longer-run projections for output growth and unemployment may be inter- 
preted as the Committee’s estimates of the rate of growth of output and the unem- 
ployment rate that are sustainable in the long run in the United States, taking into 
account important influences such as the trend growth rates of productivity and the 
labor force, improvements in worker education and skills, the efficiency of the labor 
market at matching workers and jobs, government policies affecting technological 
development or the labor market, and other factors. The longer-run projections of 
inflation may be interpreted, in turn, as the rate of inflation that FOMC partici- 
pants see as most consistent with the dual mandate given to it by the Congress — 
that is, the rate of inflation that promotes maximum sustainable employment while 
also delivering reasonable price stability. This further extension of the quarterly 
projections should provide the public a clearer picture of the FOMC’s policy strategy 
for promoting maximum employment and price stability over time. Also, increased 
clarity about the FOMC’s views regarding longer-run inflation should help to better 
stabilize the public’s inflation expectations, thus contributing to keeping actual in- 
flation from rising too high or falling too low. 

At the time of our last Monetary Policy Report, the Federal Reserve was con- 
fronted with both high inflation and rising unemployment. Since that report, how- 
ever, inflation pressures have receded dramatically while the rise in the unemploy- 
ment rate has accelerated and financial conditions have deteriorated. In light of 
these developments, the Federal Reserve is committed to using all available tools 
to stimulate economic activity and to improve financial market functioning. Toward 
that end, we have reduced the target for the Federal funds rate close to zero and 
we have established a number of programs to increase the flow of credit to key sec- 
tors of the economy. We believe that these actions, combined with the broad range 
of other fiscal and financial measures being put in place, will contribute to a gradual 
resumption of economic growth and improvement in labor market conditions in a 
context of low inflation. We will continue to work closely with the Congress and the 
Administration to explore means of fulfilling our mission of promoting maximum 
employment and price stability. 
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RESPONSE TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS OF SENATOR SHELBY 
FROM BEN S. BERNANKE 

Q.l. The Federal Reserve announced the creation of a $200 billion 
Term Asset-Backed Securities Loan Facility in November 2008. 
Just 2 weeks ago, the Federal Reserve in conjunction with the 
Treasury Department, announced the expansion of the program to 
up to $1 trillion and the possible expansion of eligible collateral. 

Given that we have not yet seen the first part of the program be 
an operational success, why did the Federal Reserve feel that it 
was necessary to announce an expansion of both volume and scope? 

Why should we be convinced that this program is the most effec- 
tive mechanism to unthaw securitization markets? Do we have a 
true understanding of why investors have pulled away to the de- 
gree they have? And if we don’t know the reason, then how can we 
expect to design an appropriate remedy? 

A.l. The Term Asset-Backed Securities Loan Facility (TALF) was 
initially announced on November 25, 2008. In its initial stage, eligi- 
ble collateral for TALF loans included AAA-rated newly issued 
asset-backed securities (ABS) backed by student loans, auto loans, 
credit card loans, and Small Business Administration (SBA) guar- 
anteed loan. 

The first TALF operation took place on March 17, 2009. The 4 
months between announcement and operation reflected in part the 
time necessary to design the operational infrastructure of the pro- 
gram, but during that period the Federal Reserve also consulted 
with investors, issuers, and rating agencies about the asset classes 
included as eligible collateral as we developed the specific terms 
and conditions for the program. 

The initial set of eligible collateral was chosen with a view to- 
ward increasing the availability of credit to small businesses and 
households. The initial $200 billion ceiling for the program re- 
flected our estimate of the likely activity with the approved collat- 
eral list over the announced period of operation — through Decem- 
ber 31, 2009. 

The dysfunction in the asset-backed securities markets has had 
adverse effects on credit markets other than those for consumer 
and small business credit. For example, secondary markets for se- 
curities backed by commercial and nonconforming residential mort- 
gages have been experiencing severe strain, and the availability of 
other certain types of business credit that has often been 
securitized in the past has diminished greatly. The announced ex- 
pansion of the program is intended to facilitate issuance of securi- 
ties backed by loans to those other sectors. We recognized that in 
order to accommodate the potential lending against the broader set 
of collateral, an increase in the overall size of the facility could be 
necessary. 

The announcement of the expansion preceded the first initial op- 
eration because of the urgency of encouraging lending to these 
other sectors. Our announcement that consideration was being 
given to expanding the facility likely provided some additional sup- 
port, at the margin, for the residential and commercial mortgage- 
backed securities markets. Also, given the considerable lead time 
that it takes to develop terms and conditions for each asset class 
that both encourage ABS issuance and protect the taxpayer, it was 
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important to announce the possible expansions as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

The abrupt decline in new issuance of ABS reflected in large part 
two developments. First, the availability of leverage to ABS inves- 
tors has contracted significantly because of the balance-sheet con- 
straints now being faced by many major banking firms. Second, 
many traditional investors in AAA tranches of ABS have exited the 
market because of concern about the possibility of a severe reces- 
sion and a sharp rise in defaults on loans to business and house- 
holds. The TALF provides leverage to encourage new investors to 
purchase ABS. In addition, because the loans are provided on a 
non-recourse basis, the facility limits the potential losses of the in- 
vestors to the amount by which the value of the ABS financed by 
the TALF loan exceeded the loan amount (the haircut). Although 
those haircuts have been chosen to reduce to only negligible levels 
the odds that the government will incur a loss on the facility over- 
all, the program provides a degree of downside protection for inves- 
tors on each asset financed. 

Q.2. According to information already released, the Term Asset- 
Backed Securities Lending Facility (TALF) will only accept newly 
originated assets and would require the credit rating agencies to 
rate the underlying securities. This system seems to attempt to 
mirror the general structure of the securitization market. There is 
concern, however, that the same credit rating agencies who were 
responsible for placing a “AAA” rating on now toxic structured 
products will be relied on once again to rate these securities. 

What steps is the Federal Reserve taking to ensure that under- 
lying assets are appropriately underwritten? 

Is the Fed prepared to dictate the terms to ensure that these 
loans, at minimum, comply with federal underwriting guidelines? 
A.2. The Federal Reserve has discussed with the rating agencies 
the methodologies that they follow to rate the ABS accepted as col- 
lateral at the program. In general, rating agencies have taken 
steps that have led to tighter underwriting standards and stricter 
ratings criteria. In addition, the Federal Reserve requires that each 
ABS issuer hire an external auditor that must provide an opinion, 
using examination standards, that management’s assertions con- 
cerning key collateral eligibility requirements are fairly stated in 
all material respect. 

TALF investors also serve an important ongoing role in price dis- 
covery and assessing risk through their ability to demand greater 
credit enhancements or price concessions. In particular, the sale of 
securities through TALF in an arms-length transaction is an inde- 
pendent check not only on the underwriting practices of the issuer, 
but also of the efficacy of rating agency methodologies. 

There are no Federal underwriting standards for the loans back- 
ing the collateral accepted at the TALF. The TALF does not cur- 
rently accept collateral backed by home mortgages. If residential 
mortgage-backed securities were to become eligible collateral for 
the TALF, we would require that the loans backing the securities 
comply with Federal underwriting standards. 

Q.3. Your testimony notes that the United States has no well-speci- 
fied set of rules for dealing with the potential failure of a system- 
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ically critical non-depository financial institution. I would agree 
that we need to address the too-big-to-fail issue, both for banks and 
other financial institutions. You have suggested the need for a reso- 
lution regime that allows the government to have a pre-defined 
process for resolving a non-bank financial firm that is systemically 
critical. 

Are you suggesting that non-bank financial firms must be dealt 
with in a manner other than changes to the bankruptcy process; 
that is, do we have to go to a receiver-like approach similar to 
FDIC? 

If so, how do we deal with the moral hazard implications? 

If not, what are other tools we could look at to address the cur- 
rent lack of resolution regime? 

A.3. Although the Bankruptcy Code works well in the vast majority 
of situations, it is not designed to mitigate systemic consequences 
and, in some cases, the bankruptcy process may exacerbate the 
shocks to the financial system that may result from the failure of 
a systemically important nonbank financial institution. For exam- 
ple, the delays in the bankruptcy process that are designed to ^ve 
the debtor “breathing room” to develop and propose a reorganiza- 
tion plan can be especially harmful to financial firms because un- 
certainty with respect to any large financial firm can have negative 
consequences for financial markets which are compounded as the 
uncertainty persists. In addition, the bankruptcy process does not 
currently provide a clear mechanism for the government to ensure 
that the institution is resolved in a way that achieves financial 
market stability and limits costs to taxpayers. Congress has in the 
past established alternative resolution regimes outside of the Bank- 
ruptcy Code for financial institutions where the public has a strong 
interest in managing and ensuring an orderly resolution process, 
such as in the Federal Deposit Insurance Act for insured depository 
institutions and in the Housing and Economic Recovery Act for gov- 
ernment-sponsored enterprises. As I have indicated, these frame- 
works can serve as a useful model for developing a framework for 
the resolution of systemically important nonbank financial institu- 
tions. 

The issue of moral hazard is an extremely important consider- 
ation in developing any such regime for resolving systemically im- 
portant nonbank financial institutions. Any proposed regime must 
carefully balance the need for swift and comprehensive government 
action to avoid systemic risk against the need to avoid creating 
moral hazard on the part of the large institutions that would be 
subject to the regime. A proposed regime could require a very high 
standard for invoking the resolution authority, because of the po- 
tential cost and to mitigate moral hazard. The process to invoke 
the authority could also include appropriate checks and balances, 
including input from multiple parts of the government, to ensure 
that it is invoked only when necessary while still maintaining the 
ability to act swiftly when needed to minimize systemic risk. The 
systemic risk exception to the least-cost resolution requirements of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Act could provide a good example of 
the embodiment of such a process in existing law. Importantly, the 
establishment of a new resolution process for systemically impor- 
tant nonbank financial institutions may help reduce moral hazard 
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by providing the government with the tools needed to resolve even 
the largest financial institutions in a way that both addresses sys- 
temic risks and allows the government to impose haircuts on credi- 
tors in appropriate circumstances. While a new framework for sys- 
temically important nonbank financial institutions is a critical com- 
ponent of any agenda to address systemic risk and the too-big-to- 
fail problem, other steps also need to be taken to address these 
issues. These include ensuring that all systemically important 
nonbank financial institutions are subject to a robust framework 
for consolidated supervision; strengthening the financial infrastruc- 
ture; and providing the Federal Reserve explicit authority to over- 
see systemically important payment, clearing and settlement sys- 
tems for prudential purposes. 

Q.4. The Obama administration, along with several of my col- 
leagues here in the Senate, have proposed allowing bankruptcy 
judges to cramdown the value of mortgages to reflect declines in 
home prices. The Federal Reserve, primarily through its purchases 
of GSE MBS, is becoming one of the largest holders of residential 
MBS. 

Has the Federal Reserve estimated the size of potential losses to 
the Fed’s MBS holdings, if judges were allowed to cramdown mort- 
gages? 

What signal do you believe this sends to potential investors in 
MBS, were Congress to re-write the contractual environment un- 
derlying these mortgages? 

A.4. As noted by your question, the vast majority of mortgage- 
backed securities (MBS) held by the Federal Reserve are agency 
MBS. The payment of principal and interest on agency MBS is 
guaranteed by Fannie Mae, Freddie Mac, or Ginnie Mae. Bank- 
ruptcy cramdowns do not affect investors in MBS guaranteed by 
Fannie Mae, Freddie Mac, or Ginnie Mae because the agency MBS 
investors would be made whole by the government-sponsored enter- 
prises. Thus, the Federal Reserve holdings of agency MBS would 
not be affected by bankruptcy cramdowns for mortgages, although 
such legislation might have negative consequences for Fannie Mae, 
Freddie Mac, and the Federal Housing Administration (FHA). (The 
FHA insures the mortgages securitized by Ginnie Mae.) 

Private-label MBS are governed by trust agreements. Some pri- 
vate-label MBS contain so-called “bankruptcy carve-out” provisions 
requiring that losses stemming from bankruptcies be shared across 
the different tranches of the securities. The implication is that the 
investors holding the AAA-rated tranches would bear some of the 
losses from these principal write-downs, depending on the nature 
of the trusts agreements. The Federal Reserve has made loans to 
support its Maiden Lane Facilities, which were used to offset the 
systemic risks associated with recent financial market disruptions. 
Among the collateral for these loans are AAA-rated tranches of pri- 
vate-label securities, as well as some collateralized debt obligations 
(CDOs) that are backed by AAA-rated tranches of private-label se- 
curities. At present, our assessment is that the possible loss associ- 
ated with these MBS holdings from possible bankruptcy cramdown 
legislation is relatively small. 
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With respect to current mortgage borrowers, providing bank- 
ruptcy judges with the ability to adjust mortgage terms and reduce 
outstanding principal could potentially result in more sustainable 
mortgage obligations for some borrowers and thus help reduce pre- 
ventable foreclosures. Such an approach has several advantages. In 
particular, because of the costs and stigma of filing for bankruptcy, 
mortgage borrowers who do not need help may be unlikely to turn 
to the b^ankruptcy system for relief In addition, bankruptcy judges 
may also be able to assess the extent to which a borrower truly 
needs assistance. Moreover, because the bankruptcy system is al- 
ready in place, this approach could be implemented with little fi- 
nancial outlay from the taxpayer. 

Whether mortgage cramdowns are advantageous in the long-run 
is less clear. Such cramdowns could potentially restrict access to 
mortgage credit for some borrowers, and might have implications 
for investors in other types of loans because of the change in the 
loan’s relative status during the course of bankruptcy. Potential in- 
vestors, either in private-label MBS investors or in other types of 
loans, might view these changes in the bankruptcy code as raising 
the costs associated with servicing defaulted borrowers in the fu- 
ture if investors perceived such changes as permanent and broad- 
ranging, or if these changes altered investors’ expectations about 
the government’s willingness to make similar changes in the fu- 
ture. In this case, mortgage cramdowns might have longer-lasting 
effects on credit availability, and possibly impose higher costs on 
future borrowers through higher interest rates and more stringent 
lending standards. 

Q.5. In a recent speech, you stated that the Fed’s new longer-term 
projections of inflation should be interpreted as the rate of inflation 
that FOMC participants believe will promote maximum sustainable 
employment and reasonable price stability. Some commentators 
have said that central banks using a long-term inflation target 
should incorporate the adverse consequences of asset-price bubbles 
in their deliberations. 

Does the FOMC presently incorporate the possibility of asset 
price bubbles during deliberations on the inflation target? 

Did the FOMC include asset price bubbles in past deliberations? 
A.5. Conditions in financial markets, including the possibility that 
asset prices exceed fundamental values, are always discussed at 
FOMC meetings. High asset values tend to put upward pressure on 
economic activity and the broader price level. In order to achieve 
its mandated objectives, the FOMC may need to tighten policy 
when this pressure threatens to push inflation above desired levels. 
However, it is exceedingly difficult to judge in real time whether 
asset prices are deviating from their fundamental values. Indeed, 
if such a judgment were easy, bubbles would never happen. How- 
ever, regardless of whether a bubble exists or not, the FOMC does 
factor in the effects of asset prices on the economy when it sets 
monetary policy. Generally speaking, this means that interest rates 
tend to rise when asset prices are increasing to offset the infla- 
tionary impact of high asset prices and that interest rates tend to 
fall after bubbles burst to offset the contractionary effects of falling 
asset prices on employment. 
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Q.6. I have some concerns about the pro-cyclicality of our present 
system of accounting and bank capital regulation. Some commenta- 
tors have endorsed a concept requiring banks to hold more capital 
when good conditions prevail, and then allow banks to temporarily 
hold less capital in order to not restrict access to credit during a 
downturn. Advocates of this system believe that counter cyclical 
policies could reduce imbalances within financial markets and 
smooth the credit cycle itself. 

What do you see as the costs and benefits of adopting a more 
counter cyclical system of regulation? 

Do you see any circumstances under which the Federal Reserve 
would take a position on the merits of counter cyclical regulatory 
policy? 

A.6. The Federal Reserve has long advocated the need for banks to 
maintain sufficient levels of capital so they can weather unexpected 
shocks without interrupting the provision of credit and other finan- 
cial services to customers. Historically, the challenge has been 
translating this broad principle into regulatory and supervisory 
standards that are workable, balanced, and compatible with a 
level, competitive playing field, both domestically and internation- 
ally. Capital is a relatively costly source of funding for banks, and 
higher capital requirements for banks will tend to raise their costs 
relative to those of competitors. Against this cost, there is a need 
to balance the benefits of higher capital in terms of lower risk to 
the safety net and enhanced financial and economic stability. How- 
ever, these benefits are more uncertain and difficult to quantify. 
Likewise, while most would agree that a bank should maintain 
capital commensurate with its underlying risk taking, the quan- 
tification of risk is imprecise and inherently subjective. There is 
also uncertainty regarding how financial markets would react to 
changes in the capital framework and, in particular, whether high- 
er capital buffers accumulated in good times would simply result 
in higher de facto minimum standards during downturns. In the 
past, it has been difficult reaching agreement on major changes to 
the bank capital framework, reflecting different views on how best 
to deal with these uncertainties (e.g., Pillar 1 versus Pillar 2 versus 
Pillar 3; hardwired formulas versus discretion; simple rules-of- 
thumb versus sophisticated risk models). 

Nevertheless, an international consensus appears to be emerging 
that the bank regulatory capital framework needs to be made more 
counter-cyclical, and such an initiative is currently being under- 
taken by the Basel Committee on Banking Supervision and Regula- 
tion. The Federal Reserve strongly supports and is actively in- 
volved in this initiative. While this effort faces many of the same 
challenges noted above, there is now greater appreciation of both 
the importance of promoting more counter-cyclical capital policies 
at banks and, we believe, the need to find a workable way forward 
on this issue. 

The Federal Reserve also supports initiatives currently under 
way at the Financial Accounting Standards Board and the Inter- 
national Accounting Standards Board (consistent with the rec- 
ommendations of the Financial Stability Forum, now Financial Sta- 
bility Board) to consider improvements to loan loss provisioning 
standards. These improvements would consider a broader range of 
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credit quality information over the economic cycle to recognize 
losses earlier in the cycle. Similar to the requirements for capital 
buffers, the requirements for provisions would need to be set at a 
practical level and calculated in a readily transparent manner. 
Ideally, the requirement would need to be applied internationally 
to have the desired effect. In addition, enhancements to the income 
tax code to allow greater deductibility of provisions in line with the 
accounting treatment would also aid in this effort. 


RESPONSE TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS OF SENATOR JOHNSON 
FROM BEN S. BERNANKE 

Q.l. I am very concerned that the Fed’s tools could become limited 
and less flexible, and that the Fed’s ability to stimulate the econ- 
omy given an effective zero interest rate is hindered. What role will 
the Fed play going forward in our economic recovery? 

A.I. The Federal Reserve does not lose its ability to provide macro- 
economic stimulus when short-term interest rates are at zero. How- 
ever, when rates are this low, monetary stimulus takes nontradi- 
tional forms. The Federal Reserve has announced many new pro- 
grams over the past year-and-a-half to support the availability of 
credit and thus help buoy economic activity. These programs are 
helping to restore the flow of credit to banks, businesses, and con- 
sumers. They are also helping to keep long-term interest rates and 
mortgage rates at very low levels. The Federal Reserve will con- 
tinue to use these tools as needed to help the economy recover and 
prevent inflation from falling to undesirably low levels. 

Q.2. As part of the White House’s new housing plan, the adminis- 
tration suggests changes to the bankruptcy law to allow judicial 
modification of home mortgages. Do you believe “cramdown” could 
affect the value of mortgage backed securities and how they are 
rated? Will bank capital be impacted if ratings on securities 
change? Is it better for consumers to get a modification from their 
servicer or through bankruptcy? 

A.2. The Federal Reserve Board and other banking agencies have 
encouraged federally regulated institutions to work constructively 
with residential borrowers at risk of default and to consider loan 
modifications and other prudent workout arrangements that avoid 
unnecessary foreclosures. Loss mitigation techniques, including 
loan modifications, that preserve homeownership are generally less 
costly than foreclosure, particularly when applied before default. 
Such arrangements that are consistent with safe and sound lending 
practices are generally in the long-term best interest of both the fi- 
nancial institution and the borrower. (See Statement on Loss Miti- 
gation Strategies for Servicers of Residential Mortgages, released by 
banking agencies on September 5, 2007.) 

Modifications in these contexts would be voluntary on the part 
of the servicer or holder of the loan. Although various proposals 
have circulated regarding so-called “cramdown,” the common theme 
of the proposals would permit judicial modification of the mortgage 
contract in circumstances where the borrower has filed for bank- 
ruptcy. These proposals present a number of challenging and po- 
tentially competing issues that should be carefully weighed. These 
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issues include whether borrower negotiation with the servicer or 
loan holder is a precondition to judicial modification, the impact on 
risk assessment of the underlying obligation by holders of mortgage 
loans, and the appropriateness of permitting modification decisions 
by parties other than the holders of the loan or their servicers. 
Whether a borrower would be better off with a modification from 
a servicer or through bankruptcy would depend on many factors in- 
cluding the circumstances of the individual borrower, the terms of 
the modification, and the conditions governing any judicial modi- 
fication in a bankruptcy proceeding. 

In general, when a depository institution is a holder of a security, 
the capital of the institution would likely be affected if the security 
is downgraded. How bankruptcy would impact the servicer would 
depend in part on the securitization documents treatment of the 
mortgage loans affected by bankruptcies under the relevant pooling 
and servicing agreements and the obligations of the servicer with 
respect to those loans. In addition, because the terms that might 
govern judicial modification in a bankruptcy proceeding have not 
been established, it is not clear how the value of mortgage-backed 
securities in general would be affected by changes to the bank- 
ruptcy laws that would permit judicial modification of mortgages. 

Q.3. There is pressure to move quickly and reform our financial 
regulatory structure. What areas should we address in the near fu- 
ture and which areas should we set aside until we realize the full 
cost of the economic fallout we are currently experiencing? 

A.3. The experience over the past 2 years highlights the dangers 
that systemic risks may pose not only to financial institutions and 
markets, but also for workers, households, and non-financial Busi- 
nesses. Accordingly, addressing systemic risk and the related prob- 
lem of financial institutions that are too big to fail should receive 
priority attention from policymakers. In doing so, policymakers 
must pursue a multifaceted strategy that involves oversight of the 
financial system as a whole, and not just its individual components, 
in order to improve the resiliency of the system to potential sys- 
temic shocks. 

This strategy should, among other things, ensure a robust frame- 
work for consolidated supervision of all systemically important fi- 
nancial firms organized as holding companies. The current finan- 
cial crisis has highlighted that risks to the financial system can 
arise not only in the banking sector, but also from the activities of 
financial firms, such as insurance firms and investment banks, 
that traditionally have not been subject to the type of consolidated 
supervision applied to bank holding companies. Broad-based appli- 
cation of the principle of consolidated supervision would also serve 
to eliminate gaps in oversight that would otherwise allow risk-tak- 
ing to migrate from more-regulated to less-regulated sectors. 

In addition, a critical component of an agenda to address sys- 
temic risk and the too-big-to-fail problem is the development of a 
framework that allows the orderly resolution of a systemically im- 
portant nonbank financial firm and includes a mechanism to cover 
the costs of such a resolution. In most cases, the Federal bank- 
ruptcy laws provide an appropriate framework for the resolution of 
nonbank financial institutions. However, the bankruptcy laws do 
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not sufficiently protect the public’s strong interest in ensuring the 
orderly resolution of nondepository financial institutions when a 
failure would pose substantial systemic risks. Besides reducing the 
potential for systemic spillover effects in case of a failure, improved 
resolution procedures for systemically important firms would help 
reduce the too-big-to-fail problem by narrowing the range of cir- 
cumstances that might be expected to prompt government interven- 
tion to keep a firm operating. 

Policymakers and experts also should carefully review whether 
improvements can be made to the existing bankruptcy framework 
that would allow for a faster and more orderly resolution of finan- 
cial firms generally. Such improvements could reduce the likelihood 
that the new alternative regime would need to be invoked or gov- 
ernment assistance provided in a particular instance to protect fi- 
nancial stability and, thereby, could promote market discipline. 

Another component of an agenda to address systemic risks in- 
volves improvements in the financial infrastructure that supports 
key financial markets. The Federal Reserve, working in conjunction 
with the President’s Working Group on Financial Markets, has 
been pursuing several initiatives designed to improve the func- 
tioning of the infrastructure supporting credit default swaps, other 
OTC derivatives, and tri-party repurchase agreements. Even with 
these initiatives, the Board believes additional statutory authority 
is needed to address the potential for systemic risk in payment and 
settlement systems. Currently, the Federal Reserve relies on a 
patchwork of authorities, largely derived from our role as a bank- 
ing supervisor, as well as on moral suasion to help ensure that crit- 
ical payment and settlement systems have the necessary proce- 
dures and controls in place to manage their risks. By contrast, 
many major central banks around the world have an explicit statu- 
tory basis for their oversight of these systems. Given how impor- 
tant robust payment and settlement systems are to financial sta- 
bility, and the functional similarities between many such systems, 
a good case can be made for granting the Federal Reserve explicit 
oversight authority for systemically important payment and settle- 
ment systems. 

The Federal Reserve has significant expertise regarding the risks 
and appropriate risk-management practices at payment and settle- 
ment systems, substantial direct experience with the measures nec- 
essary for the safe and sound operation of such systems, and estab- 
lished working relationships with other central banks and regu- 
lators that we have used to promote the development of strong and 
internationally accepted risk management standards for the full 
range of these systems. Providing such authority would help ensure 
that these critical systems are held to consistent and high pruden- 
tial standards aimed at mitigating systemic risk. 

Financial stability could be further enhanced by a more explicitly 
macroprudential approach to financial regulation and supervision 
in the United States. Macroprudential policies focus on risks to the 
financial system as a whole. Such risks may be crosscutting, affect- 
ing a number of firms and markets, or they may be concentrated 
in a few key areas. A macroprudential approach would complement 
and build on the current regulatory and supervisory structure, in 
which the primary focus is the safety and soundness of individual 
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institutions and markets. One way to integrate a more 
macroprudential element into the U.S. supervisory and regulatory 
structure would be for the Congress to direct and empower a gov- 
ernmental authority to monitor, assess, and, if necessary, address 
potential systemic risks within the financial system. 

Such a systemic risk authority could, for example, be charged 
with (1) monitoring large or rapidly increasing exposures — such as 
to subprime mortgages — across firms and markets; (2) assessing 
the potential for deficiencies in evolving risk-management prac- 
tices, broad-based increases in financial leverage, or changes in fi- 
nancial markets or products to increase systemic risks; (3) ana- 
lyzing possible spillovers between financial firms or between firms 
and markets, for example through the mutual exposures of highly 
interconnected firms; (4) identifying possible regulatory gaps, in- 
cluding gaps in the protection of consumers and investors, that 
pose risks for the system as a whole; and (5) issuing periodic re- 
ports on the stability of the U.S. financial system, in order both to 
disseminate its own views and to elicit the considered views of oth- 
ers. A systemic risk authority likely would also need an appro- 
priately calibrated ability to take measures to address identified 
systemic risks — in coordination with other supervisors, when pos- 
sible, or independently, if necessary. The role of a systemic risk au- 
thority in the setting of standards for capital, liquidity, and risk- 
management practices for the financial sector also would need to 
be explored, given that these standards have both microprudential 
and macroprudential implications. 

Q.4. How should the government and regulators look to mitigate 
the systemic risks posed by large interconnected financial compa- 
nies? Do we risk distorting the market by identifying certain insti- 
tutions as systemically important? Should the Federal Reserve step 
into the role as a systemic regulator or should this task be given 
to a different entity. 

A.4. As discussed in response to Question 3, I believe there are sev- 
eral important steps that should be part of any agenda to mitigate 
systemic risks and address the problem caused by institutions that 
are viewed as being too big to fail. Some of these actions — such as 
an improved resolution framework — would be focused on system- 
ically important financial institutions, that is, institutions the fail- 
ure of which would pose substantial risks to financial stability and 
economic conditions. A primary — though not the sole focus — of a 
systemic risk authority also likely would include such financial in- 
stitutions. 

Publicly identifying a small set of financial institutions as “sys- 
temically important” would pose certain risks and challenges. Ex- 
plicitly and publicly identifying certain institutions as systemically 
important likely would weaken market discipline for these firms 
and could encourage them to take excessive risks — tendencies that 
would have to be counter-acted by strong supervisory and regu- 
latory policies. Similarly, absent countervailing policies, public des- 
ignation of a small set of firms as systemically important could give 
the designated firms a competitive advantage relative to other 
firms because some potential customers might prefer to deal with 
firms that seem more likely to benefit from government support in 
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times of stress. Of course, there also would be technical and policy 
issues associated with establishing the relevant criteria for identi- 
fying systemically important financial institutions especially given 
the broad range of activities, business models and structures of 
banking organizations, securities firms, insurance companies, and 
other financial institutions. 

Some commentators have proposed that the Federal Reserve take 
on the role of systemic risk authority; others have expressed con- 
cern that adding this responsibility might overburden the central 
bank. The extent to which this new responsibility might be a good 
match for the Federal Reserve depends a great deal on precisely 
how the Congress defines the role and responsibilities of the au- 
thority, as well as on how the necessary resources and expertise 
complement those employed by the Federal Reserve in the pursuit 
of its long-established core missions. As a practical matter, effec- 
tively identifying and addressing systemic risks would seem to re- 
quire the involvement of the Federal Reserve in some capacity, 
even if not in the lead role. The Federal Reserve traditionally has 
played a key role in the government’s response to financial crises 
because it serves as liquidity provider of last resort and has the 
broad expertise derived from its wide range of activities, including 
its role as umbrella supervisor for bank and financial holding com- 
panies and its active monitoring of capital markets in support of 
its monetary policy and financial stability objectives. 

Q.5. The largest individual corporate bailout to date has not been 
a commercial bank, but an insurance company. What steps has the 
Federal Reserve taken to make sure AIG is not perceived as being 
guaranteed by the Federal government? 

A.5. In light of the importance of the American International 
Group, Inc (AIG) to the stability of financial markets in the recent 
deterioration of financial markets and continued market turbulence 
generally, the Treasury and the Federal Reserve have stated their 
commitment to the orderly restructuring of the company and to 
work with AIG to maintain its ability to meet its obligations as 
they come due. In periodic reports to Congress submitted under 
section 129 of the Emergency Economic Stabilization Act of 2008, 
in public reports providing details on the Federal Reserve financial 
statements, and in testimony before Congress and other public 
statements, we have described in detail our relationship to AIG, 
which is that of a secured lender to the company and to certain 
special purpose vehicles related to the company. These disclosures 
include the essential terms of the credit extension, the amount of 
AIG’s repayment obligation, and the fact that the Federal Reserve’s 
exposure to AIG will be repaid through the proceeds of the com- 
pany’s disposition of many of its subsidiaries. Neither the Federal 
Reserve, nor the Treasury, which has purchased and committed to 
purchase preferred stock issued by AIG, has guaranteed AIG’s obli- 
gations to its customers and counterparties. 

Moreover, the Government Accountability Office has inquired 
into whether Federal financial assistance has allowed AIG to 
charge prices for property and casualty insurance products that are 
inadequate to cover the risk assumed. Although the GAO has not 
drawn any final conclusions about how financial assistance to AIG 
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has impacted the overall competitiveness of the property and cas- 
ualty insurance market, the GAO reported that the state insurance 
regulators the GAO spoke with said they had seen no indications 
of inadequate pricing by AIG’s commercial property and casualty 
insurers. The Pennsylvania Insurance Department separately re- 
ported that it had not seen any clear evidence of under-pricing of 
insurance products by AIG to date. 

Q.6. Given the critical role of insurers in enabling credit trans- 
actions and insuring against every kind of potential loss, and the 
size and complexity of many insurance companies, do you believe 
that we can undertake serious market reform without establishing 
federal regulation of the insurance industry? 

A.6. As noted above, ensuring that all systemically important fi- 
nancial institutions are subject to a robust framework — both in law 
and practice — for consolidated supervision is an important compo- 
nent of an agenda to address systemic risks and the too-big-to-fail 
problem. While the issue of a Federal charter for insurance is a 
complex one, it could be useful to create a Federal option for insur- 
ance companies, particularly for large, systemically important in- 
surance companies. 

Q.7. What effect do you believe the new Fed rules for credit cards 
will have on the consumer and on the credit card industry? 

A.7. The final credit card rules are intended to allow consumers to 
access credit on terms that are fair and more easily understood. 
The rules seek to promote responsible use of credit cards through 
greater transparency in credit card pricing, including the elimi- 
nation of pricing practices that are deceptive or unfair. Greater 
transparency will enhance competition in the marketplace and im- 
prove consumers’ ability to find products that meet their needs 
From the perspective of credit card issuers, reduced reliance on 
penalty rate increases should spur efforts to improve upfront un- 
derwriting. While the Board cannot predict how issuers will re- 
spond, it is possible that some consumers will receive less credit 
than they do today. However, these rules will benefit consumers 
overall because they will be able to rely on the rates stated by the 
issuer and can therefore make informed decisions regarding the 
use of credit. 

Q.8. The Fed’s new credit card rules are not effective until July 
2010. We have heard from some that this is too long and that legis- 
lation needs to be passed now to shorten this to a few months. Why 
did the Fed give the industry 18 months put the rules in place? 

A.8. The final rules represent the most comprehensive and sweep- 
ing reforms ever adopted by the Board for credit card accounts and 
will apply to more than 1 billion accounts. Given the breadth of the 
changes, which affect most aspects of credit card lending, card 
issuers must be afforded ample time for implementation to allow 
for an orderly transition that avoids unintended consequences, 
compliance difficulties, and potential liabilities. 

• To comply with the final rules, card issuers must adopt dif- 
ferent business models and pricing strategies and then develop 
new credit products. Depending on how business models 
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evolve, card issuers may need to restructure their funding 
mechanisms. 

• In addition to these operational changes, issuers must revise 
their marketing materials, application and solicitation disclo- 
sures, credit agreements, and periodic statements so that the 
documents reflect the new products and conform to the rules. 

• Changes to the issuers’ business practices and disclosures will 
involve extensive reprogramming of automated systems which 
subsequently must be tested for compliance, and personnel 
must receive appropriate training. 

Although the Board has encouraged card issuers to make the 
necessary changes as soon as practicable, an 18-month compliance 
period is consistent with the nature and scope of the required 
changes. 


RESPONSE TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS OF SENATOR BENNETT 
FROM BEN S. BERNANKE 

Q.l. Under the $700 billion TARP package and the recent $788 bil- 
lion stimulus bill, the Federal government is spending hundreds of 
billions of taxpayer dollars to support the financial institutions at 
the center of the economic storm. Many of these same companies 
are now targets of securities class action lawsuits seeking hundreds 
of billions of dollars. In fact, the companies that, to date, have re- 
ceived the most governmental assistance have been deluged with a 
wave of lawsuits — suits that typically duplicate ongoing enforce- 
ment investigations by Federal prosecutors and the SEC. 

• I’m told that private securities class action filings in 2008 
reached their highest levels in 6 years; the number of filings 
increased almost 40 percent from the previous year. 

• Also, financial institutions were named as defendants in half 
of the new private class actions filed in 2008 {Cornerstone Re- 
search, Securities Class Action Filings, 2008: A Year in Review 
2 (Jan. 6, 2009)) and nearly every single entity that has ob- 
tained more than $100 million in governmental assistance is 
already a defendant in one or more securities class actions 
based on allegations related to the current economic crisis. 

• Almost 75 percent of the TARP funds expended have gone to 
financial institutions named as defendants in recent securities 
class actions. 

The huge costs associated with these lawsuits mean that billions 
of dollars in taxpayer funds will not be used to increase lending, 
but rather will be paid out in legal fees — both plaintiff and de- 
fense — and lawsuit settlements. And taxpayers will be less likely to 
recover their investments in companies weakened by large costs 
imposed by these class actions. 

I strongly support government enforcement actions against 
wrongdoers, accompanied by stiff penalties. Federal prosecutors 
and the SEC today have broad power to initiate such actions; to 
the extent there are gaps in their authority, those gaps should be 
filled. 
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But I wonder whether we should he doing something to guard 
against the risk that taxpayer dollars intended to support in- 
creased lending will be drained from TARP recipients by the tre- 
mendous legal expenses — including the high costs of settlement — 
caused by private securities class action lawsuits? Aren’t these law- 
suits effectively job destroyers by diverting the TARP funds from 
their job creating purposes — won’t taxpayers have to invest still 
more money to reinvigorate lending to businesses and consumers? 
And won’t the diversion of these funds mean an increased risk that 
taxpayers may not get their money back from some TARP-assisted 
institutions, or at least that the time for repayment will be longer? 
A.l. The financial institutions that receive funds from the Troubled 
Asset Relief Program (TARP) continue to operate as private enter- 
prises and continue to be subject to the same laws and regulations 
that apply to institutions that do not receive funds from the TARP. 
The institutions that have received TARP funds must bear any 
costs associated with compliance with applicable laws. Concerns 
about abusive practices in the filing of private lawsuits arising 
under the securities laws prompted Congress to enact litigation re- 
form legislation several years ago. We believe that any additional 
legislative initiatives to consider securities litigation reform should 
cover all institutions that are subject to those laws. 

Q.2. Chairman Bernanke, I want to thank you and the dedicated 
professionals at the Fed for all your hard work on the credit card 
rules — UDAP, Reg AA, Reg Z — released on December 18, 2008. As 
with several of my colleagues, we appreciate the delicate balance 
the Fed is trying to reach in protecting consumers against unfair 
practices while trying to make sure the regulations do not further 
limit the availability of credit. 

Along those lines, can you please provide for me background on 
the UDAP rule’s impact on the ability of retailers in my state to 
offer “no interest” financing? I have heard from them that this fi- 
nancing option is very popular with consumers — especially now — 
and helps them be able to afford large ticket items like appliances, 
home repairs, computers, etc. Simply put, will retailers be able to 
continue to offer this type of financing option to their customers 
after the July 1, 2010, effective date? What about the millions of 
accounts in place — some of which may expire after the effective 
date? I would appreciate the Fed working with retailers and credit 
providers to come up with a simple and fair way for them to offer 
“no interest” financing going forward. Thank you. 

A.2. In the final rule addressing unfair and deceptive credit card 
practices, the Board, the Office of Thrift Supervision (OTS), and 
the National Credit LJnion Administration (NCUA) (collectively, the 
Agencies) expressed concern regarding deferred interest programs 
that are marketed as “no interest” but charge the consumer inter- 
est if purchases made under the program are not paid in full by 
a specified date or if the consumer violates the account terms prior 
to that date (which could include a “hair trigger” violation such as 
paying one day late). In particular, the Agencies noted that, al- 
though these programs provide substantial benefits to consumers 
who pay the purchases in full prior to the specified date, the “no 
interest” marketing claims may cause other consumers to be un- 
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fairly surprised by the increase in the cost of those purchases. Ac- 
cordingly, the Agencies concluded that prohibiting deferred interest 
programs as they are currently marketed and structured would im- 
prove transparency and enable consumers to make more informed 
decisions regarding the cost of using credit. 

The Agencies specifically stated, however, that the final rule per- 
mits institutions to offer promotional programs that provide similar 
benefits to consumers but do not raise concerns about unfair sur- 
prise. For example, the Agencies noted that an institution could 
offer a program where interest is assessed on purchases at a dis- 
closed rate for a period of time but the interest charged is waived 
or refunded if the principal is paid in full by the end of that period. 

The Board understands that the distinction in the final rule be- 
tween “deferred interest” and “waived or refunded interest” has 
caused confusion regarding how institutions should structure these 
types of promotional programs where the consumer will not be obli- 
gated to pay interest that accrues on purchases if those purchases 
are paid in full by a specified date. For this reason, the Board is 
consulting with the OTS and NCUA regarding the need to clarify 
that the focus of the final rule is not on the technical aspects of 
these promotional programs (such as whether interest is deferred 
or waived) but instead on whether the programs are disclosed and 
structured in a way that consumers will not be unfairly surprised 
by the cost of using the programs. The Agencies are also consid- 
ering whether clarification is needed regarding how existing de- 
ferred interest plans should be treated as of the final rule’s July 
1, 2010, effective date. If the Agencies determine that clarifications 
to the final rule are necessary, those changes will assist institu- 
tions in understanding and complying with the new rules and 
should not reduce protections for consumers. 


RESPONSE TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS OF SENATOR TESTER 
FROM BEN S. BERNANKE 

Q.l. Chairman Bernanke, as you may know, I strongly support 
comprehensive credit card reform, including S. 414 introduced by 
Chairman Dodd which would strengthen and expedite (up from 
July 1, 2010) many of the provisions in the final UDAP-Reg AA- 
Reg Z rule published last December by the Federal Reserve such 
as universal default, double-cycle billing, exorbitant overdraft fees, 
etc. S. 414 does not address the issue of “deferred interest” or “no 
interest” financing but I understand the final UDAP rule does at- 
tempt to address it and the complexity of the issue has some retail- 
ers concerned. Can you please clarify for me the impact of this pro- 
posal on consumers and businesses who use “no interest” financ- 
ing? I understand the impact to be very large and I would appre- 
ciate the Fed working with retailers to clarify that “no interest” fi- 
nancing can be used in the future albeit with revised disclosures 
and marketing. 

A.l. In the final rule addressing unfair and deceptive credit card 
practices, the Board, the Office of Thrift Supervision (OTS), and 
the National Credit LJnion Administration (NCUA) (collectively, the 
Agencies) expressed concern regarding deferred interest programs 
that are marketed as “no interest” but charge the consumer inter- 
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est if purchases made under the program are not paid in full by 
a specified date or if the consumer violates the account terms prior 
to that date (which could include a “hair trigger” violation such as 
paying one day late). In particular, the Agencies noted that, al- 
though these programs provide substantial benefits to consumers 
who pay the purchases in fill prior to the specified date, the “no 
interest” marketing claims may cause other consumers to be un- 
fairly surprised by the increase in the cost of those purchases. Ac- 
cordingly, the Agencies concluded that prohibiting deferred interest 
programs as they are currently marketed and structured would im- 
prove transparency and enable consumers to make more informed 
decisions regarding the cost of using credit. 

The Agencies specifically stated, however, that the final rule per- 
mits institutions to offer promotional programs that provide similar 
benefits to consumers but do not raise concerns about unfair sur- 
prise. For example, the Agencies noted that an institution could 
offer a program where interest is assessed on purchases at a dis- 
closed rate for a period of time but the interest charged is waived 
or refunded if the principal is paid in full by the end of that period. 

The Board understands that the distinction in the final rule be- 
tween “deferred interest” and “waived or refunded interest” has 
caused confusion regarding how institutions should structure these 
types of promotional programs where the consumer will not be obli- 
gated to pay interest that accrues on purchases if those purchases 
are paid in full by a specified date. For this reason, the Board is 
consulting with the OTS and NCUA regarding the need to clarify 
that the focus of the final rule is not on the technical aspects of 
these promotional programs (such as whether interest is deferred 
or waived) but instead on whether the programs are disclosed and 
structured in a way that consumers will not be unfairly surprised 
by the cost of using the programs. The Agencies are also consid- 
ering whether clarification is needed regarding how existing de- 
ferred interest plans should be treated as of the final rule’s July 
1, 2010, effective date. If the Agencies determine that clarifications 
to the final rule are necessary, those changes will assist institu- 
tions in understanding and complying with the new rules and 
should not reduce protections for consumers. 


RESPONSE TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS OF SENATOR CRAPO 
FROM BEN S. BERNANKE 

Q.l. What is it going to take to encourage private investment in 
our banks and drawing private capital that is now on the sidelines 
to ensuring that our financial institutions are stable and that our 
capital markets can return to more normal and healthy func- 
tioning? 

A.I. We believe that attracting private capital to recapitalize the 
financial industry is very important and steps to encourage private 
capital should be taken. Several factors have contributed to the re- 
luctance of private capital providers from investing in financial in- 
stitutions in recent months, including uncertainty about the health 
of financial institutions, broader macroeconomic and financial mar- 
ket conditions, and how private capital claims might be treated 
given existing or additional government support. The Federal Re- 
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serve has taken various actions to support financial market liquid- 
ity and economic activity, which are important steps to encourage 
private capital fiows to the financial sector. In recent weeks, indica- 
tors of market and firm risks have fallen and share prices of finan- 
cial institutions have risen, suggesting some reduction in investor 
uncertainty. In addition, a numb^er of institutions have issued new 
equity shares following the release of the results of the Supervisory 
Capital Assessment Program in early May. 

Q.2. To what extent do you believe that government and central 
bank policies led to the credit bubble? 

A.2. The fundamental causes of the ongoing financial turmoil re- 
main in dispute. In my view, however, it is impossible to under- 
stand this crisis without reference to the global imbalances in trade 
and capital fiows that began in the latter half of the 1990s. In the 
simplest terms, these imb^alances reflected a chronic lack of saving 
relative to investment in the United States and some other indus- 
trial countries, combined with an extraordinary increase in saving 
relative to investment in many emerging market nations. The in- 
crease in excess saving in the emerging world resulted in turn from 
factors such as rapid economic growth in high-saving East Asian 
economies accompanied, outside of China, by reduced investment 
rates; large buildups in foreign exchange reserves in a number of 
emerging markets; and substantial increases in revenues received 
by exporters of oil and other commodities. Saving flowed from 
where it was abundant to where it was deficient, with the result 
that the United States and some other advanced countries experi- 
enced large capital inflows for more than a decade, even as real 
long-term interest rates (both here and abroad) remained low. 

These capital inflows and low global interest rates interacted 
with the U.S. housing market and overall financial system in ways 
that eventually proved to be dysfunctional. As outlined in a report 
by the President’s Working Group on Financial Markets (PWG) re- 
leased last year, ^ the most evident of those was clearly a break- 
down in underwriting standards for subprime mortgages. But that 
was symptomatic of a much broader erosion of market discipline: 
Competition and the desire to maintain high returns created sig- 
nificant demand for structured credit product by investors, and all 
market participants involved in the securitization process, includ- 
ing originators, underwriters, asset managers, credit rating agen- 
cies, and global investors, failed to obtain sufficient information or 
to conduct comprehensive risk assessments on instruments that 
were quite complex. Investors relied excessively on credit ratings, 
and rating agencies relied on faulty assumptions to produce those 
ratings. These developments revealed serious weaknesses in risk 
management practices at several large U.S. and European financial 
institutions (some of which were widely perceived to be “too big to 
fail”), especially with respect to the concentration of risks, the valu- 
ation of illiquid instruments, the pricing of contingent liquidity fa- 
cilities, and the management of liquidity risk. 

In some cases, regulatory policies failed to mitigate those risk 
management weaknesses. For example, existing capital require- 


1 Policy Statement on Financial Market Developments by the President’s Working Group on 
Financial Markets, March 13, 2008. 
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ments encouraged the securitization of assets through facilities 
with very low capital requirements and failed to provide adequate 
incentives for firms to maintain capital and liquidity buffers suffi- 
cient to absorb extreme systemwide shocks. Further, supervisory 
authorities did not insist on appropriate disclosures of firms’ poten- 
tial exposure to off-balance sheet vehicles. 

To address these weaknesses, I believe reforms to the financial 
architecture are needed to help prevent a similar crisis to develop 
in the future. First, the problem of financial firms that are consid- 
ered too big, or perhaps too interconnected, to fail must be ad- 
dressed. This perception reduces market discipline, encourages ex- 
cessive risk taking by the firms, and creates the incentive for any 
firm to grow in order to be perceived as too big to fail. 

Second, the financial infrastructure, including the systems, rules, 
and conventions that govern trading, payment, clearing, and settle- 
ment in financial markets, needs to be strengthened. In this re- 
spect, the aim should be not only to make the financial system as 
a whole better able to withstand future shocks, but also to mitigate 
moral hazard and the problem of too big to fail by reducing the 
range of circumstances in which systemic stability concerns might 
prompt government intervention. Third, a review of regulatory poli- 
cies and accounting rules is desirable to ensure that they do not 
induce excessive procyclicality — that is, do not overly magnify the 
ups and downs in the financial system and the economy. And fi- 
nally, consideration should be given to the creation of an authority 
specifically charged with monitoring and addressing systemic risk, 
with the objective of helping to protect the system from financial 
crises like the one we are currently experiencing. 

Reforming the structure of the financial system would go a long 
way towards mitigating the risk that other severe episodes of fi- 
nancial instability would arise in the future. Reducing this risk 
would in turn allow the Federal Reserve to continue to direct mon- 
etary policy towards the pursuit of the goals for which it is best 
suited — the legislated objectives of maximum employment, stable 
prices, and moderate long-term interest rates. With hindsight, an 
argument could be made, and has been made by some, that tighter 
monetary policy earlier in the decade might have helped limit the 
rise in house prices and checked the development of the subprime 
mortgage market, thereby containing the damage to the economy 
that later occurred when the housing market collapsed. However, 
the rise in the Federal funds rate required to accomplish this task 
would likely have had to be quite large, and thus would have sig- 
nificantly impaired economic growth, boosted unemployment, and 
probably led to an undesirably low rate of core inflation. All those 
would have been outcomes clearly at odds with the Federal Re- 
serve’s objectives. Rather than redirecting monetary policy in this 
manner, a better approach going forward would be to have a 
stronger supervisory system in place to greatly reduce the risk that 
credit bubbles will merge in the first place, or at least to contain 
their expansion and limit the fallout from their eventual collapse. 
This would significantly help in the prevention of financial crises 
like the current one while at the same time still allowing macro- 
economic performance to be as strong as earlier in the decade. 
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Q.3. At what point does an institution or a product pose systemic 
risk? 

A.3. Identifying whether a given institution’s failure is likely to im- 
pose systemic risks on the U.S. financial system and our overall 
economy is a very complex task that inevitably depends on the spe- 
cific circumstances of a given situation and requires substantial 
judgment by policymakers. That being said, a number of key prin- 
ciples should guide policymaking in this area. 

First, no firm should be considered too big to fail in the sense 
that existing stockholders cannot be wiped out, existing senior 
management and boards of directors cannot be replaced, and over 
time the organization cannot be wound down or sold in whole or 
in part. In addition, from the point of view of maintaining financial 
stability, it is critical that such a wind down occur in an orderly 
manner. Unfortunately, the current resolution process for system- 
ically important nonbank financial institutions does not facilitate 
such a wind down, and thus my testimony’s recommendation for 
improved resolution procedures for potentially systemic financial 
firms. Still, even without improved procedures, it is important to 
try to resolve the firm in an orderly manner without guaranteeing 
the longer-term existence of any individual firm. 

Second, and as I indicated in my statement, the core concern of 
policymakers is whether the failure of the firm would be likely to 
have contagion, or knock-on, effects on other key financial institu- 
tions and markets and ultimately on the real economy. Thus, in 
making a systemic risk determination, we look as carefully as we 
can at the interconnections, or interdependencies, between the fail- 
ing firm and other participants in the financial system and the im- 
plications for these other participants of the troubled firm’s failure. 
Such interdependencies can be direct, such as through deposit and 
loan relationships, or indirect, such as through concentrations in 
similar types of assets. Interdependencies can extend to broader fi- 
nancial markets and can also be transmitted through payment and 
settlement systems. In addition, we consider the extent to which 
the failure of the firm and other interconnected firms would affect 
the real economy through, for example, a sharp reduction in the 
supply of credit, rapid declines in the prices of key financial and 
nonfinancial assets, or a large drop in the sense of confidence that 
financial market participants, households, and nonfinancial busi- 
nesses bring to their activities. Of course, contagion effects are 
typically more likely in the case of a very large institution than 
with a smaller institution. However, I would emphasize that size 
is far from the only criterion for determining whether a firm is po- 
tentially systemic. Moderate-sized, or even relatively small firms, 
could be systemic if, in a given situation, a firm is critical to the 
functioning of key markets or, for example, critical payment and 
settlement systems. I would also reiterate that while traditionally 
the concern was that a run on a troubled bank could inspire con- 
tagious runs on other banks, recent financial crises have shown us 
that systemic risks can arise in other financial institutions and 
markets. For example, we now understand that highly desta- 
bilizing runs can occur on investment banks and money market 
funds. 
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Third, the nature of the overall financial and economic environ- 
ment is a core factor in deciding whether a given institution’s fail- 
ure is likely to impose systemic risks. If the overall environment 
is highly uncertain and troubled, as was clearly the case last fall, 
then the likelihood of systemic effects is typically much greater 
than if the economy is growing and market participants are gen- 
erally optimistic and confident about the future. Indeed, and as I 
indicated above, the potential effects of a firm’s failure on the con- 
fidence of not only financial market participants, but a wide spec- 
trum of households and businesses is a key decision variable in pol- 
icymakers’ assessment of whether a given firm’s failure is likely to 
pose systemic risks. 

Q.4. In a statement Monday, AIG said it is continuing to work with 
the government to evaluate potential new alternatives for address- 
ing AIG’s financial challenges. AIG’s rescue package has already 
been increased twice since September, from $85 billion to nearly 
$123 billion in October and then to $150 billion in November. Ac- 
cording to today’s WSJ, AIG is seeking an overhaul of its $150 bil- 
lion government bailout package that would substantially reduce 
the insurer’s financial burden, while further exposing U.S. tax- 
payers to its fortunes. Are you and Treasury considering changing 
our approach to AIG from that of a creditor to one of a potential 
owner? 

A.4. As explained in the reports submitted to Congress under sec- 
tion 129 of the Emergency Economic Stabilization Act of 2008, the 
Federal Reserve, in conjunction with the Treasury Department, has 
taken a series of steps since September 2008, to address the liquid- 
ity and capital needs of the American International Group, Inc. 
(AIG) and thereby to help stabilize the company, prevent a dis- 
orderly failure, and protect financial stability, which is a pre- 
requisite to resumption of economic activity. In particular, in Sep- 
tember and November 2008, the Federal Reserve established sev- 
eral credit facilities, including a Revolving Credit Facility, to fur- 
ther these objectives. As part of the November restructuring, the 
Treasury purchased $40 billion in AIG preferred stock. 

In light of the significant challenges faced by AIG in the last 
months of 2008 and the continued risk it poses to the financial sys- 
tem, on March 2, 2009, the Federal Reserve and the Treasury an- 
nounced a restructuring of the government’s assistance to the com- 
pany. The March actions announced by the Federal Reserve include 
partial repayment of the Revolving Credit Facility with preferred 
stock interests in two of AIG’s life insurance subsidiaries and with 
the proceeds of new loans that would be secured by net cash flows 
from designated blocks of existing life insurance policies held by 
other life insurance subsidiaries of AIG. These actions were under- 
taken in the context of the Federal Reserve’s role as a creditor of 
AIG. As part of the March restructuring, the Treasury established 
a capital facility that allows AIG to draw down up to approximately 
$30 billion as needed over time in exchange for additional preferred 
stock. For more detail, please see Federal Reserve System Monthly 
Report on Credit and Liquidity Programs and The Balance Sheet 
(June 2009) at 13-16, http: II www.federalreserve.gov ! 
monetarypolicy ! files / monthlyclbsreport200906.pdf. 
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Q.5. Recent events in the credit markets have highlighted the need 
for greater attention to settling credit default swaps by creating a 
central clearing system. While central counterparty clearing and 
exchange trading of relatively standardized contracts have the po- 
tential to reduce risk and increase market efficiency, market par- 
ticipants must be permitted to continue to negotiate customized bi- 
lateral contracts in over-the-counter markets. Do you agree that 
market participants should have the broadest possible range of 
standardized and customized options for managing their financial 
risk and is there a danger that a one-size-fits-all attitude will harm 
liquidity and innovation? 

A.5. The Federal Reserve supports central counterparty (CCP) 
clearing of credit default swaps and other over-the-counter (OTC) 
derivatives because, if properly designed and managed, CCPs can 
reduce risks to market participants and to the financial system. 
Counterparties to OTC derivatives trades sometimes seek to cus- 
tomize the terms of trades to meet very specific risk management 
needs. These trades may not be amenable to clearing because, for 
example, the CCP could have difficulty liquidating the positions in 
the event a clearing member defaulted. A requirement to clear all 
OTC derivative trades thus offers the uncomfortable alternatives of 
asking CCPs to accept business lines with difficult-to-manage risks 
or of asking customers to accept terms that do not meet their risk- 
management needs. A hybrid system in which standardized OTC 
derivative contracts are centrally cleared and in which more cus- 
tomized contracts are executed and managed on a bilateral, decen- 
tralized basis is a means for allowing product innovation while 
mitigating systemic risks. The Federal Reserve recognizes, how- 
ever, that a key part of this strategy is improvements in the risk 
management practices for OTC derivatives by the financial institu- 
tions that are the counterparties to bilateral trades. 

Q.6. What is the impact of the final UDAP rule issued last Decem- 
ber on consumers and businesses who use “no interest” financing? 
I understand the impact to be very large and I would appreciate 
the Federal Reserve Board working to clarify that “no interest” fi- 
nancing can be used in the future albeit perhaps with revised dis- 
closures and marketing. 

A.6. In the final rule addressing unfair and deceptive credit card 
practices, the Board, the Office of Thrift Supervision (OTS), and 
the National Credit IJnion Administration (NCUA) (collectively, the 
Agencies) expressed concern regarding deferred interest programs 
that are marketed as “no interest” but charge the consumer inter- 
est if purchases made under the program are not paid in full by 
a specified date or if the consumer violates the account terms prior 
to that date (which could include a “hair trigger” violation such as 
paying one day late). In particular, the Agencies noted that, al- 
though these programs provide substantial benefits to consumers 
who pay the purchases in full prior to the specified date, the “no 
interest” marketing claims may cause other consumers to be un- 
fairly surprised by the increase in the cost of those purchases. Ac- 
cordingly, the Agencies concluded that prohibiting deferred interest 
programs as they are currently marketed and structured would im- 
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prove transparency and enable consumers to make more informed 
decisions regarding the cost of using credit. 

The Agencies specifically stated, however, that the final rule per- 
mits institutions to offer promotional programs that provide similar 
benefits to consumers but do not raise concerns about unfair sur- 
prise, For example, the Agencies noted that an institution could 
offer a program where interest is assessed on purchases at a dis- 
closed rate for a period of time but the interest charged is waived 
or refunded if the principal is paid in full by the end of that period. 

The Board understands that the distinction in the final rule be- 
tween “deferred interest” and “waived or refunded interest” has 
caused confusion regarding how institutions should structure these 
types of promotional programs where the consumer will not be obli- 
gated to pay interest that accrues on purchases if those purchases 
are paid in full by a specified date. For this reason, the Board is 
consulting with the OTS and NCUA regarding the need to clarify 
that the focus of the final rule is not on the technical aspects of 
these promotional programs (such as whether interest is deferred 
or waived) but instead on whether the programs are disclosed and 
structured in a way that consumers will not be unfairly surprised 
by the cost of using the programs. The Agencies are also consid- 
ering whether clarification is needed regarding how existing de- 
ferred interest plans should be treated as of the final rule’s July 
1, 2010, effective date. If the Agencies determine that clarifications 
to the final rule are necessary, those changes will assist institu- 
tions in understanding and complying with the new rules and 
should not reduce protections for consumers. 
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Part 1 

Overview: 

Monetary Policy and the Economic Outlook 


Tlii« U.S. pcoiiouiv wi>akenpd iiiailu’dly in iIh? second 
liair of 2(tD8 as i)»e luniioil hi (Iiuir iai niaiki'is iiiieii- 
silicd rriRiil rniidhinas further, and awr 

values coniiiiued lu slump. C utidMiuns in (he labor 
market worsened signiHi anily alter early autumn, and 
nearly all major sectors of the economy registererl stec^p 
ilvH lines In m iivlly late last veai. MeHiiwhihv innation 
prussua’s dintinishiRj appreciably as prices of energy 
and otbei coinmodilies dropped sharply, the nuirT;iii of 
resource slack In the economy widened, and the foreign 
excliange value of the dollHi sireiigflieiied. 

T he secuiMi half of 2008 saw an iniensiHcaliun of 
the (inane iai and eroiiomic strains that had hiiilatly 
been triggered by the end of the housing boom in the 
United States and other cuuiuries ami the assotialed 
problems in mortgage nrarkets. The ensuing tunnoil In 
global credit markels afTecled asset values, credit condi- 
tions, and liusiness and consumer coniidenre around the 
worid. Over the summer, a weakening U.S. econuiny 
ami roiiiinued hnancial turbulence le<i to a liroad lr)ss 
of confidence in the tinamial sector, in Septemlmr. the 
government sponsored enterprfses Fuimie Mae and 
Freddie Mac were placed into coitservaloiship by tlieir 
regulator, aud I.ehnvm ifroilvers Moldings bled for 
liankruptry. l ire insurance conipanv American Inter- 
national r*n)ii|), Inc., or AfC, also came iiiidiT severe 
piessufe. and Uie FiHleial Reserve, with tiie lull suppoii 
of the fn^sury. agnunl to provide substantial liquidity 
to the cumpany. In addhion. a number of other financial 
iiLsiitutions failed m were at quired by r ompetitors. As 
a result of the Lehman Brothers liankrupicy. a pmmL 
nimi money market mutual fund suffered capital tosses, 
which prompted inveslot^ lu withdraw large amounts 
from such funds. The resulting mas-sive out Mows iinder- 
mimMi the stability of short term funding markets, 
paiiicitlarly the roninurrial paper market, upon which 
corporations rely heavily to meet their short term i)or 
rowing needs. Against this backdrop. inveslor.s pulled 
liat'k broadly Ironi risk-taking in Vptember and Uclu- 
ber. Iir|uiditv in sliort-ierm lundiiig markets vanishiKl for 
a lime, ami prices plunged across asset classes. Securili- 
/altnn markeis. with the exception of itmse tor 
guvemmcnl supported mortgages, essimltallv shut 
down. 


KeMecting in |)arl Uic adverse developments in 
financial markeis. economic activity dnipped sluirply in 
bile 2(KiK and has continued to contract .so far in 2iKI!). 

Ill liK‘ labor market, the puce of job losses quickened 
consUterahlv Iregirming last autumn, the unemployment 
rate has risen to its highest level since the early l9B0s. 
ami otlw*! meastift's of IhImu market conditions— for 
example, the number of persons working port lime 
tu'caiise full-time jobs are not available — have wors- 
ened noticeably. The deteriorating fob market, along 
with the sizable losses of equity and housing wealth 
and the lightening of t tihIH cundilioits, has depressed 
consumer senihmutr and spending: these factors have 
also ( onirihuied to the continued steep decline in hou.s 
ing activity. In addition, businesses Itave instiluied 
widespread cutbacks in capital spending in response to 
(he weakening onlhxik fot sales and produclion as well 
as (he dif Hcult credit environment. And in contrast to 
the first half of the year - when robust demand lor U.S 
exports |vovid(xi some offset to the sofmes-s in domestic 
demaiid—exporis slumped in the second half as eco> 
noinic acllviiy abroad fell. In ull. real gro.vs domestic 
prudiiti (GOP) in the United Stales declined slightly in 
the third tpmrter of 2008 and is currenily estimated by 
the Bureau of Kcunomic Analysis to lave dropped at 
•111 «iiinii>il rate of im^it ent in the fotirrh tpiatler real 
GDP .seems Iteaded fur aiiulher loiisideiable decrease in 
the first quarter of 2(MK) 

Tlte (iowntum in sales and pruduniun. along with 
steep declines in the prices of em'Cgy' and other com 
modiiies ami a sireiigiheiiing in the exchange value of 
the dollar, has contrihuied to a suhstanilat lessening ol 
indalion pressures in the past seveml months. Indeed, 
overall inHalion, as measured by the prii'i' index for 
personal consumption exptmdtiures, lurmHl negative 
In ih<* foiinh qitanei of 201)8; over the lirsl three quar- 
ters of iIk* year, oveiall inflation ha<l uvemged nearly 
4k; iiercenl at an annual rale, largely because of sharp 
iticretm^s in food and energy prices. Gore iiinalion— 
which excludes the direct efTcr is of movements in food 
and energy prices- -also slowed signifiranlly late Iasi 
year and enieo'd 2(KK) at a siilMliied pare. Mirroring the 
drop in headline inflation, survey measures of near-lemi 
inllalion exper talions Imve fallen to very low levels in 
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lotriit nmniK while the latent readings tin loiigerMenn 
Inllalinn ex|)Cf lalions are similar in (huse in 2fK)7 and 
early 2008. 

ilie PMleral Uesetve has respuiidHl lurceruilv (u the 
rrWH sinre its emergpiire In the stmmiof nf 2(M17 By 
||h‘ iniddh* of last year, (lie F‘'i*deral r)|N.>n Market Cuni- 
riiiitee (J'OMC) Itad loweretl the Icdenil iitnds rate 
325 basis points - And as indiraMoits of ernnomlr weak- 
OMS proliferated ami llie I'manriai turbulerxe intensi 
lied in the second liiilf. the l OMC continued to east* 
imxseiary jiolicy aggressively: at its Deremher nu'etlng. 
the Conunitice I'stahllsheil a target range for tire federal 
funds rale of 0 to % {K*rcenl and indicated lliat econontic 
ronditions are liKeiy to wairanl exceptionally low levels 
of the fctleral IimmIs rate for sonv time. 

in addition, the I'edenil Reserve look a number of 
measures during the sH:und half of 2008 to shore up 
linaiir iai markets and support the How ofcretUi to busi- 
nt'sses and hoiiseltolds. (See th(' apjicndi.x for descrip- 
tions of these programs.) In respoase to Iniensihed 
stmsses in dollar funding markeb. the f ediTdl Reserve 
annonnnHl extensions nf its lerm Atu lion Facility ami 
slgnihranily expanded lb nem ork of liquidity swap 
lines w ith foreign leiilral banks. To suppurl llie fum- 
lioning ot the commercial paper markoi in tire aflei' 
math of the 1 ehman Brothers bankruptcy, the Federal 
Ri^erve eslaliiisliisl the Asset Barked Commercial 
Paper Money Market Mutual Fund l.iquidily Factlil) 
in September as well as the Commercial Paper Funding 
rarlliiY and Money Market Investor Fumting Facility 
in ()(‘U»bt*r In an effort to restart t'erlain sedinlimlinii 
markets ami suppurl extensions oi credit to consum- 
ers. the Federal Reserve In November annoiinretl the 
Term Asset-Barked Smirilles I nnn Farilily. whit b 
is sclieduhni to liegin operation in (vming weeks. To 
stipimn the mortgage and housing markeis and the 
eronorny more hroatlly and to enrniirage In'IIi't funr 
liuning in the market for agency si'curities. the Federal 
Reserve announced programs in November to purriiasr 
agency guarnnieed mortgage liat ketl secnriiies am) 
agency debt, j'hcse iniliativcs have icsulled in a nulahle 
expansion of die Federal Reserve's balance sheet, and 
(he FOMC has indimled that it experts the si/e nf the 
hnlani e sheet to renuin at a high U'vcl lor suom' time as 
a result of open market operations and other measures 
to snp|M)r( linam iai markets and to |)rovide additiaiul 
slliindus to iht' eroiiomy in an rnivlronment of vety low 
shon-lerm interest rates. 

Other U.S. goveriniieiil enUlies and foieign goveiii- 
(iK'iiis also implenienUHl a variety of policy iiu*asuM's 
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in response to ihr miensitit ation of tinanciai strabts 
over the roiirse of the fall and W'inlor. The Treasury 
announced a temporary guarantee of the share prices ol 
money market mutual lumis anti, beginning in O loOer. 
usrsl atilhnrliy granted under the Fmergenry Frnnnmir 
blahitl/alioii Act to purchase (inTerred slian^s in a large 
number ol depository institutions. Tliai satiK‘ momh. the 
Federal Dejimit Insiirame ror)mraiinii (FDIC) inlro- 
diiml a Temporary I iipiidity fhiaiantiH' Program under 
which it offers guarantees for selected senior unsecunxi 
ohligatlons ni {Mniripaling insiirtMl depository inslitii- 
lions .md many of dudr parent holding coni|Miiies us 
well as lor all balances in nun interest liearing Iraiisac 
lion deposit acroiinisai panicii>aling insured deposi- 
tory institutions (n November, Citigroup ruiiie under 
slgnihcanl (inaiKial pressun*. in respon.se. the F OIL', the 
Treasury, and iht‘ Federal Reserv e (iruvided a |Kickage 
of loans and guaranioes to bt)ts(er CiUgroiip’s tinanciai 
condilloit; a similar jiarkage was arrangeil for Ikink of 
America Jn January'. Sim e October, governments in 
many advanced economk's have announced support 
plans for tltelr banking svstenw. These |)rograms have 
Included large-stale capital injections, expansions of 
df pusti insurance, and guarantees of some forms of 
bank debt. 

The measures taken by the f ederal Reserve, other 
U.S. goveniineni entities, anti foreign guventmenb 
have lielpetl restore a degrw of stability to some tinaii- 
clal markets In particular, strains in short-term fund- 
ing markets havT eased noticeably since the fall, some 
nirpurate risk spreads liHve ilecNiuxI modestly, and 
measures ol voUtilily have geneiaily retreated. Never- 
theless. slgnifirani stress pi^rslsts In most nvarkeis. and 
hnancial tnslilulinns n'main under rnn.snlerahle pit's- 
sufv; as a result, ilr nuw of credit to liuuselinltls ami 
lMisines.se.s coiillmivrs to be impaired. 

In cnnjunrlinn w'ilh the January 2(109 FOMC meet 
ing. the nwRiliefs of (lie Koanl of Ciovemurs of (he 
Federal Reserve System and presidents of the Federal 
Reserve Ranks, all of whom parilripaie in FOMC* meet 
ings. pnwidetl projections for t'cononiic growth, unem 
pluynieni, and indaliun; these pnijectluns are presented 
in part 4 of this report. Given the strength of the forces 
weighing on tin* eromimy, l*OM(' pariiripants viewed 
the aulhtukas liaving w<<akene<l signilicanlly in rcreni 
months. Pariicipanls geoerally expectml economic 
aclivily in contract sharply in llir near lemi and tl>en 
to move onto a path of gradual reruveiy, boi.slered by 
niomMaiy easing, governineni elTorts to slabili7e finan- 
rial markets, and nscal sliiinilns. Pariiripants expiTted 
lotai and core Inflaliun lo be lower in 2009 than over 
the ItHn qitailera of 2008. m Urge ineasuie because 
nf the recent declines in coiiimodily piict'S and rising 
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slack in resource utilization: inflation was Torecast to 
remain low in 2010 and 2011. Participants generally 
judged that the degree of uncertainty surrounding the 
outlook for l)oih economic activity and inflation was 
greater than historical norms. Most participants viewed 
the risks to growth as skewed to the downside, and 
nearly all saw the risks to the inflation outlook as either 
balanced or tilled to the downside. Participants also 


reported their assessments of the rates to which macro- 
economic variables would be expected to converge over 
the longer run under appropriate monetary policy and in 
the absence of further shocks to the economy. cen- 
tral tendencies of these longer-run projections were 
2.5 percent to 2.7 percent for real CDP growth. 4.8 per- 
cent to 5.0 percent for the unemployment rate, and 
1.7 percent to 2.0 percent for the inflation rate. 
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Part 2 

Recent Financial and Economic Developments 


The downluni in economic nrlivilv llial been uiilold* 
Ing since Inir 2007 sler|»enrd •)ppnTiai)lv In liir secntHi 
half of 2008 as the strains in fuiancial niarlirls inien 
sified. After (he tinanciat dtl'liculUes experienced by 
Fannie Mae and Freddie Mae during the snmnK'r and 
ihe Imnknipirv of 1 rhmnn BmlhcTS I Irddings in mld- 
Seplember, sliarl-lerm funding markets were severely 
disrupUHl. risk spieads sIkiI up. equity prices piiinged. 
and rnarkeis for |Miva(o assel-bac til’d securities remained 
largely shut down. As a result, (iressures on the already 
strained iMlujire sheets nf iiuancial institutions iiictea.sed. 
ihereliy thrc>a(enlng (Ik* viability of soiite Insiiiutinns and 
Impinging on ilie How of credit to households and busi 
nesses. In (Kiri leOecling the casiailing efTecls of tliese 
developmenis throughout llie wider ecuitomVi conditions 
ill the labor market dricrfurated markediv. Moreover, 
induslrial prudutiitni cuiitnii iisl sharply as maimracuir 
en rt^iHuided aggressively lu dei lines in 1k)|Ii dumesiic 
and toreigi) demand. According to the advance estimate 
from the Rua'au uf I't uuuitiir Analysis, real gross 
duitieslit product (CUl'l felt at an annual rate of 8% per 
cimi in the founh quarter, and it seems headed for anoth- 
vi/nhle decrease in the lirsi quadex of 2iM19 (Hgure I). 
Mounwhile. intlaliun pressures have (limlnished as prices 
of energy and other coinntr>dities have plummeted, the 
margin of resource slack has widened, and the foreign 
exchange value of Ihe doliur lias strengthened (ligure 2). 

I Chnnge »n ncal gross demcMu- prodiK'i. 2*Kl2-0x 
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in rps|Min.se Ui ihe extraordlnarv' ftnatKlal .slraiiis. the 
Federal Ueserve impleinemed a number uf uriprecedeiil 
etj policy initiatives lu support iuiaiiciai stability ami 
promnie erunomlc growth. The.se initiatives included 
Imvehng the target fur Ihe fiHleral funds rate lu a range 
of 0 to Vi iwrcent. beginning direct purcitases uf agency 
deln and agency mortgage hacked securities, broaden- 
ing Uqiiidiiy programs lu fuiancial intexiiK’diaries ami 
other centra) bunks, and initialing piograins in support 
ofsysiemirally imporiam market segments, fithcr U.S. 
government entitles also underinok extraordinary inilia- 
lives to support the ftnanrlal sector by injecting rapital 
iiilu the banking system ami providing guarantees on 
selected liabilUi«*s of depository instUtiUons M«inv for- 
eign reninil banks ami governments took similar str|>s. 

) Althuugli these aciiuiLS have hel|)eU leslure a measure 
I of stablliiv lu some markets, fmancial comliliotis remain 

n quite strrued. and aggregate credit rondlilnns coniinue 
lu be impaired as a result. 

Financial Siability Olvulupmenis 

livoludun of Ihr Ciiiam ial Tuniioil 


The cumml priod nf pmnounreil turmoil in financial 
markets liegaii in (lie summer uf 2007 aller a rapid 
dilerioraiion In Ihr prfomiancr of .snhprimr morlgage-s 
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caused iargety by a dowtrturn in house prices in some 
|«rls uF (he coundy. Inveslunk pulled bar K Fruni risk 
laking. ami liquirliiy diminished slurply in (he markets 
For interbank funding and sbuctured cn>dit products 
inure gemTatly. Flouse prin*s continued to Fall ntpnily 
in the lirsi |iun of 2008. mortgage delinquencies and 
delaulis continued to climb, and concerns about credit 
risk mounted. Tin* inraNiM'd Hnancia) strains UhI Iu a 
llijnldliy crisis in March at The Rear Sicranrs C'oni|ui 
tries. Inc., a iiia)or uiveslinent bank, and to its acr|uisi- 
lioii by JPMurgan Chase & Co. Subsequent aggressive 
monetary imIUy easing and meastnt^ taken by the Fed- 
eral Reserve to Irulster (lie liquidity uF liiiam ial insiitu 
lions conlribuhHi to some recovery in financial markets 
during the spring. 

Nevertheless, strains in Hnancial conditions intensi 
IkhI going into the second half of (he year. In pariirular, 
amid worries dial the capital of Fannie Mae and Fa'ddie 
Mac would l)e insufbricnl to absorb mourning losses 
oil their iiiangage irunlblios. the sicKk (irici's of the 
two guveinmetil-sponsored enterprises (USKs) Itegaii 
10 decline signlfrcantly in June, and (heir credll defauii 
swap (CDS) spreads— whic h reflect investors' as-sess- 
inenls of the likelihuoil of the CSFs defaulting on (lieir 
debt obtigalk)fis~rosc sharply. Market anxiirty eased 
soiiiewhai in the second Iialf of julv alter the Treasury 
propositi stututory cliungt'S. subseciuenlly approved 
the Coiigross. iinrier which It c.nuld lend and providt' 
capital to the GSLs. Nevertheless, pressures on these 
cntpqrrises continued over the course* of lire sunimnn a.s 
a it*sult, oplion-ailjuMi'd spreads on ageiicy-guatanicHsI 
mortgagi’-lracked securities (MB^) widened and inter- 
est rales on residential mortgages rose further (tigure 3). 

.Meanwhile, investor unease alKiut the otilhHik lor the 
broader banking sector reenierged. In July, the Failure of 
IndyMac Federal Rank, a large ihrifi Institution, raised 
furiher concerns alMuii the pnitiialiiliiv and asset quality 
of many tinariciai institutions. Over the summer. C^DS 
spreads for major Inveslmeni and r.ommc'rrlal banks 
rose, several large institutions aninmnceil sharp declines 
in eaniings. and anecdotal reports suggested that the 
ahillly of niosl liiiaiKlal linns to raise new r apltal was 
Mmili*d (figure 4). Willi lianks reluciani lu lend lo oiu* 
another, rnndilions in shon-term funding markets con- 
liiiunl 1(1 lie strained during lire Minimer. Hie reialive 
cost of borrowing in the interbank market — as cxeni- 
pllHed by the London interbank offered rate (iJbor). a 
reference rale fora wide variety of conlrads. incindirig 
tlualing -rale mortgages increased sharply (hgure 5). 

In addition, required margins ol collateral (known as 

2. lypirsllv. (tie relaUci* enn is nieuurMi by « uniparUin ifis Llbitf 
mil* wiiti rhf nie no rouipaniM«» iiuniriry l•vvmraitr imVii sv>aps 


3. Spo>iids on iU-year Fannie Mae debr and opiion-adjM&ied 
spreads rm Farmie Mae mongage-backed securtltes. 
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liaiirnis) and bld-askt'd spreads widened in the markers 
for repurchase agrt*erireiib (repos) Iwcked by iiwny lypes 
of securllU's. Incjudiiig agency scs'uriih's ihal previously 
were considered very safe and liquid. 

On September 7. the Treasury ami the Federal Hous- 
ing Finance Agency announced ihai Faiuiie Mae and 
Freddie Mac had been placed into con&ervaiorsliip. Tb 
matnlairi the CSHs' ability lo purchase Ironic* mortgage's. 
Ihi' Treasury aiiununccHl plans lo establish a backstop 
lending far ilily fur the GSFs, lu purchase up lo SlOU bil- 

4. Spi«u(K un I tt'dii ili'ftiull swairi for sehi t<‘il U..S. 
ritutK'ial 2007 09 
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5. L!b»r minus ovomt^lM index swnp mie. 2iW 09 
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liuli uf sliM'k in tMcIi of Ihi' (svo liniis, Hnii lu 

miUiiie a program (u purchase af^ciK V MBS. .MIct (he 
annnuiicenioni. inlrfo-si mie spreads on GSR dehi nar- 
rowed as inveslurs liecarne andideni dial die I'reasurv 
would support die ohiigadons of the CSEs. Option-ad 
lusted hiien^si rale spread-s on MBS IssihhI hy die GSRIs 
roll, and rates iiiul spreads on new cuiirurmiriK tixcd-rale 
inor(ga{>os dt'clined. Nevertheless, oilier financial iitsil 
tulions ( unlinued to lace diffu iillies in ohtaitiiiit* li(|unl- 
ily and capital as investors remained anxious bIhhH dieir 
solvency and, more broadly, altoul ihe Impllradons of 
wursenini* linam ial conditions fur Ihe availability of 
credit to huusebulUs and businesses and so for the oco 
nonih outlook. 

Amid (his broad downturn in investor confidence, 
and after la^e mortgage-related losses in llte third 
t|U8rler. Lehman Umtliers came under pressure as cuun- 
lerparties refused (o provide sliurl term funding to the 
Invesimeni iMiik. even on a secured liasis. Rventually. 
with no other linn willing to acquire it and with Us bor- 
rowing capacity limiteil by a lark of collateral. Lehman 
Kroihors Hied for hankrupu v on Sepieiiibiv 15.* Over 
(he previous weekend, Bank of America announced its 
imenlion to acquire Merrill Lynch, which had also come 


3. TIm> (Miikruptcy of Lfluruiti Urottivrs and ilr cui»»'rvaioidtlp 
uf hainiJc Mar and finMlr M«it lUiisUlalrd < ii*dll rveirls uf unpirc 
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oursnndlnK COS connacu on ibcM^ cmitirs |Hoceedrtl ‘UDooihh over 
ilrr sutuequMU \^‘rciu. ap|Mi»iilv du« In pait in ilu liiLrcisTti iiMqiiie, 
dctiuitdcJ liy lutih'n nl CDS |)(iiit>LUiMi in tlir peiUxI leailinx up tu 
wily Vplfiiibci, 
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under severe fundiiig pressuies. in large jiarl because 
of losses on l.ehnian Brothers' debt, (lie net asset value 
of a major nioney market mutual fund fell Itelow SI per 
slmie also known as “breaking (lie buck." an event 
(bai had nut occurred in many years— thereby prompt 
tng rapid and widespread investor withdrawals lioin 
printe funds (lhat is. money niarkel mutual funds that 
hold prlniarliy piivaie assets) (tigure 6). Prime funds 
responded lu the surge in redemptions by reducing Itieii 
purchases of short term assets, including commercial 
paper — which many businesses use to obtain winking 
capital and by shortening the maturity of those insti u 
inents that they did purchase, leading to a deierloiaiion 
of the commeicial paper market (ligure 7). Meanwhile, 
investors incrt'asingly demanded safe assets, and funds 
(hat hold only Treasury securliU^ ex|>erleucpd a sharp 
increase in indows. wliich caused yidds on Treasury 
bills to plummet. Intense demands among investors to 
hold Treasury securities, coupled w ith increased cun- 
rems about counleqiarty rredil ri.sk. reportedly led to 
a substaniial scaling back of activity among traditional 
securities lendeis in the Treasury market. The decreased 
aciivity contributed. In turn, to dbrupdotis in (be Trea 
sury rr}m and rd.sli markets that w'ere evidenred by a 
very high volume uf fails-to-deliver. Rcdetiiptiiiris Inmi 
prime funds slowed after Uu* T reasury and die Federal 
Reserve look actions in Seplemliet and Ch lobei to sup- 
|H)rt these fumls (sot' the appendix). 

Around the saiiir lime that the difficulties at Lehman 
Brulliets emeiged. the Honncial toiKlilioii of American 
Intemalionai Croup. Inc., or AIG- a large, complex 
insurance cunglomorale— deierinraled lapldlv, and the 
(.stmpany found slion-lenii luiKling. u|H)ri w hicli it was 
heavily leliHiit. uicrcasliigiy diflicuit to obtain. In view 
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7. lyOiiimm'liil {W|N<r. 2007-01} 



NrHi** 1h» iImu m w>t>Uv itnt Muvuili Nlinarv Of iiOnO 
(uNMiiMtUI tmtm \4i4i] 4ptwk <itv iui «> uv»t«ili)(l4 iumI w* 

iHiiilv*' ni Ik* AA ramtlMiw Ul mii- I ••w vmvwmIIv 

•nbuMi'd 

l)^(K)kflDr^ rm«tiindClHNDy. Coironumt 

of file likely spillover elTeirls lo oilier Hiiamial inslilU' 
lions of a disoitleriy ralliire of Al(* aihI (he iHXenllnl for 
signilirant pass-thniugh rITrrts in ihr bmadrr ei iinnmv. 
(he federal Keserve Board on September 16. willi the 
full siipimn of ihf Irfasiiiy. aiillinri/:ed ihe federal 
Ki’serve Rank of New York in lend up lo S85 billion 
to the tirm lo assist il in niecling its obligations and 
to fadlitaie Ihe orderly sale of some of iis businesses. 
(AIC, the Treasury, and ihe Federal Re«*rvc later modi 
fir'd Ihe terms of (his arrangement . as riesrribi'fi in Ihe 
appendix.) Meanv^hUc. CDS spreads for other insur- 
anr'e comp:inies rose, and their equity pricr'S fell, amid 
(oni eras legarding ihoir pmlilability and diTlines in ilie 
N'alues of (heir investment potlfolios (figure 8). 

bivestnr anxiety aboiil iiivesInH'iit banks, wliii li 
had esralaled rapidly in ihe wake of I ehmaii Brolliers' 
colkipsc. abated somewhai after Morgan Sianley and 
Cioldman Sai:hs seen? grained bank Iinkling company 
rhanm by ihr* Federal Reserve. However, on Sqiieni- 
b('r 25 ihc rrsoiuiion of another failing linanclal insliiu- 
tion. Washiiigiun Muloal, imposed signibraiil losses 
on senior and stibordiiiaiod debi hnlders as well as on 
shareholders. As a ronsrquenre. investors marked down 
iheir exfierialions regarding likely government sup 
poll fur Ihe unset urad noiKlepusil liahtUlies of rmaiicial 
insiiiiitJons. which lurther inhibited ibe ability ol soriie 
hanking organiTations to obtain funding. Among these 
iiisliiutUms was Wdclmvia Corp., the imreiil coniiiany 
of iIk* (omiii-largesi U.S, bank by asset size ai die time. 


K. Friei's of exriiangi^inided liimK cm setMKsI IJ..S 
fliiRnri.il sectors. 2007 00 
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S>n-M I. Kn)H. Bnimix a WuMb iKltWI «•( KlomitlmR. 

which was ullinialely acquirixt l^- Wells Forgu in early 
Uctobvi. 

Againsi this backdrop. Investors pulled back from 
risk-taking e\rn fiulher. funding nuikHs for (iTms 
beyond oveniiglil largely ceast'd to function, and a 
wide variety of linanrial linits exfienenred increasing 
diftinilly in obtaining funds and raising tapilnl. I.ilior 
rates ruse at all maturities while romparable-maluhly 
overiiighl index swap (OIS) rales fell, leaving spreads 
at record levels. Siralas were also evident in ihe federal 
funds market, in which overnight funds traded over 
an unusually wide range and aeliviiy in lemi funds 
dropped sharply- Conditions in repo markets worsi'ned 
fitrlht'r. ns lialmils and hid-asked spreads on non 
Treasury collateral inaeased, and the overnight rale on 
general Treasury collaletal iradetl near zero. Despite 
siihstnrUidi new issiianre. yields nii short-dated Trea 
sujy bills also traded near zero, f sils-lo-deliver in die 
Treasury market and overnight lending of securities 
from ihe portfolio of (he System Open Market Arcouni 
soared to record highs. Spreads on asset-backed com 
mricial |iapei (ABCP) and on lower-rated unsecured 
ronunertial paper Issued by nonlinanrial (irnis widened 
signilicaiilly. 

CoiiditiuiLS in oilier fiiiaiit ial iiiarkeLs also deleriu 
ralinl sliarply in September and Oc toller. CDS spreads 
on corporate debt .surged, and the rales on investment- 
grade and high-yield bonds rose dramaticallv rela 
live locom|Nirable-maiuri(y fn^aMity yields (figure 
9). Secondary-market bid prices for leveraged loans 
dropped to record low levels as institutional investors 
pullerl back from Ihe iiuirket, and die implierl spreail 
on an index of loan credit default swaps (llte LCDX) 
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wKIcppd to rpford Imis (fi;>urc 10), Bid-askrd spreads 
nn high yield cnrpnraie bonds and levemged loans 
int nsnnl signifu anlly. and ll(|iiidltY and prire disciiv- 
i*Ty ill iho CDS inarkn rtmtaimKl impaired. espiH ially 
for conlracts Involving financial firms. Spreads an 
ronimrfcial mortgage- harked smniiles (CMIVS) and 
roasiimer assel-lKirked scriirilies (ABS) also widened 
dramalii^lly. as v'niriiixalinns niher than gmemmenl 
supported MDS raPH* (u a slandstill Oigure ID. Tlie lur 
moil afleeicrl tn'en ihe Treasury market, in which interest 
rale s|}rt‘ads lH*iwetm yields un iht* must nH*i'nily issuinJ 

10, L CUX iiulexes. 2<M)7 09 
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1'rensunr stsiiriltes and yields on roniparahle mulurily 
oIT-tlie run smirities (tlmt is. tlaise securities lltal were 
pfvvtously issueii)— an iniiicator of the liquidity in this 
market— surged from already elevated levels. I oreigii 
firiaiicial markets experienced many of the same distui' 
trances as duiiK*sll( markets (see llte section '‘Intenn 
(ionai DevelupiiieiiLs"). Hriir uiuvemeiits in all of (lieve 
markets wete likely exareifialed by sales of ve< utiUes 
by fledge lunds and other leveraged market participants 
in an allenipl tu meei mounting ledempliun n.H|uesls un 
the part uf their investuts ami utlier Itimling needs. 

In (he stock market, prices tumbled and volatility 
soared to record levels during the aiiinmn as investors 
grew more concerned about the prospects of financial 
lirms ami about (be likelihood of a deep and |jrolonged 
lecesskm (liguit's I2 and I3). Lquliy-pike dcctim's 
were |)articidailv iironininred among riiiancia) and 
energy tinns. hut liny were generally widespread acro.ss 
sectors and were accompanied by substantial net out* 
Hows Iruni oqulty rnuiuai liinds. During this period. 

(lie premium (hat investors doiiianded for bolding 
oquliy shares— gauged roughly by the gap heiwern the 
eamings-piire ratio and the yield on Treasury securi- 
ties— shot up. retfeciing the heightened risk aversion 
that prevailed in (inancial markets 


Policy Aefions and the Market Response 

To strengthen confidence in (be U.S. (inancial systejn. 
during the autumn the federal Reserve, at limes act- 
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12. Siwi [irire liidfjws. 1998-2(X)0 
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Ing in ronrnn with lornign mural lianks. expanded its 
existing liqiiidily I'arililies and annunnred several addi- 
lional inilialivcs, including programs to support short 
leriti liiiidiiig markets and to iNut liase agetiry detii 
obligations and MBb. (Tbi'se inilialivcs are lUsiussed 
in more detail In the appendix.) Because of the sharply 
diminislied avRiUhillly of market liinding. several FhI- 
eral Reserve facilities were used heavily throughout (he 
remainder of the year. 

Ill addtlhiii. the Treasury aniiiiiiiH e<l a iem|wirar> 
guarantee program for money market mutual funds ami 
proprisiil ihr froubled Asset Reliel Progiam (TARH) lo 
use government hinds lo help stabilize (lie linandal sys- 
tem; on October 3. ihtt Congress appros ed and provided 
funding for ihh prngniiii as |utn of the hiiiergeiicy K4ru- 

J 3 Implied S&P SOO votaiUtTy. 1 99»-2(Kig 
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nonilc Stabilization Art Using hinds from the FARP, 
die Treasury' eslablislieil a voluntary capital purcliase 
plan iindc'f which the ll.S. govenmieni wnidd buy prr 
foned shaies fiHiii eligible iivstiiulions Additionally, 
under the Temporary 1 Iquidliy Cuaranlee Program 
(Tl.CfP). (he federal Deposit Insiiraace (..nrpornlUin 
(i' UlC') provided a leinporary guaraiiiee fot selected 
senior unsecured ohllgaiions of participating Insured 
depository insliliitions and many of their parent holding 
companies a.s well as foi all Iralaiices in nuii-tiileresi 
lu'aring transaction deposit accounts ai panicljtaling 
insured depositoiy institutions. 

After these ariions and the aiinouncenienis of similar 
progranis In a (iiiniiier of other i oiinliies. stresses in 
ftnaticial markets eased somewhat, though lundilioas 
remained strained. In the interbank funding market. 

I Ihor fixings at most maturities de< lined noticeably 
and Spreads over comparable niatuniy OIS rates nai- 
rowed. Meanwhile, spreads on highly rated unsecured 
comnien iai pafx'r and ABC'P narrowed afler the I'edertil 
Reserve announced mt^asures in support of this market, 
and issuanre relMiiinded siimewliai from its lows In 
September and October. C onditions in global shon ierm 
dollar funding markets also improved significantly after 
the Federal Reserve stibsianlially expamled its program 
of liquidity swaps with foreign central banks, which 
inrmased the amount of dollar funding auctioned in 
foreign markets, and a number ot foreign governments 
took measures lu strengtlien and slahiltze (heir banking 
systems. 

Despite Uie.se impnivement.s. inveslors rt'mained 
concerned about (be soundiies.s of financial lasiliu 
lions. Spreads on COS for U.S. hanks widened further 
in November, which raised (lie prospect of significuiit 
lm'rea.ses in hanks' costs of raising the funds they 
tunned for h'nding. Citigroup, In |>articiilar. saw ils 
CDS spread widen dramatically after it aiuHiiuiciHl ihui 
it would lake large losses on hs sertiritles portfolio. 

To supjwrt ntarkei siabilily. the U.S, government on 
November 23 entered into an agreement with Citigroup 
lo providea |>ackag(‘ of capital, guaranlees, and lirpiid 
tly access. Subseqiieiilly, CDS spreads I'oi riiianctal 
Iruillutloas reversed a portion of their iwller widening, 
and semre nonfinanctal risk spteads aKo narrowed. 

Cunriilions in debt iiiaikels i unlinued lu ease after 
ihe pas.sing of year rntd. although most of these mar 
kels remain much levs liquid than normal. Melds ami 
spreads on corporate bonds and commercial paper have 
d(*rrease<l noticeably In recent weeks, but activity in 
the leveraged loan market conihutes to Ik* very wrak. 
Rquliy prices for financial firms have ronilnued to 
trend downward, nod CDS spreads for such firms have 
nudualetj arenind extremely elevated levels. Investors 
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cxprossod renewed concern over (inanrial insliiulion^ in 
Jaiiu«ir> al'itT a number uf limts. iiuiabiy DaiiK of 
Anrerira Cinqmration. rrpnrled large nei Imses for <he 
fourth quarter. Tlie Treasury, du' I'DIC. and (he l-ederal 
Reserve aniiuuriced on January IG (hat (Ik'> had enieri'd 
(nin an agretmiont w ith Rank of America in provide a 
package of capiial. guaraniees. and liquidity access (see 
the appendix). Alihoiigh markers resfmnded favorably 
to this action. Ihe uncertain pnisper Is ol the financial 
SMior ciiiitinue to weigh heavily on market seiiUmeiil. 


Banking Institutioas and Uie 
Availal>ilify nf Cmlil 

Conimerclat bank credit grew moderately over 2U08 
as a whole as both lmsinrs.ses and households at limes 
drew heavily on exrsling lending voinmilmenis. hul il 
( oniracicfl noilceahly lowarri the cud of Ihe year and in 
early 2(K)9 In (lie fare of Ihe severe linant iai maikel 
disruplinas. sorm* conipiiies turned lo already com 
milled lines of credii with Kniks, whirh cansed the 
growth of commerr iaI and industrial (C&l) loans (o 
spike in September and October However. CAl lending 
rier lined over Ihe past few months ns some hnsinesses 
reportedly paid down oulstanriiiig loans and stepped up 
their issuance in the coqrorate bond market. In addition, 
banks continued to report decreased demand for credit 
late la.si year In res|H)nse lo slowing business Invest 
meitl and rediirorl merger and arqiiisitinn activity. Mrrst 
Iranks conlinufKl In lighten standards and terms on CAl 
loans to liims of all Issuance of leveraged loans 
try banks, which had already been very low through (hi> 
Hrsl half of last year, was essentially nil In Ihe second 
half, largely hecaii.se of a drop in mergers and leveragr-d 
Imyouts. which Ihesi' loans are olten used in Hnance. 
Commercial real estate (CRII) loans on banks' Iwoks 
expandni over as a whole. However, with llie 
cormiien ial mortgage scrurili/aiiuii market essentially 
clostHl hy mid year, the rale of growlh of ihls loan cat 
rgorv slep|K*d down signlliraniiv hi the .second hall--H 
decrease consistent with the reported lightening of stan- 
dards and a drop-off in demand for these loans. 

Karik loans to households also ihH-lined over (he 
second half of 2008 and early 2001). led by a sharp cun 
irardon in residential morigage loans on i>Bnks hooks. 
a.s demand weakem>il further and banks sold such loans 
to tile GSEs. I (uwever, loans drown under existing 
revolving home ecpiiiy lines of credit coniitmed lo rise 
briskly during ihe second liaif of the yt^ar. an imreuse 
likely intUiPiu-ed by a drop In Ihe prime rote, on which 
the rales on siuJi loans are of(en hasHl. (iiowili ol niU' 
sujner loans originated by banks expanded at a solid 


pace through Ociol)or but weakened comiderahiy in 
Nuvenilrer and December. However. Ihe amoimt of 
Mich loans held on links' books generally continued lo 
expHial laie in the yeai. as Ixmks liad difncully selling 
liK^se loans iKKause of ongoing disnipiions in sex uri 
liralhm markets. Recenity. cnnsiimer loan growth has 
also reportedly been buoyed by links' decisions to 
build inventory In anticipation of issuance Into the Term 
Asset-Harked Securities l.nan I'acilily (lAl V). 

Ill Ihe Seitioi Loan Officer Opinion Survey uit Bank 
l ending Praclices roiidurkHl In both Oriolier 2008 and 
lannary 2000. vcty large net fractions of hanks reported 
having liglitenerl lending slamlatds for all major loan 
typos. SignHicaiil net rraiiion.s of respondents also 
ie|)orlet] a widespiead weakening of loan demand. In 
line with the nearly 33 percent drop (amiual rate) in 
total mmsed loan commilinenls reported in lourth- 
quarter Call Reports, many hanks indiualeil in the Janu 
aiy survey that they had cni the size ot existing credit 
linr's lo busiiu'sv\s and households (liguie 14). 

Ramings growth at depository insiitulluas slowed 
markedly in 2IK)8, and prnOialMlity as ineasurerl hy 
return on assets and return on equity diopped diamati 
cally (ligure 15): indeed, comnicrrln! hanks imsied an 
aggregate los.s In the Ibiirlh quarter, lliesr develop- 
ments in pan refleried write dowas on seciirities hold- 
ings and inrrease.s in loan loss |H-ovisioning In response 
lo deteriorating asset quality. In the fourth quarter. Ihe 
ovenii) loan delinquency rate at comnu^rrial hanks 
increased to more tlian 4^ iKXreni. its highest hwel 
since the early 1900%. anti die total charge-ofT rale ntse 
lo more than I la |>ercent, surpassing its peaks in (he 


M. (Jiniigf In niiiistfd iMiik Uuni < riiiiiultiiieiiiMn 
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previous iwu recessions, llie »lio uf luaii-luss leseivev 
In nel rlhirge-ofTs an inilinilni of n*servc artoquiiry 
dropped lieloM’ its previous runlir rear lied in ilie early 
IfWfts. 

Deposiloiy IrtsUluUons’ access Ui (unding has 
iiiiprovod as a rosuil uf die various Ked(*ral Resc'rve 
liquidity prugraiics and Ihe TI.CP. uiid<*T whii h eliglhle 
(inns iiav(> Ivsiieri Slhniiildoti td FOil 'piiaranteHi 
(ninds lu dare. In nddidon. ihr capital of banking organ 
i 2 aiiuns lias been boosted by iiicne ilian S200 billion 
of preferred stork purr bases unde? the TARH SUII. the 
rerenl downward treiiil in iIm* (n|uiiy prit es of inusi 
banks and ibr elevaltsl level til' llirir CDS s)?redds Mig- 
gt'si that market panidpants remain rnnrcmni almui 
the long-term prnlitaliillty and poieiuial iasnlveiiry of 
some depository institutions. 

File rtitancial liirtnoil lias led to sigiiilicaiii rliaiiges 
in the stciK'lurc of the broad banking Indasiry. with two 
large investment banks and one large tinance company 
rerenliy ronverting In bank holding ('ompariii*s in 
obtain belter access to guvemiiient funding programs; 
a handful of large insurance linns, moiivaicd panly by 
Ibrir desire to apply for TARP funding, have llkewist* 
converled to ibiift lioldiiig companies. In tiddiliuii. sev- 
eral failures aiul mergers of large liuanrial iiLsiliiiiioiLS 
resulted in increased roucenirations of irHbisliy assets 
and de)K>sils in 2(XIM. 


DOMFSne DFVFWPh4F.NTS 

III pan relleciing the imensiryiiig detorioraiioii in linan- 
dal condilioiis. iirarly all major sectors of tlie U.S. 


economy recorded sizable de< lines in activity in laic 
2(>0H. and the weakness has exiejided into c:arly 2(H19. 
(.dmIUions in the lalior market liave worsened sub- 
stniiliallv since early auiiinm as employmeiM has fallen 
rapidly, (he unemploN'menl rate has dinilml. ami firms 
enniimie to animiinre more laynllv ! loosing remains on 
a steep downward trend, and both consumer spending 
and husinevi inveslmenl have rniilrmied sigiiiltcaiillv 
In addlllaii, demand for U.S. rx|X}rts has s)uni|K^l in 
■espouse lu the drcluie in fuidgii muiumic aciivity. 
Meanwhile, nverail consumer price intlaiiou turned 
negative in late 21108 as energy^ prices lumhli'd. hihI cure 
inflation slowed noticeably. 


The Labor Market 

C uiidliions in the labor market deteriorated throughout 
2(K]8. but they worserted markedly in lire aulumn as Job 
losses accelerated and iht' unemployment rate jumped. 
In total, private payrolls fell 3^ ntillinn iM'lwtrn the 
onset of the riTession in December 2(K)7 and Janu- 
ary 2000. with ruugliW half of the rHuciion occurring 
during the past three' monllis (liguie 16) Indeed, since 
November, private payroll employment has fallen 

600.000 per inonib, cunipaied with average mutiUily 
Job losses of 34(MKKi In Sepiemlier and October and 

160.000 over the first eight months of 2008. The civil 
ian unemployment rate, which storHl at 4.0 percent in 
Dch ember 2007. has marclKHl steadily upwanl over the 
|MSi year, and it rcachetl 7,6 peiteni in jaiitiary 2009. its 
highest level .sIiKO 1992 Ifigurr 17). Moreover, private 
surveys unri news reports indicate tbul lirim plan on 

( oniimiing to lay off workers in the near term. 


16. Net rlMiigc in private pavroli eniplovimHit. 2002-09 
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virtually all major Industrie's havo mtpoiieiirod rnn 
sidri able job lossr<«i rn'oiilly Maiiiifac (tiring ciiiplov- 
nient has lallen nearly fiOO.OOO over ilte past three 
mouths and has clropjied more than I inlllion shire 
Dei't'inlM'i 2007 LayofTs in tnicK iiansporiaiion ami 
wholesale trade, whlrh are closely related to artIvUy In 
the maniirarturing strrlor. show a similar palleni. Tlie 
Uetliiie in couslrucliun etiiployrneiil. which began in 
early 2(H)7. lias also sped up. in part iKK ause the otigo 
ing coniracJion in homobuilding has been arcompanied 
inure rerenlly by weakness in nuiiri'sideniial biiililiiig 
III the servirr producing sector, job losses have mount- 
ed at letail establishments, piovideis oC rmancial servic- 
es. and pruresslonal and business services firms, all of 
which havt' been adversely affet ted by (he downturn in 
economic aciiviiy. A nuiit cable exception has been tire 
continued brisk hlritig by providers of health services. 

The increase in joblessness has been widespread 
across demographic, educational, aiul tKcupaiioital 
groups. In January 2(HK). the imemploymenl rate for 
men aged 25 years and older was 3 percentage |)oints 
above its average level in the fourth quaner of 2007. 
while iIh> rale for wonvon aged 25 years and older was 
up 2 percentage points: as typically iKcurs dining lecos* 
slons. uiiemployineni rates for teenagers and young 
adults showerl even laigw Increases. Among the nwjor 
racial and eiluiic giuiips. unemployment rates fur blacks 
and I llspanir.s have risen son>ewh.it more than those 
for whites, a dilTercnlial also typical of jieriods when 
labor market rondltious weaken. Moreover, the inunber 
of workers w’hn are working part liino for economic 
reasons— a group that includes individuals whose hours 
have been rut hark by their employers as well as those 
who want liill-lime johs hut are iiiiahle to find lhr.‘ni— 
has soared to nearly 8 iiiillioii, iiKiie than 3 million 
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aimve its level at the start of the recession. The iiim’ase 
in Involuntary port lime work has bi'pu widespread 
acioss in(lu.sliies. 

The labor force panic ipaiion rate, whic h typically 
falls during )>eriods of laluir market weakue.s.s. has 
dec teased of late (figure 18). TIUMlcKline has piobablv 
been damped soiiu'wlial by the availahililv of cxlendetl 
uiu'niploymeni insurance heiK'lits, wliich nuy liave 
encouraged some workers witu would have otherwise 
disconliiiued their job search effuris to coriiliiue look 
iiig for work.^ In addition, the reduction in huiise- 
liohl wealth over tlie past couple of years may have 
pionipled some individuals who would have otherwise 
diopped out of the laboi’ force to remain tii. and it may 
have caused some wiiu would not have entercnl the 
labor force to do so. 

Broiid measures of iiomiiiai hourly cunipensaliun. 
which includes both wages and benefits, posted moder 
die increases in 2UU8. Kir example, compeiisalioii per 
hour in the nurifann business sector a measure derived 
from die compensation data In the national income and 
product accounts (MPA) -rosi- 3Vtr percent in mmiiuHl 
leniis in 2008. similar in die increases over (he preced 
ing fenv years (iigurr 111). 

•I. b'lMltT IrgoltUioii ciua«(l In June 200a. ihe Eiucrgcm Y Liiieni 
libyniMii CMiiptitMlhjH (EUCi piiq(t.uii bvf^i lu pftnktr .tn Jikh 
lluiwJ 1.1 urix-firhlslK witrkm wImj I'xliuisl itirir rr)(uljr Im*ii 
fills (lypicJly 2(i vifv ks) In Nim'iiibff. thr fai^ani »as ftpandiHj 
lu provide iMtdUiuiul bcnvHK to wurken mHu cxbausi ilir prevtcmdy 
av^loliir 13 wwks of EUC LMriiFrns (lui iiilililkNiiil 7 wvrks fur all 
ftlglMf iwliviriuals oiul a riifitMt d voifks Tin liKilviriuals in suirs 
wlih filgi) anuntploYinKii nnfs'-itphriprt 4 % x sixii* iiimiptoynMiK rxi« 
of 6 pni'eiM or above). Ttiis ex^unslon, as Mell as lire origioal EUC 
program, ha srbpiiutfi] tu rxpin- In Man It 2009, bul ibr Ainftirao 
Riruvfrs’ anil Rplnsrsirrifnl .^n iif 20110 fslfnilnl it iliniugli Dirinn 
Iffr 211119; ihe Jtnalui Inrrmvd puvnM*nn m reripipiiH iif unpmpln)' 
Rirni (criitpeiEailnn by SZ5 |ter viwk 
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The wage component of hourly rompcnvition also 
rO!)e muderalely in nominal ieniu in 2U08, and iMX'ause 
ronMimer price intlaiion over ilie year as a whole was 
low. much of liic gain in nominal wages was reflected 
in higltri real wages. For example, over the font qiMf- 
iers of last year, average hourly earnings, a measure of 
Irourly wages lui prudutikiii and iiunsu|)ervisoty work- 
ers, hu'reaserl nearly 4 |)errenl In nominal terms -and 
rose 2 percent after accounting for the rise in the price 
Index for ovenill personal coitsuinptlon expenditures 
(PCE). I luwever. because of sharer cutbacks in hours 
worked, real average weekly earnings were up just 
I percent. Moreover, for nwiiy workers, real weekly 
eamiiigs actually dcrlined: In iiianufacluring. real aver- 
age weekly earnings fell I pernmi last year, while in 
retail trade, this measure of real weekly earnings fell 
more than 2 percent. 


The Household Sector 

Uesitiondni InvvximttU amJ Housing Finance 

Mousifig activity remained cm a sie<*fi downward tremi 
in the second half of 2008. Home sales and prices 
slumped fiinher, and honvbuilders rominuixl to cur- 
tail new consiniclion in response to weak denraiui and 
elevated backlogs of unsold new liuines. in the single- 
family scx’lor. tww units were started at an average 
annual rate of just 460,000 units in the lounh quarter 
of 2(Mi8— miighly 75 {Horrent below the quarterly high 
reached in mhl 2005 (flgure 20). Stans in the multi 
laiiilly vector averaged just 2t)(l.niKt units in lire louiih 


20. Private liousing staru. 1905-2008 
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quarter: for 2008 as a whole, mullifaniily starts totaled 
285.000. the lowest level in more titan a di'cade, In all, 
the decline in residt^nlial investment, as measured In the 
NIFA. subtracted pereeiilage point from lire annual 
rale of change in (lUF in the siM'ond half of 2008, about 
as much as in lire first hHlf. The lurlher drop in housing 
starts and restdenlial building permits in laniiary sug- 
gests that housing will continue to exert a subsuiniial 
drag on the change in real GDP in early 20UB 
The further contrarilon in housing demand in the 
secofKl liatfuf 2008 |)artly reflected the bleuker picture 
for hotisehold income and wealth. Potrmlial homehuy 
ers may also have heem iletcrred Ity conertms alioul IIk* 
liki'liiiood of additional declines in house prices and 
fears of buying Into a falling market. And while Individ 
uhIs who qualilieti foi' rixed-raie cunfoiming mortgages 
were able to take advantage of historically low inieresi 
nites. many puieiMial honwlniyers with blemished credit 
histories or who were in a position m make only small 
down payments fouiui It diflit u)i to obtain loans. In the 
market for new single-family honres. sales fell nearly 
50 percent (not at an annual rate) betw een the second 
and fourth quarters, which bruughi the total dei'line in 
sales since their peak In mid 2005 to 70 percent. The 
slippage in sales has continued to hamper builders' 
efforts to gain ronlml of their inventories. Alfhougii 
the slock of unsold new homes fell considerably in iJie 
second half of 2008. it did nut fall as much as sali<s; 
thus, the tnoniKs' .supply of uasold new homes con 
limied to move up. reaching a level nearly three limes 
that nx'orded diuing the firsl half of the decade. In the 
market for existing single-family homes, die decline 
In sales In recent quaners has hern Im iironounced 
than for new homes, hut this situation could reflect the 
fact that these sales figures hu hide some iransaciions 
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22. Mortgage iteltnquencv tales. 2U0l 08 
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irtvulvitig rorK'lusi^d liunivii aiNl oth(?r dbires^eti prop- 
which tciMi (0 stW ai heavily dLvMunird priro;;. 
lixisiing home ulcs ended ihe year mun* than 30 per- 
com below the hifth^ of a few years earlier. 

I louse prices f^ell sharply in the second half of 2008, 
with (he latest 12-nK)iilli readings In iiiaioi nation- 
wide Indexes showing prices of existing homes down 
iielweeii 0 [lerrenl and 19 peaent (figure 21). One such 
nu>asiire. ihe l .oanPerformanre n*|)eai sales price Index, 
fell 1 1 percent over (he 12 months ending in Deccni- 
ber and siocmI IU percent helow its peak in early 2(X)6. 
Declines In home prices have been especially steep In 
^ri/()na. Califoniia. Horida. ami Nevada. riK>$e stales, 
which had experienced .some of the largest increases in 
home prices earlier in the decade, have generally sh'h 
the largest increases in delimpiency rales and forerlo 
sun* actions initiaUKl by lenders. 

The drop In home prices is luiitributing to worsen- 
ing paYnu*ni problems among mortgage Imrmwers. 
TradiiionalJy. some homeowners luive coped with Job 
loss and iilhcr life events by refinancing ihoir homes 
and extracting equity or by selling the properties. 
However, die ( tinslrlerablc drclirx's In housing equity, 
along with tighter lending siandard.s. mean (hat even 
prime loans are more difficult lu retinaiKe. ami weak 
housing demand ha.s made selling dithculi. As a con 
sequence, borrowers have increasingly fallen behind 
ill their monthly ohligaiions. Indeed, in November 
2008. 2S percent of subpriine rnongages were seriously 


delinquent (the latest available dala).^ As of December 
2008, 3'Vi percetil of prime mortgages were seriously 
delinquent much lower than (he level of serloas delin 
ipieiiry for noiiprime loans, but still almost twice the 
level of a year earlier (figure 22). 

Koreclusures also have risen appreciably of late. 
Indeed, avatlahle data suggest dial more ihiin 2 million 
liunies entered the foreclosure process in 2008. com- 
(Mred with foreclosure sians of I W million in 2007 and 
I miltinn or leu in each of the preceding four years. As 
with delinquencies, declining house prices have been a 
key comribiiior to the rise in rorerlosure.s. At the same 
lime, rising fureciusures have exacerlutcd the decline 
in house prices by increasing llic iiimihrr of heavily 
discounted properties on the market and Uius exerting 
downvs’ard pressure on prices of otheiwisi* comparable 
occupied homes. I.endm and public policy makers 
iMve taken steps (u limit the riuinliei of avoidable fore* 
closures by modifying mortgages and putiiiig in place 
programs such as Hope for llomcHiwners. established 
by lire federal Hnitsing Administration (PHA) 
in an environment of generally weak hou.sing 
demand, falling liunte prices, lighter lending slandanis. 
and ri.sing foreclosures, total ikuisebold mongage debt 
3p|>ears to have [losled an outright decline in 2008 — the 
first in the history of the series, which exirmds hark to 

i. A mnOgAgp h drrinnl a% viknnt)' <l''b«i]urn< d (hi* tBirrrywrr Is 
M days nr more IwhinO in payniMKs or tlw property Is iti fmvcKMwnr. 
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(he 1950s. In secoiuiary mortgagr markels. srruriil/a- 
iion ol niurtgugi’s by Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac 
iias fallen in recrnl inondis, and gross issiianre of 
GSF-I)aci(('d Mils has lalely jusl (iuipa( ml nialuring 
Issuer so itiai levels oulsiamling have only inriie<i up 
since the summer. Issuance of Clnnie Mae seriiriiies 
backed b>’ FilA loans 1»as coniinui^d (o be strong, but 
the non-ageiKy MBS market remaiits closed. The FHA 
has offered an alternative source of mortgage Hnanr- 
ing for some nonprinK* and near prime borrowers, and 
such lending has pirkt^ up lately: still, it Iras replaced 
only pan of the reduction In credit from other sotirces. 
largely Im au.se of the FMA's adutiveiy strict lemliiig 
.standards ami higher rosl.s. 

Inleo’sl rates on 30 year bmi rale rimforming 
mortgages have fallen alioui 1U0 Itasls points, on net. 
since the November 25 anmtunnnneni of the Federal 
Reserve's program to purcliase MBS issued by the 
housing GSlis and Ciiiuue Mae. aiul ibey cuireiilly stand 
at 5 pert ml (tlgure ?3) However, iuiei4?sf rates for 
nonconfoniiingJumlK) fixed rate loan.s have declined 
by less titan lliiise forcimloitnliig mortgages in recent 
months, whirh has raised the exiranrdiiiat ily wide 
spread between the two rales to widen furthef.^Tlic 
high level of this spread reOerls. in pair, tht^ absence of 
funriiitning set iiriibatioii markets for jumbo imtngages 


h, i'Dnrnnrriig; miingiigr^ .nr Ihnsi* rltglhlr for pvrrtnnr hy 
nir Mir nmi t-mMlf Mim- thry ifMtM hr pqwivairni in rf^k tn a (tflinr 
oit'fijpge wtitt an W pcffmi ton lo v'alur nUo. ami >hr\ ( annot 
rsec^ ilir ronfontiing liMn llitiil. The conrurmliig ton liinii for 
a lirst inoitgiigc w( astiiKk-faNilIv buntc In (Inrtonliguuos UnUni 
Statwf IS f-urmnly rir|«sl lo ihr prrtier of S4 1 7.0UO or 1 1 prerrm 
of An arvd's nuHtlan hou*ir pOcr; h rannol exceed I6?5.$0n. Jumbo 
iiKinnaxrs aic tliose tlut exemt ihe nuxltiniin size of a < onfontting 
tuaii. ii»e) air lypiially rxiimiltfd (u iNNiwveis wilb rvlauvrly stniriH 
crvtlii libiurtrs. 
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as well as an Increased aversion by banks to making 
|K)teniialiy risky loans. 


Consumer Spending and Household Finance 

Consumer speutling held up reasonably well in the (irsl 
part of 2U()H. However, spending slackened nuiiceably 
lossard the end of the second quarter despite the boost 
to houseliuld imonie frurii the tax rebtites autlturi/ed by 
the l-.conomlr Stimulus Art of 2(108. and consumer out- 
lays entered the second half of iltt' year on a downward 
rrajectory, Against a Ixtckrifop of sizable job losses, 
decreases in hou.sehnid net worth, and dlflrrultles in 
obtaining credit, real PCB declined at an aiuiual rate 
of more titan 3Vy pefcent in the second lialf of 2<X)8 
(Hgure 24). 

The dowiisiiiri in ronsunirr spending rrflts.tfd both 
a sliarp pultbucK in purchases of goods tind a muikod 
deceleration In expenditures on services. Outlays for 
new light molar veliicles (cars, sport uiliity vehicles, 
and pickup Inirks) were especiallv hard hit. Indeed, at 
an annual rate of Just I0V« million untb. sales of light 
veliii les in iJie fourtli quarter were nearly 4 million 
units below the already reduced i«re during die tirsi 
nine months of the vear: they fell lunher in Januaiy 
2t)t)ll despite relatively tow ga.solitie prices and a suit* 
siandal Increase in sales Incentives in recent months. 

Real disposable personal ioitune (DPI) - dial is. 
after-tax income adjusted for Inilaiioii— ruse just 
I V4 {K'rrenl in 2008. .Some of (he weaknes^s in real DPI 
reflected vditubs in aggregate wage and salary income, 
which fell slightly in real terms As iioinl earliei . luuniv 
wages posted a solid increase in real terms last year, 
but ilie effect of dits iiK rease on aggregate wages and 
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salaries was outweighed by (he negative eflfecis of the 
( untraciiun in einpluynk'iM and liie decrease in limirs 
worked by ihcise who retained jobs. Apart from Imasrer 
payments, nrost types of nonwage income performed 
poorly as well Measured on a per rapita basis, average 
real after-tax income was essentially unebanged Iasi 
year, tonipattd wiUi an aveiage increase of nearly 
2 percent during the precedbig five yean. 

In addition to tire weakness in income, t oiisumer 
speiHilng h^is biH'n restrained in recent quarters by a 
sizable di'crease in houM'huId net worth (figurt^ 25). 
This source of restraint on speiKling likely reflects nut 
only the nia.st recent drops in equity and hou.se prices 
but also the lagged eHects of the appreciable decline in 
wealfb during 2(HI7 and flie first half of 2(K)d. The loss 
ul wealth, along with heighlemd cunrems alioul the 
prnsperl.s Ibr jobs and income, helped push consumer 
senliuH'nt to very low levels (figure 26). Thi'se factors 
also coiilribuled hi a noUt nable upturn in the peisonal 
saving rate, which rose to nearly 3 percent In the fourth 
quarter uf 2008 after tluctuatiiig between 0 and i per 
cent tor nuist of the period since 2U()5 (ligure 27). 

NonmoUgage consumer debt outstanding appears 
to have fallen, on net, in the second half of 2008 after 
having increased at an annual rate of 4 percent in the 
first half. Part of the drop in trorrowing was likely due 
to weaker demand for loans, hut the available evidence 
also suggests that k'nders lightened tlie supply signifi 
ranily. Indeed, results from the Senior l oan Officer 
Opinion Surv^' released in October 2008 amt January 
2000 revealed Utal many banks tightened staiidaids and 
terms for consumer loans, actions that included lower- 
ing credit limits on existing ciedil cant accounts. Lend- 

25. Wciilth-io-lncvme ratio. 1985 2008 
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26. CtNMUiiK'rseiiUnieiit. 1995- 2009 
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ers also re|xn1edly t'oiitinued lu tighten underwriting 
standards on iMm-govemmeui-guaranieed student bwiis 
and some major providers of these loans exited the 
market. 

Part of the tightening of lending standards and lemis 
iiu doubt refleiis lenders' cuiiLems about the credit 
quality of lM)ii.sehold.s. ItKieed. the performance of con- 
sumer loans lias tunlinued to worsen in recent rrtunlhs. 
alheil le.vs starkly than lltal of mortgages. Delimpiency 
rales for most types of consunx'r lending - cretlil cards, 
auto loans, and nonrevolviiig loans — rose significantly, 
on net, over the course of 201)8, aiul most such rates 
now stand at or above die levels seen during die 20(1 1 
rerexslnn fiigiue 28). Hou.sebold iMtikruplcy rales also 
increastHl siiaqily in 2008. 

il. Personal saving rale, 1985 2008 
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28. Delinqueno nm on ratisurner loans. 1990 2008 
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TIm* pullhatk in rnnstmirr atMlil also like)) rcHerh. 
in pari, (he dinitiilllr^ in (he market lor asset- bar keil 
senirilies. Until the fits! half of 2008. a substantial frac- 
tion iifcoiiMmiei credit liad been fuiKlcd willi ABS. but 
since the third quarter, issuance of credit card, aulumo- 
bile, and student loan ABS bas slowed to a trickle. As 
noted earlier, lo facilitate renewed issuance of consumer 
and sniidi business ABS urnf thus support ecuiiumic 
aniviiy. the Federal Reserve aiinnunred in November 
plans Ibr the Term Asset Backed Securities Loan Facil 
ity. which will begin operations in (Ik* coming weeks.' 
Spreads on AAA-rated ABS rose through most of last 
year but luive declined lately. n*porledly in aitlicijution 
of the 0 |>pning of the 1 Al .F. 

Against (his backdrop, interest rales on auto loans 
generdliy nise somewiial during tin* second half of 
21K)8, and those on most other types of ron.sumer loans 
were little clianged. despite u substantial decn*ase 
ill rates on coinparable-maiuritv 1 reasury securities. 
Altlunigh some consumer Interest rales appear to have 
lalleii stlghtlv in early 20119. their spreads lo Treasury 
rales mmain quite elevated. 


The* RdsiiifM Serliir 
F/xp(f //nvsf/ite/tr 

After huving pusliHi small gains in the first half of 2008. 
real hnsiness fixed investinem edged down in the thini 
quarter ami fell sliarplv in the fuunh quarter (dgiin^ 29). 

7. AtkMrrtpiiunof Utir lALF h tu Ihc ap)wiiili)L 


The reireiK hment in Investment reflected Iwih a steep 
drop ill outlays on equipment and software (H8rS) ami 
a sharp deivieraliun in spemling on noim’sideiitial 
ronsimriion after 2W years of rolmsi gains. Invesimeni 
(ieiiiiind appears In have Ihth deprrsM'd by the down 
Itinr in sales, production, and pinrilahility as well as by 
the reduced availability and higher cost uf credit from 
securities maikels. banks, ami other lendris 
Real spending for EX-S fell at annual ratr^ of 
7^ lieiceiit in (Ik* fliird quartet and 28 peitent in the 
fourth quarter. Busines.s outlays on motor vehicles, 
which hmi fallen sharply in the Hist lialf nf the year, 
cominued to plunge in lire second Italf. Outlays for 
other major cuinpunenis of LXS also recorded sizable 
declines. Real invesimeni in inforiimiion technology 
equipment— which had rl.sen moderately in the lint 
ludf uf the year fell ul a 12^ IK'rceiM annual mle, un 
average, in the second half as hiisiiiess demand for 
computers, software, and communications equipment 
diopjted appreciably. Real spending on equi|)men( ollu’r 
Ilian information technology and transportation, which 


29. Change in ml ilxnl inve^ttneiu. 2(X12 t)8 
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had bfTii inoviiig I'ssonrhtlly sidmays sim c Ihi' rnd 
of 2005, hpid up through llu* third qiiaripf. However. [l 
fell ai an annual rale of alniut 20 prct'iM In the ftMirih 
quarter, anil the ^ow pace of orders lately. alni>g with 
the downbeat tone in recent surveys of business cundl- 
lioas. points tn further declim*\ in this hrnad category nf 
spending in early 2009. 

On net. real uutlavs for noiiresidential construction 
posted a small iiicieave in the second half of 2008. 
i lowrver. gaircs were concentrated In enrrgy-re laicd 
sectors - drtiliug and niuiiug siriicluifs. pelmleuiii 
rrhncfies. and iran.smis.sion and dislribuiimi larillilrs — 
ciiKi likely a*Hecie<l the earlier run-up hi Ihi* price of 
crude oil, < luiside the eiiergy-relaterl sectors. s|)enrilng 
turned down in the second half of lust year as construe 
liuii of ofnee buildings sonoiio<l and spending on nun- 
oflice rnmnrcrciat bullding.s (a category that Includes 
retail, wliulesale. and suinv wareliuuse space) fell 
shaqily. I'hr decline was related to the rise in v^tcanry 
rales over the past few quarters, svhich was driven, 
in |)arl. Iiy the weakening in aggregate rnilput ami 
emplosmeni. In addition, recent reports from bank 
lending offic'ers suggest tlial tinaridiig for new 
ronsirudion projecis has treconie even more diOirulf to 
obtain. 


Imvtuory favestment 

One hallmark of the ecanuinU laiidsi’ape over lin* |Nist 
year has Ihkm) the prompt response of prorliicers to the 
slow ing in hnnl sales, i'or much of 2008. the prorluction 
adjustments resulted in a rapid pace of invimlor>‘ liqui- 
dation and were sunictfril to prevent the emergence of 
widespread slock imbalance’s (figure .10). In (he fourth 
quarter, however, the precipiloas drop In final demand 
lell litany firms holding inventories in extrss of desired 
levels — a view ex|>resspd by resjtondents in a variety' 
of business surveys al the turn of the year. Accordingly, 
available data suggest ihai prmtncers continued to pare 
bark output In lamiary 2(K)H. 

The inveiiiory overhang ai year-end was es|M>ciaily 
acute ill tile uiulur veliii le set loi. Aidiuugli auiumakeis 
slHslifsl pniilm lion during die fourth tpiarier. the col- 
lapse* in saltw last autumn pushed uji dealers' stocks, aiut 
(he day^' supply of cars and (igh( trucks snared to near- 
ly 100 days— well above industry norms. In re5|N)iisc. 
inu(or veliicle matmrailuiets inslituled even larger cuts 
in production in early 2009. Tho-se cuts should help ease 
the pressure on dealers’ slot ks. ihniigh further pnrgtess 
will millin’ nnidniieil restraint on irrodiiction. a rh'sh- 
ingfiil pit klip in sales, nr Itoth. 


.10 rn«ng« in r«>al husUiMs luveiiiories, 2002-08 
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Corpomfv Profits and Business Finance 

Operating earnings per shan> for S&P 500 firms teU an 
estimated 17 pcfceiu in 200X. Losses were especiully 
pronounced for finanrlal firms. In the nnnfinanriat see 
tor. earnings at firms oilier than oil and gas cunipanies 
generally slowed over the course nf 2008 and declined 
outright in the fourth quarter. In addition, in light of 
the dmeriaraiion In ihe economy, analysis signltiranlly 
marked down Uieir projeclions for earnings in 2(X)9. 

Borrowing by domestic iimiriiiaiicUl husiiH*sses— 
primarily through the coquraie bund market, die 
cuiiimercial )>aper market, and bank loans— slowed 
markedly in the second half of 2008 (figure 31). Tire 
deceleration reflet uhI not only a reduced desire of 
busines.v’s to borrow and invest in response to the 
worsening econnmir miilook hut also a reduced will 
ingness ut potential lenders (u provide funding for risky 
projecis. In the roqmrale Imnd markei. issuance of 
invesinienl-grade securities by uontinancial firms was 
solid ihroiiglioiil die year: in ronirast. spei ulaiive-giadi' 
issuance has been scant in recent months. After moving 
up ill dll' Ursi half of ihe year, ihe cost of loiiger-iettn 
fiiumcing rose further as inlercM rates on bolii iiive.st 
mem- and speculadve-graile cuqruraie bonds soared 
ill die fall. White coquiiute bond rail’s won* cliiiihing. 
Treasury yields dropped, pushing interest rate spreads 
on corporate bonds well above previous record highs 
The iiMieases in spreads ap(ieaml to derive from IhiIIi 
tile aiidtipullun of an innease in defaults aiul a Ituihet 
miurtinn in investors’ willingness to lake risk. In the 
commealai paper markei, shon-temi bomiwing by 
highly rated nnnlinaiicia) lirms has incrraserl slnt e 
Ihe summer; die rise reflects imporianlly the federal 
Keveive itrograms suppoiiing issuance by siningi'i 
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^1 . Svler itnl nmiiimienik oF m>i Htiiiuring bir mnintumiHl 
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linm. Indeed, rales on highly rated paper with niaturi 
lies of less ihaii 31) days have avei’dgi>d arouiHl 2U basis 
points slore Lite November, coinpared with nearly 
200 basis points in September and October. Rales on 
loNvergrade nonl'inanr lal pper havt^ also dfTirnsrd In 
recent nioiiihs, but their spreads to highly rated paper 
remain elevated by hlstorlL'al siandaids. 

Rank lending tn businmes expanded in 5>epiember 
ami Ot tuher as tiriiis reporiedly ihew on existing lines 
uF credit. Mure recently, however, ioaas to commercial 
and industrial borrowers have reglsicfod significant 
declines. In addiiinn. the growih of commorriai real 
estate loans which are often used to finance consinic 
lion and land tleveiopineiil--slowe<i subsianlially In 
the second half of the year. Given the deteriorating eco 
numic outlook, lighter credit standanls, and tmsinesses' 
der isions to .sente luirk new InveMnient, iKXh CAl and 
CRli lending se(*m likely to fall further in the first part 
or2(K)9(l)guiv32) 

In the equity market. Initial olTerings by nonfinanriai 
cmporatiofis weie very sparse liuoiigli Ihe setumi half 
of 20U8. ami seasunerl offerings (excluding linns in 
the energy sector) were also weak (figure 33). Hqulty 
rriimineiils — which iifien occur ns a result of shaic 
repurchases that are associated with I'ash- financed 
mergers— conilmietl to outpace the toiiiblneil amount 
of private am) public issuam e. a development due. in 
part, to llie cumplellun of a few large mergers. How* 
ever, share repurrhnsps are c'slimnled to have moderalerl 
a bit in recent months, and announcements of liilum 
cash'liiianccd mergers have slowed slgnltir aiilly, likely 
beraiLse of the sveaker ecoiiomlr outlook and lighler 
lending cuiiditioiis. 
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The credit quality of nonhnnncial lirms deteriorated 
in the second halt of Ihe yt'nr. The nggn^nle ratio of 
debt to assets climbed further, and the aggregate ratio 
of liquid assets lo tigal assets dcritiiod notably Ratings 
downgrades on noiiitoancial rorporalr bond.s picked 
up and ougMiced ujrgrades. and Ihe sliare of corporate 
homU rated 11.3 or heinw by Momly's Increased to alKiiit 


33. CoaquiM'fU&ut'iH.'r equity IsMiauc*.*, 21)03 ilH 
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54 . Delinquency rail's ini raniniefrial ival esiaii* luaiis. 
1991-2009 
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6Mi pcrrciu. DclinqiioiKy rair^ uii C&i loans iiicrcasoO 
noiiceably in the founh quarter, and delinquenry rales 
un CKH loans luse furiher. mainly herause uf cuntliiutsl 
rapid weakening In ihe perfonnance of resideniial and 
commercial coastruction loans (Hgure 34). 


The Govfnitnriil Srrior 

Fcdenif Covemtitetti 

Tile deficll in llie fodeiai unified liudgel is in llie midsi 
of a massive widening. Mainly reflis ling Ihe drcelera- 
lion in economic activity and (lie provisions of lla‘ L\ra‘ 
nnmir Silmidiis An of 2(HIA. the deficit rose lo 
$455 billion in fLScal year 2008. iiraily S500 billion 
lilKhn than In fiscal 2UU7 ami equal lo more (lean 
3 |Mfcenl of nominal CDP. So far In Uval 20oy. iIh* 
deficit has Increased siitisianilally rurilter. nmsily 
homusc of oullays under ihe Tmidtlod Asset Relief 
Program and (he cfTecis of (hr weak erononiy un rev> 
enui^ and s]iendlng.* In january. (lu* Congrrssinnal 

N. In ihf Munihly 'I rvasmy Sutcnrias. fttaiiy purrluun initln itw 
lAKl'aml (tie GSE ronen jtonttip ar« treated on > cadi Hom biuls. 


.55 FMlemt recftiHsaml ev{wn<Hi(nvs 1BA8-2(V)8 
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Budget Office e.stlmated that the deficit for fiscal 2009 
as a whole would total more than $1 trillion uitder lire 
s}h*iullng and laxaiinn policies in place at that time, a 
figure (hat excludes (he budgetary impact of (he Ameri- 
can Recovery and Rcinvrslment Act of 2000. 

Federal receipi.s fell nearly 2 perreni in nominal 
lenns in fiscal 2008 ami slorxl at 1754 petceiit of tiumi' 
nal COP: iht^ dropped further during the first four 
monilis of fiscal 2000 (figure 35), The decline has 
been most pronounced in corporate receipts, which 
have fallen at double-digit rates as corpotaie profits 
havediopped and as firms liave presumably adjusted 
payments to take advantage of the Imnus depreciation 
pruvisiuiis cuntaiiieil In tlie Kcunumlc Stimulus Act. 
Fxrlinling the rrlmles provided In most hniisehnids 
under llie art. individual income lax receipts rose mud- 
ifiately in liM:ai 2IX1K. However, so far in fiscal 2009, 
individual receipts have been running below year- 
earlier levels, likely becuusi’ of die weakness in nuininal 
personal Incunte ami reduced captial gains reali/adons. 

Fxcluding finarx iai ininsaciions. noinltia) liHleral 
outlays increased 8 peramt in fisi'al 2008 after having 
risen just 3 percent in fiscal 2(X}7. Defense oullays rose 
12 percent In fiscal 2U08 as the rapid run-up In budget 

wlildi mriMU dui the oniliys arr munlrd as (liry oemr. a ttuH of 
Hlil bf m-nnirU (n Fnnin' yran m rvAfct any rbvtrtpfate mi 
ilir stnrrs of cquiiy aiMl (hr prom^ Irnni itie evmtuat sair of ilip 
sinrrs. In c'liiniy. (he (.'onemsionai Budget UlTke (CfiO) rreais 
ilipse iianvRikNti un an antual hicris and itius m <inh mnlays as llic 
inn iHrsnin valiM* aw of ttv equity puiriiKkn. niihet tlcui iIk eiifitr 
attMiinii iliai Is ilHburacd: unrier the t'BO u|ipnNirli. ihen« Is un utTsei- 
lliig fkiw ol feoeipts in futUR vests ArrnRUnR tr> riie Ireasiny (lie 
iinllieri iHMlf^ defirli for liie litst fniu innnitis nf llsral ItINM imalisl 
$5^9 blliluii: uiulei ike CBU jfipuMCli. ita- vear lo ilaieileiitlikiiuld 
btfSaeilililkai. 
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36 Chanjii* in rral Koveniincnl (•vpeiidiiiirrN 
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aiiflv)riiY over (lie |»asi ihree roiiiloitiyi lo i)nl5tpr 
iipinitliiig; imTed!»es in UiTeitse fumliiig in feceiii yrar> 
have hern :(iilisianilal lun only Tor np(*raiions in Iraq and 
Alglinnhian bul aiM} lor aciivideN nu( dlr^Uy rvlaieU 
to iboM* coiillb ts Podrral spriirlin^ also rose sharfdy In 
I'mal 20(18 for progiaius l]ia( itrovide .su|i|)uri lu luwtrr- 
Inrome hoiisrhobis. Sn far bi ttsral 211119. ffMferal onl* 
lays fur defense and iow-iriconie support prupnuiis have 
continurd to rise rapidly Also, spending for Medicare 
has picked up lately, and outlays for Social Senulry 
have tM>en lilted by ibp large rost-of'livlng atllusintent 
(hat look place in January. As fur the pan of federal 
spiMiding that is a direct coinpoiM>nl of Clip, real federal 
expendilure.s for consumption and gro.ss investment 
rose at an annual rate of lU percent, on average, in the 
sivund half of calendar year 2008. mostly because of 
the sizable Increase In defense spending lligurc 36). 


State and Local Government 

Aggregate real rx}>endiliifes on cunstmiplimi and giiiss 
invi'siment by stale and local govenimenis were lliilr 
changed, on nci. in the second half of 2008 alter posting 
a sitiall increase in the Hrst half. In pan reflei ltng tlie 
mnnntbig pressores on the seefor s budgets, state and 
local empluymeui lias Ik^cii aUnit Ibtl siiue mbi>2llllH. 
while rc‘al cunsinu lion spending has issenUally moved 
sideways. 

The linanciul positions of most states with ilie 
exceptions of Arizona. California. Michigan, ami a fe^ 
otbera -were fairly solid at the end of fival year 2008.’ 

a. Siaie r<kr:d yiuiR pixl ou lunr .10 In 411 hot I'law 


However, so far in fiscal 2009. revenues lave Ix'cii 
running significantly hHow ex)>cctcd levels because of 
the softness in i^ersunal and corporate int onies and the 
weakness in retail sales. States' initial plans to adtiress 
the widening budget gaps have included cuts in spend 
ing on eduralion and oilier programs, hiring free/es ami 
furloughs, and some tapping of rainy day funds; in cone 
ing quarters however, the (lomiiiant inlUience on stale 
budgets will be llie infusion of grants in-uul under die 
20119 ferleral stimulus package, w hich w ill help nishion 
the effeeb of the economic duw nluni on stales' bud 
gels. At the local level, property lax reccipb continued 
to be prop|)ed up in 2008 by the lagged effects of the 
dramaib iiRTcases in liuiise prices over ilw first half ol 
the decade.'’ Nevcrlhttles^. the shaqi fall in house prices 
nvH file (MSI two years is likely lo put siiliMaiilial down- 
warti pressure on local revenues liefore long. Moreover, 
iiiaiiy stale and local goveninieiils will need lo st.'l aside 
inuiiey in i oming years lo rebuild their einpluyee pen- 
sion fumls afief the losses experienced in 2008 and to 
fund (heir ongoing obligations to provide health care lo 
their retired eiiipluyetb. 


The fixtenial Sector 

In contrast lo (he first lialf of 2008 when nibiist 
exports |iravid«xl some ottsr‘1 to the soflncvs in doim'slii: 
demand the extenial srxlor pros’ldtHf llllle supixiil to 
ecommdc activity in the second Itaif of tlw veai. After 
dm rierattiig in the ihiril ijuartcr. real exports declined 
sharply in (he founh quaiter. as economic activity 
abroad ronlrarted. Real imporl.s. which had been declin- 
ing earlier in 2008, also dtopjied considerably in (he 
fniirih ipiarrer. dragged down by deteriorating U.S. 
demand (figure .37). 'I'he decllnrs in trade Hows in late 
2008 wrrr widt'spread across major types of products 
and U.S~ trading parineis. In addition, uxpotis weix 
deprrs.srHl produrtinu disrupilnns at Boeing. 

Tile U.S. intde deficit narrowml considerably at the 
end of 2008. which largely rellertml a sharp decline In 
llte priiv of imporlml oil. The trade defn it was SSSS hil 
lion at an Bmitiai rate in the foiirth qtMrtrr of 2tK)H. 
or alHntl 4 percent of nominal COP, compared with 
a doficil of 5 (lercenl of nominal GDP a year earlier 
(figure 38) 


to. Hit lag betutm ctuiiigts in hciust! prkes ami chaiiites In proe- 
MTV tax rr wtnv likely <irrar>> h^mnw mans Inraililn an* ’uthl<>ri tn 
oat* liam^ nn ib* annual (nrrrav^ in nnal pmpmts' rax pvnt*nn 
.VKl prrtpwrrv \'alu« .VHt>uin«tiu riuu. tm in mailiei prtr cs for 
hiitis#» May nm W f^tlnrinl in profmov MW hllU uiHlI wHI ahrr iIm> 
fafi. 
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.^7. C'lMtifte ill rpNl iiit)H>rT!i hikI nf giMHk mikI 

M*rvkes. 2002-08 



Mff »ai< a)i»i 2fNM 

Viiiki rt 4 1 'twmwiT KutMuMiTIwMinmtc AmIvhI^ 


llie prirH uf uil in wurid niaiMs w»s extit>me' 
ly valalilo in 2n(Ul. After niriin}; 2(W1 ai about $95 |>er 
(KUTfl. the spot price uf West Textui iniemiediaie 
crude oil suited to more titan SM5 by mid-July amid 
both ^urprUingly robust oil demand. especiaHy from 
eiiieiKinp nmiKei economiev. and ttnilinued reMraiiii 
in near term supply (tigtire 39). Since mid July, the 
Onanrial market lumiuil and the rcMiliing sharp down- 
turn in global oronumic activity have dragged down 
oil demand. Despite attempts by OPEC to rein in pro- 
duction, i1h> rapid diop in dentand and ronauns about 
future prostreris for the global economy ied to a rol 
lapse in oil prices. Hie spot price ul WTI fell alKiiit 
72 percent from its peak to near $40 per Itarrei in Janu 
ury of this year. I'ar-daied futures prices fur crude uil 


38. U.S irtuk* •ukJ current account balances. 2<KH) 08 
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39, IVtCM oT oil amd nonhie t cnntmodiiiei, 2004-09 
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l-IN /IVM lt|>> pntt n« rmnmtiUiM It Jin IlMWn «il 4.S 

imiiMiv < unMiMalNv oml itlrMK iMtiMiv 4n(M 

Sfjk'tNlL Tui ull (Ir CiMiTiMlItv Rat-aKli humw lur •HHiruHl 
<nnmw>liiiM liiMfiMitoiMl I iNirt 

have ralleii somewhat less. W'hich iUtely reflects the 
view that OPFC actions will eventually reduce supply 
and that global oil denund will rebound in the medium 
term. 

Im^Nin prices rose rapidly in the brsi iialf of 2008. 
but the increase was reversetl in the siTond half, fhal 
imltern primarily rellerled the sharp swing in uil prices, 
but it was also influenced by a marked slowing in non 
oil im|)otl piice iiiflalloii fioni Us rapid pace in the lirsi 
Itaif of the year. F.ven excluding oil, prices of importiHl 
gootls detained in the loiitih quarter ol 2008. driven by 
hnih the shaqi fall In non-oil ronmKtdiiy' prices and the 
appreciation of the dollar iliat occurred in the latter half 
of the year 


National Saving 

Total net naiioiui saving that Is. the saving of hou.se 
IkiUIs. businesses, and goveniments excluding depre- 
ciation charges felt ftinher in 2008 (figure 40). After 
having licki*fl up to 3 (lerceni of nominal GDP in 2000. 
net national saving dio|iped steadily over the subse- 
quent two years a.s the Meral budget deftcll witlened. 
the IKcal iMsiiiims ol state and lot'al goveninwnis deiiv 
riorated. and private saving remained low; in the third 
((uarter of 2(K)8. net national saving stood at negative 
I4(i percent of CDP. National saving will likely remain 
low Ibis year in light of the weak economy and the 
rercnily enacted federal fiscal stimulus {Mckage None- 
theless. if nut boosted over the longer nm. persistent 
low levels ol national saving will likely be associated 
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W Net saving. l»Hft Zm 
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41 Chiinge In the chnln ivpe price index tor penonAl 
coiKumpiion eiqwnditiires. 2002- 08 
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wilh Irolh i<tw rales ol rapilal rnnnalioii and hfivy lM>r- 
rowing frum nhrood. which would limit Uic rise in the 
slandatd ol' living of U S. rfVideiits over Mine ami ham* 
fier liii* abiliiy of the nation to meet the rciirrmrnt needs 
ofan aging pupulaMun. 


Prices iiiul l.abor Productivity 
PritTx 

AlUioiigh inllatioii pressures were elevated during the 
first hall of 2l)(tK and Into the summer, they diminished 
appreciably toward year-end as prices of energy and 
niher cnmnHMtUies dmpiierl and (he degree of stark 
in the oi'onumy tm reased. The chain lypi' price index 
for total personal consumption expenditures fell ai an 
annual rale of perreni In the fourth quarter after 
rising rapidly over the liisl three quarters uf the year. 
Hie core PCh pilre Index— whit h excludes foiMl and 
energy ilems- rose al an aiuiual rale of ju.S( |>er\-etil 

in the fourth quarter after increases of Z% perreni. on 
average, over Ihe firs! lluee quarters nf the year. Ovi*r 
2(H)Hasa whole, core PtJfc prires increased 1^ jierreni 
(figure 41). Data for PTF pilres in Janiiarv 2lt09 are 
nul yet avaliahle. bul iiiioiiiiaiioii from Ihe cuiLSurner 
price iiKlex (CPI) and otiitfr sources suggests that IkXIi 
the total and cure PCF price indexes posted iiiudesi 
Incn^ases in tliat month 

Since {leaking In July, consumer energy prires tiave 
fallen dnimaiically. with must of ihe decline cuiiiing 
during the la« three months of Z(X)8. 1 a^ely reHect- 
iiig ihe dnjp in crude oil prices, the price iif gasoline 
fell rrumaiouiHl $4 per gallon, on average, in July (u 


less ihan $2 per gallon in December: In mid rebruary. 
it W'as in llie neighborhood of S2 per gailui). Prices of 
naiural gas. which typically ogive roughly In line with 
cnifk* oil prires over pi'Hods of several months, also fell 
.shar)ilv in Ihe second hall ofZlKfdaltera siihslanlUl 
nin up in ihe first half of ihe year. Consumer |irires for 
electricity coiiliritied to move up through the end of tlie 
year— 'likely because of higher prkes earlier in Ihe year 
fur fossil fuel iiipul.s to eleclrit ity generaUun - ihougli 
increases appear lo liave .slowed In early 2(HKI. 

In cunlra.si. cuasuiiter food prices cuntioued to rise 
rapidly into ihe auiumn increases were sulrsiantlal both 
fnr ftMid coiLsnmed at home and fur purchased meals 
and beverages, wliidi typically are influenced more 
by labor and other business costs than by farm prices. 
SiiMT Novendrer. however, iiu rea.ses in consumer food 
prievs have Iroeri quite tnudesi. i-arm prices, which Irad 
soan'd la'lwt'en ZOOfl and mid 2008 as a consequence 
of slnmg wiirid demanil and Ihe iiRTt'ased icsr* of com 
foi ilic pnMim tloii of ethanol, fell sharply in the stTond 
Iwdf of Iasi year as pn>s|iet ts fut duiuesMc am) foreign 
demand for fotKl weakentxl and iIk* deniaml fur ethanol 
eased. Typically, cltanges in fami prices start to show 
through fairly quickly lu coiisunM'r loot) prices, and ihe 
small increases in the CPI for foorl in the ]tasl couple 
of muiiihs suggest that a noticeable nurderutioii in coii- 
sumor food price inflailon Is uinler way. 

The slowdown in core inflation in late 2008 was 
widespread, although It was particularly steep fur motor 
vehicles, apparel, and other consuiiKT goods that were 
lieaviiy discounled by reiailers in an cnvirunntenl of 
weak deiiund and (Stress inventories. In addition, the 
co-sl pre.ssures dral seemed to be boosibig core inflation 
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o.irlicr in ihr yt^ar rbl)r<l as pass-ihrou^hs of ihr prrvi- 
uiis largi* inrn*a\es in liic prit.rs tilrniTgv anii iiuiiprials 
rdii Uieir coiine aiul ihf pflecu of receiK dPcUiies in 
lh('M> pile es MaiiPii iu show itirougli lu ( onsuiiipf pikes. 
Tlie sireiiglltening in iite excimiige value ui (he doliai 
ami the deceieration of iiiipurt pda's also helped ease 
ilie upward piessiire on rmc indaiion. 

Survpy-liased lueasiires of near'lcmi indaiion expee- 
lalions have recaled a.s actual indaiion lias come down, 
while hidirainrs of longer-leiiii iiinalion ex|HTlalion\ 
have been siinidier. According lo die Keulers/Universky 
of Michigan Surveys nf Consumers, median one-year 
indaiion e.X{)e(ia(ioii.s, which liad moved airuve 5 {)er- 
cenl Iasi spring and early summer, fell ihroughout die 
siTond lialf of Iasi year; skire December, ihey have 
ducluaial aiuuml Z perceni. As for lunger-ienn indaiion 
eJipcctaiions. (he Reulers/Universiiy of Michigan sur 
VFV measiiie of median 5* to lO-year iniUilnn expH lu- 
lions was alxiui 3 percent in January and early l ebruary 
of this year, similar lo the n'adlng.s during 21)07 and the 
early pan of 200K. 


Prodacthify and VnU l^hor Casts 

l .aiior prodiictivliy has held up surprisingly well in 
Ihe past yeai Aldiough prCMluclivily giowlh has oficn 
slalletl during previous rc\essiuns. oulput per houi in 
the nonfarm business sector rOvSO 2^ percent over ihe 
course of 2(K)8. die same rale as in 2007 (llguic 12). 
Tile coniinued rise In producdvliy during ibe second 
half of Iasi year, al a lime when oiitpiil was conlmcling 
likely redc*i'h ilie aggressive downsizing undenakeii 

12. Change in uuipui per Ituiii. 1948 2tK)8 



Niki- Nhnlimtt hitsinvt^ wvtitr ( iMnifi' tot r^vli hmiIiiww ficfUiri ^ 
HiMwtiPil lnlili*r<MtllH|UMin itf iht liiiiil >v.u «il ltH>fM>(tkBliirMi> Itio fiMrili 

VMtkfs UciMrunmnurijUMr. UurmuoJ Suiiuic* 


by Hmis in response lu iheir worsening sales prospects. 
Moieover. alibnugli esilmaies of the iindeilying iiat.e of 
produrlivily growlli are i|uile uncertain, die buoyancy 
of produrdviry in ri'ceni quaners suggests that ihe fun 
ilanieiital lurces suppoitiiig a solid utideriying trend— 
for example. Ihe rapid pace of technological change and 
the ongoing efforts by firms lo use liiforniaiion lerh- 
nology to improve the elliciencY of (heir uperdliuns^ 
remain in place. 

Hcda ting ihe solid gain In IuIhji pitaluciiviiv. along 
widt die subdued increase in iiimiinal hourly coinpensa- 
don noted earlier unit labor costs in ibr nonfarm biisl 
ness sc'clor ruse jitsi percent in 2008. file iiiaease in 
unit labor costs was alaiul (he same as dial recordcHl in 
2007 . 


Monetary Polity Kxpcclatioiix anti 
Iroasury Rates 

Hie cunvnt target laiige for Ihe federal funds rale, 0 lo 
^ percent, is substantially below die level that inves 
tors expet led at Ibe end of lime 2(H)H: pnllry expecta- 
lioNS were steadily revised downward over (he second 
half of dll' year as the Itnancial and economic ouUuok 
worsened. Toward (he end of die year, readings oii 
inleresi nile ex|)ec(a(ions from money markei futures 
and opdons were romplicaicd by persisicm irading 
o! leileral fuiuls l>eluw die large! rale, which ic^ulletl 
from ihe large increase in reserve balances acconipany 
Ing ihe expansion of ihc Faleral Re.scrve's llquhliry 
piogianis. Nevertheless, iiivesiors clearly anlii ipalei) 
dwl (he federal funds rale would remain low fur quite 
some lime amid Increasing concerns about ihe healib 
of tiiianrial ii&tiiuiion.s. weaknc'ss in lire real economy, 
and a moderadon in indaiion pressures. Futures quotes 
cunendy suggest dial invoslorsexperl (he federal funds 
rale (o remain around ils curreiii level (liruughout die 
ilrsl lialf of (his year and then (o rise gradually dirough 
tile end of 20IU However, umetiaiiilv alxmi llu’ size 
of (emi prcmiuncs and polenlial distortions created by 
lhi‘ /no lower hound fur the fedeial funds rale make ll 
diO'ii uli (u obtain from futures prices a definitive read- 
ing on the pulley expectations of markei pariicipunis. 
Opiions prices suggc>s(o<l dial investor luic eriafiiiy almui 
Ihe future |udi for policy was increasing considerably 
ihrough Ociobn, as strains in iinancial markets iriien- 
sided, but tliese measures of iincerlaiiiiv have subse- 
quently trended downward. 

As die eronomlc ntidook wniseiied during Ihe 
seamd liall ol die year ami iiiflalion pressures ebbed, 
vlelds on loiiger-malurilY Trensiiry securities dnTincd 
sulisiandady (llgure 43). In addhfon, die genetally 
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•1')- rares m) veleri^cl Troawti v !^irMlr5. 2004-09 



II JL ^ L i - ‘ 

TotM ?nn‘i ffmfi ?unT tim rfft> 

Ncnt: TlviUliiuifCUlly iindi'ni>ml llBi)U)|(i Fviniiiuv tl. 2flriW. 
lJrp«ro<«>t« (H ilw Iremufv 

no^ativc iiiarM soiitimoni and spt'ruiation lliat tho I’od- 
erai Kesme pun ha.siiig lai^e quaniilirs uf 

longer niaturiry Tn^aKtiry ■(rruriiir^ nmirihiitnl at 
lu downward pressure on 1 reasury yields. OITseiiing 
ihcfto factors to some degree were niarkei expectations 
that the Treasury's issuance of long term debt, which 
rose nuUbiv over the course of 2U08. would pick up 
fiitiher in 2009. On net. yields on 2 and 10 year notes 
fell about 200 and MO basis |)uinls. respei'lively. during 
Itie secoiul half of 200A. 

In contrast to yields on their nonunal counierpans. 
yiekis on Treasuiy infViUun-proiL'cit'd secuiilies (TIPS) 
rose over the second half of 2008. which resultetl in 
a noticeable riHluctiurt in measured inHaiion luiiipen- 
sation— the dilference Iretween rnmpnrahle-maliirliy 
nominal and TIPS yields. Some of this reduction was 
reversed in the mrly |Mrt of 2009 Inrercnces abotil 
intlaiinn ex|>ectallons based on TIPS yields have Iteen 
difiit ull to make recently bemuse lliese yields appear lu 
have been nlTi’r IihI lo a degire by movements in liquid 
ily premiums and liecaase special faclurs have bulleted 
yiriris on ooinliwil Treasury Issues. 


Federal Borrowing 

I-'ederal debt soared in the second hsil of 2008. The 
more tiian SI tiillion of Treasury Ironuwing since die 
summer redecis Importantiy the m«ed to Hnanre the 
Ireasury's puitimses of agency MI^S aiul e<|uiiy; the 
TARP, under w hich the Treasury' lias purrha-S4*d pre 
lerred shares in a number of financial rnsiliuiiuns; and 
the Supplementary' Financing Program, under widrb the 
Treasury has Increased deposits at the Fetleral Reserve 
10 lielp fund (he expansion uf the Federal Reserve's l>ab 


ante slieel. file ratio of federal debt held liy tin* public 
to ruuninal GDP surged lo almost 4.1 |)eir.eni ai ilie end 
of ralentlnr yrar 2(K)8 and iwems rerlain lo increase 
again in the lirsi part of 2(KI9. as borrowing is exprYled 
to remain strong will) llu' weak econrimy and biidgelaiy 
iiiiUatives. 

Despite the heavy issuance of Treasury securliirs In 
die second half uf the year, die rapid gruwdt of feder- 
ally giiaraiileed debt Ksued by banking insilitithms 
under llte Teitipurary Liquidity Cuurantee Program, and 
romiimed isstiam e of GSb' securities, demand at most 
Tteasuiy' auciioas was solid. a.s investors sought the 
safety of Treasury securities. Demand for Treasury bills 
was exrrenieiy sirong. and yields in seroiMlary' markets 
sonielinu^ fell close to 2 ero (and even below zero at 
limes), even as the supply of bills inr reased markedly 
foreign custody holdings of Tntasury stTuriiies at 
die l'(‘deial Reserve Hank of New York grew nearly 
4U pcfcenl over 21K)K. although the proportion of nomi- 
nal coupon securilies purcliased at auctions by foreign 
investors generally remaimKl In the 10 percenl lo 
3U percent range observed over Ihe past several years. 


Stale and Local Covoniment Borrowing 

On net. iKurowing by .slate and total gtivenuitt'iUs in 
llie market fur mnniciiial senirilles was sniKliinl In the 
stx'und i)air ol 2008. The issuance of short term munici 
(lal dehl was robust, boosted in jiart hy the need lo fuod 
operating expenditures at a lime of weak revenues. 
However, issuance uf long-term dehl. which is gener- 
ally u.sed In fund rapiial spending prn{e< ts or to rr*rund 
existing long lerm tlebl. slowed sigiiiticanlly. Inierest 
rates on long-term debt rlimberl sharply across the 
nuturiiy spectrum In the second half of 2008 in the face 
of considerable strain on die budgets of many stale and 
local governments and sharp deteriorations in market 
furniioiiing. More receiUlv. Imwever. tiiunu ipal buiH) 
ratts have droppoi) markedly. In (larl liecanse market 
participants appeared lo view the federal slimulus pack- 
age as likely to improve the Imancial condition of state 
and ior.al govermtiems. 


Monetary Aggregates 

I lie M2 monelary aggiegale iniTeased at n 10 (H.‘rcenl 
annua) rate during the second half of 2tMt8 am) 

81^ percenl for the year as a whole (figure 14)," 

It cmUMsnttttnim'ra ynHiUrie ihi> U.S.'tnnuiiry. rKWial 
Kn«r\v UoAkt. and ih« vaults of deposiKxy lostluiUottf {'i) traveler 
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The rapid grmvlii roilpcted in pad a marki’d derrrase 
In some niarki'i Immi&t raips rdaiive to ihr rale^ ofYcfed 
on M2 a^seb. <as well as maeased tlentand fur safe and 
liquid assets during the linanrlal lunnuil. During the 
second Jialf of (lie year, dn* signilic aiU slowdown in iIh* 
growth of retail money market mutual funds was oflsci 
by A rapid incrcasi* In small liim' deposits, as banks bid 
aggressively for these deposits to buttress their fund- 
ing. The nirrrncy component of the money stock also 
increased briskly, an indtraliim of solid deiiiaiid fur 
IJ.S. iMnknoies Imm iKiih foreign and doiiX'slir .sources, 
firms into ckmiond deposits were signifiranl after the 
inirrHiurfioii of the Tetiiiiorary Liquidity Gitanmlee I'ro- 
grani. which iip|)arentiv drew funds out of other nionc*y 
market inslituueitts. 

The monetary' base — efisenlially the sum of cur* 
rejicy in the hands of the public anri bank ri'sr'rves lias 
iiKTeased rapidly in recent months, primarily owing to 
heavy use of the fedtral Reserve's liquidity programs. 
Credit exieiulcd through llirso programs causerl the 


rhrt.k& ot notihjitk listim. (i) deiiuiKl ilepttUu M coniinrictil banks 
(rkfluiJltiK dHAtr 4UIOUIUS licld bv driNcUiory liuUiuiliMn llir U.S. 
fpAfinntnil, anil fajrrlve iMDika ihkI iiriit iai imillulluin) Ins lub 
iirms in ih« procf tt of rnUfcilon rerieral Rnervp rtost: 

(4) oihi^ ilwrhaMe (l«|)oslis lAi^fiousble oitli'f ef \s(thdras«.il. nr 
SOW. arruMib uni atiKxiMtlr iramfer servirc aroMiUs «rt dciKMlior) 
liisUiuiHim. rmlli unlun slniv draft getunnts. <iiid di'maml depuslo 
n< liirifl ImMloliiitis): (S) uvlau {IqinviK {Inrlutllng ifMiwy innf- 
kpi di'pmll arniunts}; (Bl 'mull drnumlniMioa Hnu* ilrpiKits (Hmr 
drpo^ln In smouno of les$ dun I lOU.UOO) in» In^vldual rrrIrrnH'ni 
octtwoi (iRAI ami Keogli Inlatm ai drpusltory Iiui/uiibnis: ami 
(7) lulamn In iHatl ntooey maikei iiiuiual rumk Il*u IR.'V ahiI Krngli 
iHiUiirn ai iminoy ttiaikH luuiual fuiKk. 


Iialam e slieel of die Federal Reserve to expand con- 
siderably over the course of 2tM)8. and this growth was 
financed largely by die crmlinn of ri*scTve balances. The 
itKreav* in reserve ImlHnces almost rnlin'Iy represenlinl 
no Increase In exrm reserves inllH'f than an Increase In 
requin><l reserves. In early 2009. ibe size of (he balance 
sheet lias diHieased somewhat, which redects a runoff 
in citaJli extended through (he Commercial Paper fund 
lug facililY and a der.'iease in draws on liquidity swap 
Uni'S with foreign ceiiiral lianks 


iMtHNATumAL DtvaomtMi 
International Financial Markets 

Although foreign lurnks rontiniieri In ri'port losses over 
die suminei and funding roudUions lemaiued slrained. 
global tinanrlal markers were reladvely calm In |idy 
and August of 2008. Tills silualiou changed abruptly 
in Sepietnber, as global interbank and other luitdiiig 
markets seized up and loiKling came to a ru*ar slamislill. 
These devetopmenis were followed by du' ctdiapse of 
several prominent foreign Hnanrial institutions, in late 
Septeiiilier. ilu* iraiiks Bradford and Bingley, forlis. and 
Dexia were pariiallv or fully nadonalized. and Hypo 
Rital f. stale Holding AC m'eivrd a large mjiilal injer 
lion from die (ierniaii government. 

Th<* deepening of (he crisis led many fonugn goviim 
menls to announce unprecedenl(?d measures to resloie 
credit market fimcilotdng, including laige-scale capi* 
lal injecUoiLS into (he liankliig system, exfiansioiis of 
tlp|M>\ii iiisuiaiu e pitigi anis, and guarantees of some 
forms of bank debt. Must major mitral lianks ( ui policy 
rates sharfdy as the fnmm iai crisis led to a dramatic 
(teleiinrallnn In the nultook for emnnmic activity and 
iidlation: in October. coutdinaUxl ))olicy rate cuts were 
made by (he Federal Reserve and live uiIk'I cential 
hanks To address global dollar funding {iressures. die 
Federal Reserve greatly eximruti^l Us program of litiuiil- 
ily swa|is with foreign central lianks hy Iru leasing 
die liollai ainouiKs extended as well as die mitiiher of 
countries with which It has swap agreements Cthr* cen 
(ral hanks with swap anaugeiiieiils are ilisi icvsed in die 
ap|K‘mllx.) Thesi* conreiteri global measun's .seem In 
have soothed coiKliliuits and liad restored some nieasurc 
ofsiahiUiy to markets hy the eiKl of the year, althoii^ 
credit markets abroad are still im|iaired 

Stoc k markets in die advanced foreign economies 
were iimriy Hat over July and August of 2008 hut fell 
shaqily iM'ginriiiig in late St^plemlier: market volaiilily 
rose lonnoid levels w ith the deepening of die (inamlal 
nisis. On net. broad equity price indexes in Fiirope. 
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japan, and Canada roll 20 |>orrcni lo 40 percent over the 
M*rond hair ol Iasi year and have tunlinued tu decline 
this year (iigure45}. Ijing-tcnii sovereign bond yields 
Tell sliarply in Europe and Canada in ihe latter part 
of 2(X)K. vvliirh roflecied both (lie easing ol lOomMary 
policy and diminished growdi prospects, hut have rl.sen 
soiiiewlial. on italance. in early 2009 (Ogiire 45). In 
contraM, yields on inOation prolecied long term seciirl 
lies ruse in many countries, and indaiiun cumpt‘nsaiiun 
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(the dllTerence hetsseen yields on nominal securities 
and llmsc on Innaliun pruteiietl sminlies) fell sharply. 
As in the United States, measures of Inllatlon compen- 
sation were <|uilc volatile, however, as the Injuidily of 
inilalioii-prolected seciirilii*s fell ntarkedly 

Although in early 2008 the emerging markt't econo- 
mies looked as if they migiit escape die most serious 
roasrquenn's of (he Hnancial crisis, (he intrnsiheation 
of linant'ial strains in ^ieptenilter 2008 ted to sharp aiwl 
sudden capital oiilHows from many emerging mar- 
keis as investors in the advanced economies sought to 
repatriate hinds Downdrafts in iinanrial m<irkeK wore 
reinforced by concerns os'cr the efTecls of declining 
exports tu iIk* ndvamed economies and. for cummudily 
exporters, plummeting commodity prices. Most slock 
markets in Ihe emerging economies fell 20 percent to 
40 percftK, on net, over the second hall of the year, and 
risk spreads on emerging market debt rose sharply (iig- 
oie 47), 

The Federal Reserve's hroadest measure of die nom- 
inal trade weighled rureigti ext liange value of the dul 
iar rose alNiiit 12 percent, on net, om Ihe second half 
of 2008 (hgure 48). Much of this rise reilectod gains 
against major foreign currencies. The dollar appreciated 
13 percent against the euro, 20 percent against 
(he Canadian dollar, and 36 perceiu agaimi sterling 
(figure 49). 'Hie dollar's strength was aiirihuiable to 
several factors, including the reali/niion many inves 
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tors lhai foreign growth would idow imidt more xliarplv 
ihaii had l»oen earfter antiripaird a!i wHl its an increase 
in deiiiand for (lie relalivH saffty of U S. assets surli as 
Treasury securities. In conirast lo its strength against 
Ollier inajur cunem ies. the doilar depriK'iaied I i per- 
rent against the yen. as market vnlalility led many Ja|)a- 
nose investors to sell foreign assets. 

The doilar also rose against the rttrrenries of most 
emerging market economil's, including appreciation of 
more ilian 30 iterreni against both the Mexii'an peso 

4H U5. dolini exchange* rate againsi 
solucied major currencies, 2007 00 


atid the Kra^ilian real. The dollar appreciated much 
h'ss again.si inoM emerging A.sbn rurrenries. although 
it dhl rbe more than 20 percent against iIh> Korean won 
In re.spon.se to these prf.vsiire.s. many central banks in 
Imlh l.aiin Ami'rira aoil Asia intervened in Mijiport of 
llieir nirrencies. 

1Tip Financial Accoiitil 

Although ilie rurrent account delicii is esiimaied to 
have narrowed In 2(M)K. it remains sizable. Furhulenre 
ill giolml linanciul markets has noticeably clinnged Ilu* 
romiKkSition of the associated financial Hows. Ilefore 
the iiumoil. financial inflows were primarily in the 
foini of net purchases of U.S. senuilies by foreign pri- 
vate investors and .somewliat .smaller net purchases Iry 
tuieigii ufUcial iiislilulioiis. SitM.e late 2007. iiuwevet, 
fimdgii private net purchases of Ui$. ser uritins have 
iliopped sharply, leaving lun>ign uflicial inflows iu play 
a much larger role (figure 50). Fiinhennore, whereas 
btTorc the turmoil private foreign investors purchasiKl 
large sums of U.S. assets issued by private entities, 
since then foreign investments hoih official and 
private— hove been duininaied by a “lligin Iu safety' to 
U.S. Treasiiiy securities. Finally. In the third quarter of 
2008. reductions in Imldings of foreign assets by private 
U.S. residents played an unustial roll', which addi^ sig 
niticanilv to net private inflows. 

Overall, iiillows front foreign private acquisilloiis 
of L’.S. securities in 2008 were just one fifth of the 
flows ulMaiiied in the prev ious two yeant. on average. 
Although purchases of U.5i. Trea.sury serurliles rose 
considerably, there wore unprecedented net sales in uth 
er U.S. securities in 2008 (figtireSI) Foreign deiiuind 
was particularly weak for U.S. agency and corporate 
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iMjrah. with (he weakneu e^riallv pronuuncetl in (he 
sif onH Itair of (hr year 

Foreign oCfirial net purrlia&es ufU.S. as^et^ 
leitiaiiieti nOalively steady in 2U()X. at h pace sliglitly 
above ihat of 2007. Ilosvever. (he composition of 
uflicjal net purcliases in the iliirtl and fourili (juariers 
moved sharply away frimi U-S, agency securities and 
was concentrated almost exclusively in U.S. Treasury 
stxurities. Foreign oflioial acquisitions (ominued to be 
dominated by Asian institutions in 2008. 

Prior to lire luiniuil, U.S. iiiveslurs' net purchases ul 
foreign Ms'iirliies lypbally gencrait^ a finandal out 
flow. These purchases slowed following lire turmoil and 
more recently have iiinuHl to si/alili* net sales genef' 
aiing a (inancial inflow as U.S. mveslors have pulled 
out of foreign investments. In addiUun, U.S. n«sideiils 
ronsiderablv reduced (heir deposits in foreign banks in 
2008. 

The liirmnll also led to uniLsual tlnws from the hank- 
ing sector and from official transactions in the lonn of 
the Federal Reserve's liipiidity swap arrangements with 
foreign central hanks. Net flows reported by hanking 
uffices 111 the L idled Stales art' typically small. Since 
the onset of the iiimud) (hroiigli mid-2008. hnwiwer. 
banks have generated unusually large outflows, in pan 
rellerling a lespnnse to heigiileord demand resulting 
from inlerbank funding pressures in European markets. 
As central banks aett'd to address liie&e concerns with 
die expansion of the sw'ap arrangements In September 
2008. (he private baiikirig uulHows slowed to a lialt. 
Foreign central banks eased dollar luessures abroad 
by lending to their domestic Iranks the dollar liquidity 
acquired from (he Federal Reserve. Further drawings 
on the swap lines in October and December contributed 


to a strong reversal of banking How's (ha< k toward the 
United States, on net) in the foiirih (piarier 

Advanced Foreign Economics 

Fronomh (M'lfonnanri* in the major advanetd foreign 
ettinomies weakeiieil sliaqily in the second half rd 
2tKi8, as global llnanrial market liirhtilenriv shrinking 
world trade, and t uUapsiiig busuiess and corLSiiinet cine 
lideiice W't'ighid on acllvliy. Across iIh* advanced for- 
eigir ecuiMuiii(<s. cmlii cunditioiis and lending slanilards 
lightened ( onsiderahly. indtntrial production declined, 
and niail sales slnwcd. Housing markets weakemHi 
everywhere and |>erfarmetl particularly poorly in (uun- 
tries thill earlier bad e.xperienred hmislng Ixxims. such 
as Ireland. Spain, and lire Unrtnl Kingdom. By the third 
quarter of last year, both Jafian and iIm* euro area had 
entered recessinas. and oulptit fell sharply in all the 
major advanced foreign r(onomif.s in the fniirlh (piar* 
Ic^r, willi most rnimiries experiencing wpecialiy seven* 
declines in exports and private investment 

After surging in response to accelerating conunod- 
ity prices in the first lialf of Iasi year, headline rates of 
inflalinn fell nnticealily as a resiill of collapsing com- 
niudity prinw and worsening erutmmic cumlllions. 

The 1 2-monlh c liange in consimier prices peaked in the 
iliiol quarter of 201)8 for all the major econonii(*s. and 
Ihe peak values ranged from a high of 5*4 }ierceiit in 
the linlied Kingdom to 2^ perreoi in Jaiian. The most 
recent hgures are siihslanlially Iuw(*r and range fnmi 
II |ierrenl in the United Kingdom to below I (lefrenl in 
Japan (figure 52). Excluding food and energy prices, 

52 Cliungc III ( iNUMinn pin bu ititijni foreign 
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ihc >\vinKs In rnnsiimpf prln^ inlbilnn Imvp hopn more 
Miljduml Alter moving tip somewliai iliiring niosi ol 
2(Ki8> I'oie inl1>illnn U ik)\v ik^cllnlng In iiiosl itilVfinced 
fotrign M utiontie-S. 

Onit'ial iiHiiietaTV iMJlicy rales liave lieen lowered 
signliii aiiily sim e ihe (M'ginning of 2U08 In n*\|NJiLse lu 
severe finaiiciul nwrkei lurlnileiire. deceieraiiiig wo- 
nuinir ai tiviiy. and waning inflaUnn. After some easing 
early Iasi year liy die Bank of England and the Bank of 
Canada, rapidly lisiiig food and energy l osh led ilieM* 

1 eniral lianks lo pauM*. and. in Ihe case uf llie l-iinipean 
Ceiiiral Hank (E(’H). raise rales in ihe siminier. Ilnw- 
evrr, in ihe fall, as finanrial runtlillons delerinraltHl 
and f ommodily prires I'ell, policynvikers in Ihe major 
iiidusuiai economies cui rales sharply, including a roor- 
dinaled move in Ocluker In lulal. die Bank uT England 
has ioweretl ils policy rale from )K‘rreni in lanuary 
of 2008 lu I percent. TIk* Bank of Canada ami the 
ECH have also dropped rates to I perreni and 

2 percent, respectively. In Japan, interest rates were 
lowered to near mo in l>eceinber {figure S3). In arldi- 
lion 10 suhsianilal reduriinns In policy rates, renlral 
lianks in Ihe major advanced ixiomnnies Itave taken a 
niimher of extraordinary measures to improve iiipiiditv 
In Hnancial markets, tncliiding the large scale provision 
of Icrm fiindiiig in local eiirrency and dollar marfu'ls 
and iIk* slgnllicanl expansion of allowable rollaleial for 
ceiilnil bank runditig. Some foreign iTiilral banks are 
turning to or coniemplaibig other measures to sup|>ori 
atlivity. such as puahases of private seilor assets. Gov- 
ernments in the major industrial ecttnomies luve also 
annoum t'd fiscal packages to bolster activity. 

53 OfTtcInl m largeint Inirresi miPs in wlerinl 
advanced loreign economies. 2005 09 
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Eini^rging Market Fmiiomirs 

Feonomie iM'ifnimanee weaknu’d draiiiaiiraliy In 
eiiK*rging market i nuntries in Ihe second half of 2008. 

In Ihe first half of the year, growth in many emerging 
market ecuiiuiiikv was n'lalively ruliuM. and as fuixl 
and energy prices soared. iHjIicymakers fiHitsed on con 
tabling indaiinnary inessure. However, in the siv-ond 
half, weaker ileiuaiid fium die advanced et ononiies 
wrightil on iIm* exixirt mx tors of these ( oini(rk>s. glolial 
linani'ial turmoil hx) In lighter creilil t omliiinns. and in 
some ra!ve?». plunging commriiliiy prices contrilnited lo 
eronninir difliriiliUrs. By ihe I'nd of ihe yixir. output in 
emerging market ernnomie.s was dropping sharply, and 
iiillatioiiarv prrssuies were modeiaiing. These rlevei- 
opinenls [iruinpled |iuiicymakm in many countries to 
shift their fnciis to nuire stimulative mnnetarv ami iiscal 
policies lo iiilligalc die efTects of the et ononm 
downturn, 

In China. Ihe pace of activity slovvtHi substantially 
in 2(X)8. and roncixns regarding liigli indailoii ami an 
overheating economy receded and gave way to elTons 
to bolster activity. SiiKe Seplemlier. Chinese aulliuri 
lies have lowered bt^nchmark lending and dr|mit rales 
as well as bank reserve requirements several limes. In 
NovemlHx, a laige tiscal stimulus plan llial focused on 
lufraslrucrurc invcsimenl w'as announced, and Clilnese 
dutliorilies also enacted oilier pulicH*s desigiiix) to sup- 
port the export sector, ilie real estate market, and small 
and mcxlhim siAxl enterprises. After appredaiiiig sigtiif 
Irainly in the first haff of the year, the exchange value 
uf the renminbi vis a vis the dollar was rthidvelv stable 
in tire second Mf of 2008. 

Elsewhere In emerging Asia, ihe downturn In activ- 
ity lias lieeii dramatic. Hong Kong. Singapore. South 
Korea, and I’aiwan all (mvsIixI suhslanlia) rnntrartlons 
in real GUP at the end of last yrar. Demand fur these 
rountrir^ goods from the advanctxj economies and Chi- 
na plungcxl in the second half of 2008. and authorities 
across emerging Asia liave iiilnKluced mure sliiiiulnlive 
monetary and lisral pnlicit^ to hnlsier their iHonomies. 

In Mexico, growlh was anemic in Ihe first Imlf of 
last year, luit it improved in the third qiianer. largely 
bei'ause of strong activity In the agricultural and service 
soclors. However, output is esiimated to have declined 
sharply In the founh quarter, as weaknes.s in the U..S. 
manufailuriiig sector and finaiK'ial slri'ss liave Ijeguii lo 
weigh Of) the Mexican economy. In Brazil, economic 
activity remained firm thnnjgh miicli of the year, but 
indicators suggest that output fell sharply in llie fourth 
quarter. 

Russia's economy and Imaitcial system experienced 
coasiderable stress over the second lialf of the year 
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because of flu* steep ilrtip in oU and olhi.'r commodity 
prices, the lurriKdl in global (inandal markers, and geo- 
political tensions restiliing from the cunHici wHb Geor- 
gia. Russian inicrnaiioiul rcsen'cs fell substantiaily. 
largely because of interventions to support the emrenry 
and the linamial and c orporaie seirlors more broadly 
Several ruuniries in emerging Furopeaisu ranu* umlei 


sigiiiticani finam iai pressures in llte fauiib quarter of 
2(M)g. which reflected the aftermath of a )teriod of very 
high rales of t redil expansion as wfdl as large current 
account tlcflcilsaiHl external Hnancing needs. Hungary. 
Latvia. Serbia, ami Ukraine received offle ial a.ssisiance 
from die Interualional Monetary Fund 
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Part 3 

Monetary Policy in 2008 and Early 2009 


After c«i5iiig the Marn’c ol' monetary policy 225 baisis 
point?! oviT the first half of 2008, the I’cticral Open 
Market Cuiimiillee (KOMC!) lowered ihi’ taigel riHlcMal 
fuiid-s rate lurther in the second half, ullinialrlv bringing 
it to a rarige ofU lu |>errerii (figure 5^).'^ Tin* bed 
i^al Reserve also took a number of additional ai ilnns 
to increase liquidity and improve market function- 
ing. Some of iltese measures restilUKi in a MilKianli.ll 
increase in Ihe size of the l erienil Reserve's Italance 
sheet, furtlier. tite f CMC announced at its Uet ombor 
meeting tivii the focus of policy going forward would 
be to support lire limctionlng of Hnaiiclal markets and 
stimulate the economy ihroiigh ii|>en market operaiinns 
and other measures that would sustain the si/e of the 
Federal Reserve's bHtance sluvt at a high level. 

Information available last sununer indicated that 
residential cunstrucUon remained uti a duwnwaid trend, 
the labor market had weakeiuHl furllier. and industrial 
pmduiliun had declined. Although aggregate output was 

1 Z. Af&niiJrvs dt tl^e i OMC (ti ZUlW CumhieU tif me mlten of Itw 
U<K»i(l el 0<imiH>rs ut the f eUrrat SvsieNi jiliK rtw pi wJ 

dciio vf tire Frdcnl Rrscivr Haiilis uf Ctcvdiml. DalUft. MiruK^pi«- 
lit. Nc«« Yeik. «iiil Plilbdcfpiiia. In 2009. FOMC iwiiibcts consIX of 
fueiiiivn nf litr Ronrd of C^vrNnnn pins liw pmkirnit of tlH> f iKlPnl 
gfwrvi* (tnnSf of AiUnia. Chtrago. Vorh. (Orhntond, Jitd ^ 
t'raiKisco PnnkffKUHyti I-11MC metiliias cooWst ot inrtnbrrt of ibt' 
Donrd of Govermws and all Reserve OmK pmideno. 


reporir>d to have fX|MrtdtKi in ihe second quarter Itnan- 
ctal market devriopments suggested that ihe economy 
would likely come under considerable stress in the near 
future— in particular, tight credit c ondilioiis. ilie ongo- 
ing housing contrat lion, and the rise in eneig,v prices 
wen' expected to weigh on rH-oiioinic growth over the 
subsequent few quarters. Core consumer price Inlla- 
(ion remained relaiivoiy stable, bin liendiiiie inilaiiun 
was elevated a.s a result of large increases in food and 
energy prices. 

With these ronstderailoiis in mind, the FOMC kq)i 
the target lisJera) funds rale imcJianged at 2 ]>errenl at 
its Angus! mmiliiig. Thi* arrnmiianying policy slale- 
meni Indicated liiai, although downside risks to growth 
lemalned. the upside risks to intlaifon were also of 
significant concern to the Conunitiee. This risk asse.sK 
inent. wliUii many market participants re|)oried)y Inter- 
preted as essentially balanced, was in line with expec 
latluns at Uk' time. Accordingly, the expected path for 
policy was little changed In the wake of the annnunce- 
rntrnt. and llie re.spon.se in broader liiianrial iiiarkeLs was 
minimal. 

By the lime of the meeting on SeplemlHT 1C. the nut 
IcNik for inllalion had inoderalcd as a result of sub.\laii- 
ilal declines in the prices of oil and othc'r commodities 
as well as weakening aggregate demand. Various iiieu- 
vures of inflation expcctailnns declined between the two 
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itieHings. numiiial wage increases luntinued m Ije mod- 
erate, and produrtlvily growili renuincd solid, in atidi 
lion, declining einplu^'nieiii and sofiening final sales 
rnntribuicd lo a weaker utiilook for near-teriii erononuc 
activiiY. Still, some fimi-s reporredly w'ere continuing 
to pass through to tlivir customers precious iiKrcases 
in the rnsts of energy and raw materials, and readings 
on cure and headline indaliun remained elevalml. In 
this envirnnmrnl. the Cnnimillee was ronri*rned dial 
liigli InflaiJon luighl become embedded in expectations 
and tiiereby inipail (oitsiderable momentum lo over- 
all Intiallon. Financial strains had Increased over the 
imeniteedng period, aldiuugii lite cons<.H)uerK’es of die 
lianknipicy of I ehman Brothers Holdings on Sepfember 
13 were not yet clear at iIk^ lime of the meeting. Indeed, 
the siibsianiial easing of monetary policy over the pre- 
vious year, rombineit with ongoing measures in foster 
inaikH liquidity, was seim as likely to supimrt aciiviiy 
going forward. Thus, members agreed ihar keeping the 
federal funds target rate uiicluingett at 2 percetil at die 
Sepiemlirr niredng W'a.s ap|)ropriale 

Over the following weeks, stresses in financial mar- 
kets coiitmiied lo mount. InK'ri'Si rale s|Neads in inl(^- 
bank funding markets widened markedly, ror|M)rale and 
municipal bond yields ruse, and equity piices dropped 
shaqdy. The decline in the net awt value of a major 
money market mutual hind below $t iier share sparked 
a llighi out of prime money market funds and caused a 
severe impairment of the functioning of the cummercial 
fMper market. In response to the eNtraoidliiarv sirt'sses 
in financial markei.s. the Federal Reserve, together with 
U.S. guverniiK'iil endlies and maiiY foreign ceniml 
Links and governments, implemented a nnmlier of 
impreciMlvnied policy initiatives. Measures taken by the 
Fedi'ial Ros4'rve around (his liiiii'. discussed in detail in 
the appendix, included the establishment of ilie As.vei- 
Backed (. omnieivlHi Paper Munev Market Muinai Fund 
I iqutdhy l arllity. Commercial Paper I unding Farlllty 
and Money Market liwestm Funding Faeiliiy. which 
were intended In improve du* liquidity in shotl-term 
debt markets and ease the strains in cretlii markets more 
broadly In addition, to address the si/ahle dcmaiul 
for dollar funding In foreign Jurisdlrdons. the FOMC 
auihori/.(Kl increases in Us existing liquidity swap lines 
with foreign reiitral hanks and esiahlished lines with 
additional central banks. In domestic markets, the Fed- 
eial Restive raised the regular aur don amauiiis of the 
28- and 84 (lay maturity Term Auction Facility (TAF) 
auctions and amiouiKed two lorwani TAF autlioiis lo 
provide funding over year end. 

file expansion of existing i](|uidity facilities and the 
rrefliion of m>w factlilies roniritniir^ to a substantial 
increase in the size of the FcHltrai Kest'rve's balance 


sheet. f\vu inUiadves were imnniuced to help 
manage the rx|)ansioii of the lialance sheet anti 
promote control of the federal funds rate. First, on 
September 1 7. the Treasury aimouncetl a lemiiotiiry 
Supplementary Financing Program at the request of 
iIk* Federal Reserve Uihlei this program, (he Freasury 
Issues short term hills over and almve its regular hor 
rowing program, with the procvtxLs deposited at the 
Fedrfal Reserve. Second nslng authority grantcil nndi'r 
the Lmergenev liconomic Stabilization An. the Federal 
Reserve aiinounced mi October H dtal it would iM'gin 
{laying Imeresl on required and nxre.ss reserve balances, 
rite payment of interest on excvss reserves was intend- 
ed In assist in maintaining the fnleral fimds rate close 
to the target set by the Committee by creating a flour on 
inioibank market rates. Initially, die interest rate paid on 
required reserve balances was set as a spread below the 
average targeted federal funds rale established by the 
FOMC over each reserve maintenance period, and the 
rale |MiU oti excess balam es was set as a spread Indow 
the lowest targeted federal funds rate fnr each reserve 
maintenance period. Subsequently, with the lederal 
funds rale trading (tmsistenlly lielow dii* (argel rale, iIm? 
.spreads were eliminated. 

In late September and Into October, inactoei unomlc 
comildnns deteriorated in both the United Stanw and 
hurope. prices of crude oil and oilier coiiiinodides 
dropped snbsiantially. and some measures of experhxl 
inflation dtHTincxl. In light of these dtwelopmenis and 
(he extraordinary turmoil in fmancial iiiarkets. ilk* Coin- 
mlitee members agreed that downside risks to economic 
gfowlh had Im reased and (hat upside risks to inflation 
had diminished, at an nnsrhediiled meeting in early 
OctolK'r. the FOMC cut its target lo IW percent in an 
unpiercsienled ccMudinati'd policy action w ith live olher 
ma|or central l>ank.s. This action, along with the acrom- 
panytiig statement, led investors (u iiiaik down lurther 
i)h‘ expected path for Ibe fcMleral fuiHls rate. 

At its October 28-29 tiK'eiing. (lie FOMC lowertnl 
its target fra’ (lie federal funds rate an additional 
50 Irasis points, to 1 percent. The Committee's siate- 
mont iiotiHl that eronomic acilviiy api>earcd to liavc 
slowed markedly, a development due lm|>anani}y to 
weakening consumer and business spending and soflen- 
Ing demarwi from many fnnngn ecniinmios. Moreover. 
(Ire inlensiflcalion of fmancial market (iimKiil was likely 
to exi'ii additional restraint on sirendlng hv fnriher light- 
ening credit conditions for househoId.s and buslnes.ses. 
rite (. uimiiiilee noted (liat, in light of the declines In (he 
|irlce.s of etteigy’ and other rontmodilies and the weaker 
prospects fur eiunonilc activity, it expected inflaliuii lo 
nuxtexaie in coming qiiaiters lo levels ( onsisteni with 
price stability. With risks to Muiiomk activity to the 
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rfnwnsirip. Ihc C’^mmiNre imiicaiod lhai il waiild moiii- 
lor cco>u)mic and Unaiicial dt‘Vp)opnu*n<s cand'ully and 
act as ii(H*dpd (o protitotc susiainablp pcomoimic gn)wl)i 
and prlrr siahiilly. 

TliP det isioti of III*? K)MC ai ils CAioljpr riiet*! 
ing was hmadly In with market f xjMH'lalioits and 
elicited only a ntodost reaclioii In tinanciai inarkeis. 
Mftwevei, Mibsequeni economic data releases suggested 
that eronomir arltviiy was weaker and Inllalion lower 
(Iran liad l)een earlier anlicipuled. Tfiuse reariings. along 
wilh ronilnued strains in hnancial markeis ihai weighed 
on inve^lor senlinienl, runiribuled In a shuq) downward 
revision in Ihe experled path ot |inliry over die Inllow- 
ing wccirs. Keflecling investor concerns about the con 
dilioii of tinanciai iiisdluiions. sincads on ciedil deCaiill 
swaps for U.S. Iianks widened shar|)lv. and Ihosr* fur 
iitsurance cuinpanies remained very elevated. 

Available evidence also suggested further lightening 
in consumer and small business aedit cunditium; in 
view nf'ihis lightening, (he I'ederal Reserve annotinred 
on November 25 plans for (he Term Asset Backed 
Securities Loan Kaciliiy (TALI') to support lending to 
these borrowers. The Federal Reserve also announced 
on November 25 that, to help reduce the cost ami 
Increase the availability of residential mortgage credit, 
il would iniiinie a program la pnrrhase up In $100 hi] 
lion in direct obligations of housing-ielsU’d govern* 
ment sponsored enierprisrs and up to $j 00 billion in 
tiiorlgage-lMched securities (MBS) backed by Fatmie 
Mae. Freddie Mac , and Glntiie Mae. The annotim emenl 
and iiii|i]L‘iuenlaiion of the agency purciiase program 
appeared to rrsfure spreads on agency debt: rondilions 
for high ipialily Imrrowers in the primary residciiliai 
mortgage market suhse<|uei)llv recovered somewluii. 

Aiihough sonie finaiulal markets exhibited signs of 
iiii))rovni runcliuiiitigaliead of ilie Dereinlier meeting, 
tiiuim lal i ondlllons geiierally lemaiited very strained. 
Credit conditions had continued to lighten for imlh 
hoiivlnilds ami hiisinessrs. and ongoing declines in 
ei|uiiy and house prices fnrlht'r rrxliiced hmisrhnld 
wealUi. .AgauLSt Uiis backdrop, indii alots of aggregate 
ecommiic activity conllniied to worsen. The C ommliti'e 
ex|KH.Ied tH:oiiuniic activity to ccMilrac ( sharply in the 
luuflh quarter of 2008 and in early 2009; il iK>led llial 
the lUK'oiiainty siurounding the onll(M)k was consider- 
able and that the downside risk to even this dour trajec- 
tory' for eronomir activity was a serious coiKcni Inlfa- 
tion |)ressures had diminished appreciably as energy 
and utliei cummodity prices dropped and ec'onumk' 
activity slumped. I xxiking forward, members agreed 
that inflation pressures apiteared set to moderate rurllwr 
In coming qiiarters. and some saw risks liiai tnllalinn 
could drop below raic>s they viewixl as must consistent 


over lime wilh the Ftxleral Reserve's dnal mandate for 
maximum employment and prict* stability. 

With ilir federal fluids rale already trading at very 
Imv levels ns a result of the large volunw of excess 
teserves assrscialed witii tlie Federal Reserve's liquid- 
ity aperatioiis, participants agreed that the Committee 
would s<H)ii need to use other tools to impart additional 
mnneiiirv stimulus to the economy. The Federal Reserve 
had already adopicxi a series of programs lltai were pro 
viding liquidity supimrt to a range nt insiimrions and 
markets, and a contlnuc'd focus on the quantity and the 
romposiiiou of Federal Reserve assets appeared to be 
necr^snry and desinhlc. Farilripnnis agreed that main- 
tenance ul a low level of sliurl-lerm interest rates for 
.sonu* linu' and ndiance on the use of iMlanre sheet poll 
ries nnd rommunications aituul monetary |>olicy could 
he elfeclive nnd Appro|>rialc, in light of the sharp dele- 
rioralloii in the economic outlook and the appreciable 
easing of iiinatioiiaiy pressurtfs. 

Accordingly, the (lommitiee announced a target 
range for (lie federal funds rale of 0 to H percent hikI 
indicated (hat weak economic conditions were likely to 
warrant e.xrepiionnlly low levels of the federal funds 
rate for some time. Tire sratemciii also noted that the 
sl/e of the Federal Reserve's balance sheet would bo 
inaiiilaittn) at a high level lluougli njten market tq>era 
lioas and other measnn^s to suiqiort financial markets 
and stimulate (lie econumy. In addition, (he sialemunl 
indicalerl (hat the Commiilee siimhI leady to expand 
purchases of agency debt and agem y MBS and (hat 
il was evaluating the puieiitjal beueftls of purrliasuig 
longer-term freasury securities. The F'OMC memlx'rs 
empliasi/ed dial their ex|X‘ciaiion about (Ih* |)alli of 
the terleral fitmls rale was rondflloned on their view of 
the likely |>alh of ecoiinmU activity. The inien'M rates 
on required reserve balances arwl excess reserve bal- 
ances were Ixiih set at 2.'i basis points. These monelaiy 
policy decisions appareiilly were more aggressive than 
lnvr?s(ofs luul luvn exjierilng. Maiki'i iiaiiklpanis were 
sonu*whal surprised Imdi by the si/.r of llii' o'diirlion in 
the target lederal hinds rale and hy the statements that 
policy rales would likely ntiiatn low for some (inir and 
that die F'OMC iiiiglii engage in additional iioiitradition- 
al policy acdons sur h as ihc purchasi' of longer-term 
Treasury see iiriUes. 

Incoming data over die following wiieks liidliaied a 
cuniiiiuixl sliarp (uiiiradiun in et iuiumic aedvity. The 
housing market remained on a steep downward trend, 
consumer s|ieiirling rontlnuinl its signilirant decline, 
the slowdown in business equipment investment inieii 
sllicd. and foicigii deimind weakened CondUloiis in 
die lalmr market rnniiniied In ileleriorale rapidly, and 
the drop in industrial production arceleraieU. Head- 
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line consumer prices Tell in November And l>(x:efnJ>er. 
which reflected declines in lonsumcf energy prices: 
aire cotHiuner prices were about fiat in those iiioiiilb. 
Credit conditioits gencraily remainni tight, with hnan- 
rial markets fragile ami some |)am of die Itahkiiig sec* 
lor tmtier sulrslandal stress. However, modest signs of 
impiovemnil were evident in some ('maiicial markets - 
particularly those (hat were rerrtving support from Fed- 
tTal Reserve liquidity' iadlKies and other govenimeiu 
actioib. 

Al tiK* meeting in Januaiy 2009. parlkipanis aiilici 
paled (hat a gradual recovery in U.S- econcmiic activity 
would begin in (be second iialf of the year in response 
to moiieiars’ easing, aiiolher dose of fiscai stimulus, 
relatively low energy prices, and continued efforts by 
the govenuiieni to stabilize the financial sector and 
Increase the availability of credit. As of late January, 
however, with tiiiaih ial conditions strained and tlte 
near-term ecommilc outlimk weak, most participants 
agn*ed that the Cunuulflee should continue to focus 
nn su|>porting the fuiiclioidng of litiarKial inarkHs and 
stimulating the economy through purchases of agency 
debt and MBS and oilier measures -incimling ilic 
implementation of the TAl F— that will keep the size of 


the Federal Reserve's halancv sheet al a high level lor 
sonu* lime. Commilire members agreed that keeping 
the target range for the federal funds rate at 0 lu M per- 
cent would be appropriate. They also agrecrl lo continue 
using liquidity and asset-purchase programs to supiwn 
(In* i^uiict inning of Hnantial markets and to stimulate the 
is'oiiomy 

In its January slalemeiil. the FOM(' rvenipbasized 
that the FediTal Reserve will use all available tools 
to promote the ribumplion of sustainable economic 
growth and to pn^servr price siahillty. The Coinniliter 
also stated iliat. to addition to the purcliases of agency 
debt and MEIS already under way. it wits |>r(*pared to 
purchase longer-temi Treasury securities if evolving 
circumstances indicated that such iransaclioiis would be 
parllriiiarly efferlive in improving conditions in private 
credit iiarkets. The Committee will continue lo numi 
(or carefully (lie sl/.e and composition of the Federal 
Reserve 5 balance sheet In light of evolving (tiiaiK lal 
market developments. It will also continue lo assess 
whether expansions of^ or modiltcalioiK lo, leitdiiTg 
facilities would serve to further support nedil markets 
and economic aclivily and Itelp i^escAe price slabilitv. 
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Thf fallnwing matpria! apiwamf ait an atltlprulum to 
//«• ttunutts of thp Janiusn' 27 ■ Ztf, 2Wifl inppthm of Uttf 
Federal O/fen Market Commillee. 

in cunjuiulioii willi lln* Jaiitury 28, 2(M)9 FOMC.' 
meeting, (he members of the Bonnl of Governors and 
ibe |irpsidi>iiis of the bHientl Kesm'P Hanks, all of 
wiioiii panit'i}Nite in deliberaliuns of thi* I'OMC. pro 
vided prujec’liotis foreroiwrok: growth, unemplovmem. 
and Intlaiion in 2009, 2010, 2011. and over ihr longer 
run. PmjerlMins wen* lia&od on infomintion available 
through the roiKlu.sioit nf the meeting, on each partici 
pnnt's avsumpiions regarding a range of fartors likely to 
afTH't eronrtmir ouiroiius. ami on his or her assessment 
of appropriate ntunetary pnliry. '’Appniprlati* monetary 
policy" is detined as the riiture policy that based on 
t'urieiit infoniution. U dmiK'ti most likely to foster 
otitrniih^ for eronoinir arliviiy and InHation that best 
satisfy the panlrlpant's inier|)rciailon of the l-cderal 
Reserve's dtial objectives of niaxinuim employment and 
prit e stability. Longer-run projections represent each 
participant's a.ssessment of the rate to which each vari- 
able would iuf expected to converge uvei lime umler 
appfi»priaie monetary policy and in (tie absenn* of foi- 
iher shocks. 


PUMC iiartJcipciiits viewed Uie outlook lor et unumic 
aiDvilv iutd iidlalion as having weakeiufti signirKaiilly 
since Iasi OciulKt. wlien ilieir last projei lions were 
tirade. As indicaled in Table 1 ami depicted in Figure 1 . 
parlicipaiiis projected that real GDP would contract 
this year, that (he ummiployinem mie would increase 
substantially, and dial consumer |Mice intlaiion would 
be signilicanlty lower titan in ruceiil years. Given die 
strength of the forces currently weighing on (he eiton* 
omy. {tartiripants generally experlml that the recovery 
would be unusually gradual and pruluiQ<ed; Ail ]Mr 
ticipatiis anticipated that unemplo>inen( would remain 
subsiandally alxtve its lunger run sastainiible rate at 
the end of 201 1 , even absent fuilher ecuiiomic .shocks; 
a few imlicateri that more than hve to six years would 
he tu'i'drd for the (H-ntuimv to conv(*rge to a longer nin 
IMlh (:harar.lRri/4^d by Mislainabir mies o( uuipiit gniwlh 
and unemployment and by an appropriate rate of Inda 
linn Panlcipanls generallv judged that their prnjecdons 
fm both etsinmidi ardvilv and inflation wen* suldm l 
(0 a degree nf unceriaiiity excet^llng historical nomes. 
Nearly all ttardclpanis viewed the risks to (he growth 
outlook a% skcwcrl to (he liownsidr, and all parllri|ianis 
saw die risks to die iiifladon oiiilnok as eiilier iMtamed 
or titled to the downside 
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iVnntitumot vwrtublniitv In tlK* notes K> toblv t. IbediiuloribencnuM values of tltevurlMbics me lumwil 
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The Outlook 

PiirlicipanK' proj<T(ion*> for llu* rlian^i* in rt^l CDP 
ill 2(M)9 iiad a ceiilnil leiKleiii'v ul' • 1 .3 (u *0.5 peiu'Jil. 
rrtnipanil wllti Ihi* central ienflenrv of 0.2 lo 1 . 1 per- 
renl lor (Jiorr prTij<*rljon.s la^i OcIoImt. In ('xpUin)np 
llif'sc riowinvaitl revisions, |Mriiclp.mts lefrrred in ibe 
fuillier iiileiisitkalioii of the rmam ial t rlsis and ils 
effecl oil crifUll and wvalili, Ok* waiOnK of coitsotiier atid 
husiiii*ss ruiitiOeiire. ilut marked det elenniun lit glulial 
eeoMutnii: acOviiy. arnl Ote weakness of inrnnilng daia 
nil s|K‘itfihig aiKl empinyiiieiit ParOripniils aiitiripairil a 
hioad-basMi Online in aggiegale oulpul during die first 
ball of ibis year, iliey noted tliai cunsuniet spending 
would likely Ire Onniped by the dHiYinnilitin in L*it)nr 
markets, llie ligbliH^v of irvUll iOiKliliuiis. (lie coiitinii* 
Ing dn line in home prices, and (he recent sharp reditc 
lion in sioik market wealth, and (lR*y saw mluriioas in 
(onsiinier demand roniilbuihtg in fiinliiT weakness In 
busuievs iuvesiiiient- However. (Milii'ipants expel led 
Oiai the economy woiiid begin to recover— albeit 
gradually duruig lhi> second half of iht* yi'ar. mainly 
reflecting the elTerts of Hscal Mlimihis ami ol I ederal 
Reserve measures providing s((p|mrl to credit 
markets. 

Looking fuilher ahead, partli Ipaiiis* growth projec • 
lions had a cenlral tendency of 2.5 In 3.3 penrnl for 
2010 and 3.8 to 5.0 pmvni lor 2011. Participants gen- 
erally ex|M*cled (hat strains in finanrial markets would 
ebh only slowly and hence that the pare of recovery 
in 2010 would be daiiipcd N'onelheless, panir ipanis 
generally aiilkipattHl iliat real GDP gniw'di would gain 
further iiioiiiemuiii in 201 1 . rvacliing a pace ilial would 
lenipurarily exretHi thcHr estiiiiate.s of the luiigi*rnjii 
sustainable rate of ecummilc gntwih and would thereby 
help n*diu’e die slack in resourre iiilli/atian. Most jiar 
licipanis cx|iccted (liat. absent further shocks, ccnnomic 
grow th would eventually converge to a rale of 2.5 to 
2.7 percnil. reflecting lunger term (rends in the growth 
of piodtHiivIly hikI (he laltoi fuice. 

Participants anlicipiiled that labor niarkei conditions 
would delt'Tiuraie Mibslamlally lurther over the t^iirsr 
of this year, ami nearly all expix'ted dial iinemploymeiu 
would still lie well above iLs loiigei-iuii stistaiiiable 
rate at die end of 201 1 Partk ipaiiis' prtijei tioiis for (lie 
average uiH*iuployntenl rale during die fuurtli quarter of 
2000 had a cetiind lemlem y ol K.5 to 8.8 percent, mark- 
eilly higher iiian last December ‘.s aciual iiiuunplnyineni 
rate or7.2 percent— the latest available figure ai the 
lime of the January FOMC nu'etlng Nearly all parilcl- 
|idiils' pnijecliims were more lliaii a (leriTiilage point 
iiigbei than (heir previous I'orecasls made Iasi (klolM'i. 


reflecting (lie sharp rise in acluai unempluyiiu'ui that 
occurred during die tinal mouths of 2008 as well as 
|iartin|Mnls' weaker miihxik for ecoiiomir ardvily (his 
yeai. Most paithipanis aiilkipdied (hat output growth 
in 2010 would not be sulwlantinily nlmve il.s Inngei niii 
iieml rate amt hem e dial iineniployment wmild ( 11 ^: 1101 ' 
only iiKNieslh' next year. With (‘conomir arltvity ami 
jol) creation geiteraUy projecled to an eleiale in 201 1 . 
partlcipatiis anUcIpaied that Joblessness would decline 
more appreciably that year, as is evident fruiti die ceu 
Iral temiein y of 8.7 to 7.5 |iercenl fur tlieir tmeiiiploy- 
mem rale pnijeciiuns Pahii lpanl.s ex|itK'lrd lliai ihe 
uiiemploymem rale would det line ruitlier aOei 201 1 . 
and most saw it settling In at a rate of 4.8 tn 5 0 jiercent 
uver time. 

Die central lendeniy of iiankipanis' prujecilons 
foi total PCF inflation this year was 0.3 to 1 .0 |N*rrenl. 
alKuil a perceniagp point lower (ban du* central lenden- 
ry of their (irojei dons last Octolrer. Many panic l|taiiis 
noted tirai recent readings on mflatiuii liad been surpiis 
iiiglv low. and some ainJcIpaied dim die iinex|>ocie(j 
declines in du* prices of energy and other cumiiMidhie.s 
dun liad iK'i iimHi in die latter |uiri of 2008 would con- 
tinue to bold down litflaliun ai ihe consuim^r levid in 
2009. Parlirlpants also markert down (heir projei iions 
fnr rote PCF inflallnn this year In tight of their views 
dliout (Ik* indirect ellei ts of lower energy pile es ami (he 
iidhteiH e of increast'd resource slack. 

linking lieynnii this year. par1iri|ian(s* projections 
for total PCK inflalion luul a ceiilntl tendency of 1 .0 to 
1.5 jK*fcpnl for 2010. 0.9 In 1.7 perrenl fnr 201 1. and 
1.7 to 2.0 peiceiil ovei (he loiigei lun. I^iiticipaiiLs' 
iongrr-run |irq)ecllons for total PCH liilladon leflecUHl 
their individual assessineiiis of ihe iimasured rates of 
hiflaihm iiinslsieiil with ihe Fedpral Reserve's dual 
iiuindale for promuting price siahiiily and maxiinuin 
employment. Most ivarticipants judged dun a longer- 
niii PCF Inflalkni rate of 2 |)orrein would be ronsisieiu 
with (he dual mandate: olliers iiidicalt'd dial IVI* or 
H (lercent inllaiion wouUHh* appropriate. Modestly 
positive longer run inflation would allow Ihe Commit 
lee to stiriiidate ti'ommiii atlivlly arui supixiri empluy- 
nu’ni by srHIing Ihe ferleriil funds rale lemponirily below 
die inflaliuii rale wiipii ihe et niiomy is biilTeted by a 
large ni'gaiive shock to demands for goruls and sf*rvlci*s 
ParlkipaiUs generally expected dial cure ami overall 
iiiflalloii would converge over dine, ami that peisisleni 
LH'Oiiumic slai'k would coniiiiue to weigh on inflalion 
ouiconu*s for the next few years ami hence dial total 
PCF lunation In 201 1 would still tje below their avsess- 
im-iils of the appru|)riale inflalion rate for the longer 
run 
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Risks to (hr* Outlook 

PariicipaiKs lotiiinued (o view uticertaiiM.v alMUil llo* 
outlook for eronomir aclivIfY as ht^hor than norniai.'^ 
rite ribkb lo Iheir prujwliotis for real OOP growih were 
judged as hein^ skewed to the downside and the assorl* 
aioti risks to their |in)jD( Ihms for the <ineiii|]i()ynH‘ni 
rate were Uiu*U to the upside. Panidpanis hiphiiphted 
the I'onsklerable degree of uncertainty about (he future 
roiir.se of the hnancial crisis and its imirart on the real 
econuiny; Tor example, rising untiiipluynieni aitd weak- 
er growth roiild exacerbate dellrKinenc ies on household 
ami business loans, leading lo higher Inw^ fur Hnanctal 
firms and vo to a I'urllier llgliletiing of credit condiliuits 
lli.li would in Him put rtirlber downward prr&sure on 
spending lo a greaicr degree than currently foreseen. 

In addition, some parlir ipants noted llial a substantial 
degree of uncertainty was avsociated with ganging the 
stimulative elTects of noniradiUonal monetary poltrv 
tools dia( are now being employed given lltal cun- 
venllonal policy rasing was limited Itv the zero lower 
tiuumi on nominal interest rales. OtlK*rs referred to 
unrprlainiirs regarding the size, romposilion, and effer- 
tiveite^s of the Itscal stimulus package wliidi was still 
under cumitieration at the lime of the KOMC meeting— 
and of turiher measures to siablM/e lire banking system 
As In Uciolier. mo.st patiidpanis continued lo view 
the uncenainiy suiTouiitlliig tlwir inilatioii projections 
as higher than historical norms A slighl majevity nf 
IKirticipams Judged the risks to the indaiion outlook 
as roughly lialanced. while llie rest viewed these risks 
as skewed to the downside. Panicipanis Indicated that 
elevated unmiatniy about giolnl growth was clouding 
the niiilmik lor prices of energy and oilier rommiHlIlies 
ami hence ronirihuling In greater uncertainly in iheir 
indaliun projections. Many irarticipanis slated that their 
as.ses.smenis regarding the level of tinrerlainiy and bal- 
ance of risks to the indalion outlook were closely linked 
to dieir judgmetils about the tuu erlajiily and risks to ibe 
outlook for pcoiioiiiic activity Some panki|)anis noted 
tbe risk dial inflation ex{HH.iatiuas niiglii become uiian- 
cltored and drift downward In response lo petsisieitily 
low Inflalinn oulrnnH*s, while nihets ]X)inietl to the 
possibility of an upward sliili il investuis beaiiue cun 
remed that slimiilative polUy measures might not be 


t3. fable i (Rovidi's vsiiniatrs of foitcosi utacf laiuly fur ttir 
rhiin||v In rval CnP iIm' unemptitvnu’ni nui>. and (oial ('onuinwr 
pricr iMlatirm tw ilv period trom 19X7 lo ZU07 ^1 lir ml of thK 
suittrniir>. ilr bnii ' f ’orreaM limrrtatwv' tHwircscs fhe wtmrs and 
(nti'rpn'Mchai of umvriAUKv lu «uiuiiuk' futeiitsts jtiU I'xpliitts ibi* 
trppiuiu II Uftwl in »M9A tir tuHrruuiiiy ■uid daks HruanlniM (MrUi l - 
piMits' pngiK-ilim^. 


Table 2 Average hnlorical pmjpclion error ranges 
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itnubnl u^ltl|talla>lml^atBpl»■ fn-ftnit Ow iniKiniiUigrlrw'siailstiii 

uimouiid in a liincly lasbion once the economy lK*gins 
lu rtsTJvw. 


Oiversily of Views 

figures 2, A and 2.B provide further details on the diver- 
sity of panii'ipatits’ views regarding likely outcomes for 
real GDP growth and the uncmploymeni rate, respre- 
lively. For 2009 lu 201 1 . the dispersion in |Mriiri|iants' 
proleciliins for eat h variable was lotighlv the same as 
for their projeriion.s last OcIoIkt. This dispersion main 
ly indicaicnl the diversity of (larticipanls' assessments 
regarding the stimulative eOer Is of fiscal policy, the 
pace of recovery' in financial markets, and die evolution 
of Itonseltuids' desired saving rates. The disprsion in 
|iartirl|}ant.s' longer-nin projections rrdlecied dlfTerences 
in their estimates regarding the .su.siainable raie.s of out 
|nil growth and iineiitploymenl lo which the economy 
would converge under appropriate poilrv and in the 
absence of any futllter shocks. 

Figures 2.C and 2.D provide corresponding intnr- 
mation regarding the diversity of panicipanis' s'iews 
ri*garding ilie hiflaiiuti outlook. Tin* dispt'rsiuii lit par- 
ticipants projections for total PCE intlaiion in 2(XI9 
wa.s siibstarUially greater than for their projections made 
last October, due lo um eased diversity of participants' 
views regarding the near-lcim evolution of prices 
of energy and raw materials and the extent to which 
clianges in those prices would be likely lo pass lliruugli 
into overall Inflalinn. The di.s|H*rslon In (nnlclpanis* 
prujet'lions fur cure PCE inflation in 2(K}il was notice 
ably lower than U.si Odober. but the dispersion in their 
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p^jenions for con* inHaliun in 2010 and 201 1 was 
inark(‘dlv wider, feflcrling varying asive&MiM'iits alroul 
Ihe lliiiiiig and pare of economic recovery, ihe sensi- 
tivity of indalion In slack in resourr e utilization, the 
prevalence of downward turminal wage rigiditv. and tiu* 
likelihood llial intlalion cxpr'ctalioiis will reinain firmly 
arH-lmred. A few panidpaiils anliri|)alisl that intlalion 


In 201 1 would l)e close to their loiiger-mn pru|»1ioos. 
However, iikisi |)arli( i|ianls' pnijer lions for total PCb 
intlalion in 2011 were beimv their longet-nin |)fo|ec 
(inns, prinianiy refleriing lire anlk ipated effects of 
subslaniial sla{:k over the next three years; lids indalion 
gap was abrntl 14 to W pcitenlage (mint for some par- 
ik ipanis but exceedixi a full (rerceniage point for others. 
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Ft;*int* 2.A Dlstrihittlnn nt panlrlfuini^' pmj(>ctinris fnr rh^ change in ml GDP 24K)0-1 1 and ov^r ihp long(»r nin 
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Figure 2.D. Dltiribuiimi of iMtlii Ipotits* iHt^cnfnus for lla* ujteiit|ilo>it>eti( ntic. 200d 1 1 ami over 1 Im> kmgL'i nin 
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Figme 2.C. Dl^rilMitiun (if pariiciiMriiSi' prajiHiioiu fur PCF inflatluii. 2009-11 mid ovtn^ tin* liiiigrr nm 
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Figure 2.D. Disliibiillon of pailiripants' projecikms for core PCE mnatlon. 2009-1 1 
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Forecasl Uncertainty 

Tht* economic prujeclton» provided by the 
members of (he Bo>ird of Governors and the 
president** ol (hr feder.d Reserve S.inks inform 
dlKUssions ot monetary ixrllcy amont; ()olicy> 
makers and can aid public understanding of fh<* 
basis for policy actions. Considerable uncer* 
Uinty attends these proierliuns, however. The 
economic At>d sMtisikal models and relation- 
ships used lo help i>roduce economic forecasts 
are necessarily imperfect descriptions of the real 
world. And the fiilurr path ol the economy can 
be aifecterl by myriad iinloreseen developments 
and events. Thus. In selling the stance Of mon- 
etary policy. (Mriicipants ronsidr'r not only what 
apirears to be Hre most likely economic milcome 
as embodied in their proieclions. but also the 
raner of ollornalive possibllitii*s. the likelihood 
of Ineir <m c urrmg. ai>d tire potential cosis to the 
ccorvumy should they occur, 

Table 2 summarizes tlie average historical 
accuracy of a range of forecasts, including those 
reported in past MoneUiry Policy Reports an<( 
those preparer! by Federal Reserve B«.ird stall 
in advance of meetings of U»e Federal Open 
Market Committee. Ihe projection error rarrges 
shown in the (able illustrate Ihe considerable 
uncertainly associated with economic forecasts, 
Fr^r example. supiKise a participant projects that 
ruiil GDP and total consumer prices will rise 
steadily at annual rates ol, respectively, ) (lercenl 
and 2 percent If the uncerlainiy attending those 
projections is similar to that experienct^ In 


Ihe past and the risks around ihe proieclions are 
broadly balanced, the numbi^rs reported In table 
2 would imply a probability ol about 70 fierceni 
Itiat actual GDP would expand bchveen 1 .B per- 
cent to 4.2 percent in the current year and 
I .f> iM'rceni lo 4.4 |>erceni in the second and 
thirri years. The cotrvsponritng 70 percent conli- 
ilenco intervals (or overall inflation would Ik* 

I . I percent to 2 .9 percent in Ihe current year, 

1 .0 percent to 3.0 percent in Ihe second year, 
and i .1 percent u> 2.9 irerrem In the third year. 

Because current conditions may differ Irotn 
those that prevoiled on average over history. 
par|iclp.in(s provide judgments as lo whether ihr* 
utHTrtamly attached lo llwii projections of each 
variable is greater than, smaller than, or Uroodly 
similar to typical levels or forecast uncertainty 
in Ihe past as shown in table 2 . Participants also 
provide |U«!gmenis as to whether Ihe risks to tireir 
projections are weighted to the uiiside. down- 
side. or are broadly balanced. That is. partici* 
p.uMs judge whether each varLshle is niore likely 
lo be almve or Irelow their projeettons of the 
most likely outcome. These judgments about the 
uncertainly and the risks .ummling each p,sr|ici- 
IMint's irrojeclions are distinct from Ihe diversity 
of paok iptinis' views .ibout the most likely osM- 
comes. Forecast uncertainty is concerned with 
the risks associated with a parliculnr proircfion, 
rjthei (h.iii with divergences across a number oi 
dilierent pro|ectlon&. 
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Appendix 

Federal Reserve Initiatives to Address 
Financial Strains 


Since (he oniiel of llie iiiiaiK iai itunioii in (lie suinriK'i uf 
2007. dic' Federal Reserve lias airnuuiit ed several new 
iliedSiirrS lo a(ldii*ss iIk* sirdins in hnanr iaI maikels. as 
well as oiiliaiKvraenb lo its existing liquidity faciUties. 
(For uuisiandiiig bulaom related in these facinnes. see 
table ) 


Provision of Liquidity to Banks and Dealers 

to the Primary Credit Program 

I'oilowlng the onset of the linnnrlal lurmoll, the ForF 
eral Reserve Fkard aminiinred temporary rhanges to 
its primary credit discount window facility on August 
17, 2(11)7 These changes were designed in provide 
depositories with greater assuram e about the rust and 
availability of rumllng First, the Federal Reserve Buurd 
apfuoved a SU basis point leductioii in the primary 
cn*dil rate to narrow the spread between the priiiuiiy 
credit rate and the federal Open Market Committee's 
target federal funds rate lo 50 (lasis puitils. Sennid, 
the Federal Keserx e Buaid amiouiia'd a ciratigv to die 
Reserve Banks' usual prarllres to allow the pnjviston of 
term linanniig for as long as 30 days, renewable li> lire 
bummer. 

To bolster market liquidity furdH^ in the face of 
increasing tinanrial strains, on March 16. 2008, thf‘ 
Federal Re.serve Board unanimously approved a request 
by the Federal Res(‘rve Banks to derrrast* the spread 
of the primary rri*dil rate over the FOMC "s liirget It'd 
rral funds rate to V* percentage point. Thr Board also 
apirrnved an Im rease In the maximum ntalurilv of prl 
inary ( rinlii Iimils to 00 days fnmi 30 days. 


The Term Auction Fm'tJity 

To addre^ elevated iires-sums in shnrt'trrm funding 
iiiarki'is, in Di'ceiiilM'r 20(17 the BoanI of (>overnoi> of 
iIk' Federal Reserve Syslem approved theeslablishini'iu 
of a Term Auction Facility (TAF). Under this program, 
the Federal Reserve auctions term funds to de|N)Siioiy 
instiiiitiuns against lire wide variety of collateral that 
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I an Im' used to secure loans at the discuuiil window. By 
irKircaslftg the access of depository inslituliuns to fund- 
iug. Ok.* T/U' has stip|KuiPd the ability ul such in.siilu - 
liuus lu meet Uie credit needs uf Oufir custometv 
lisch depository insUluiion that U judged to Ite In 
generally sound finunrinl (ondhinn hy Us Reserve Bank 
(and likely lu remain so over the term uf the Inan) can 
panicipaie in TAF auctions. All advances must be fully 
rullaiiMnli/i'd. F.arh TA)' awitun is fur a hved aitiuuril 
of funds, with tin* rate determined by the aut liuti pro 
cess (subjrri In a minimum bid rate). A depository insll 
liilinn sithmils bids through Ils Rr*serve Bank. Tlie mini 
mum hid rale fur the aiirlinn.s wiis iniliatlv established 
at the nvemighi index swap (0(S) rate corresponding 
to the maturity of the credit Itclng auctionivl. In lamiary 
2B0U. the minimum bid rale was changed to the interest 
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rale pski hy ihr* Federal Reserve on excess reserve 
Itaiaiues. 

Initially. TAP amilons were in antoiints or$20 bil* 
lion ami provided primarily 28'(lay term funds. Over 
the course of 2008. (lie Ftnleral Reserve exiiMided the 
term of some au< lions to 84 days and raised lire regular 
amounts of Ixiih the 28- and 84*day TAF auctions to 
$150 billion Tlie Federal Reserve also coiKlurti*d two 
forv^ard TAF auctions In November for $150 billion 
eacli, wiiirh imrvided funding ovit vear-end. 


Liquidity Sn ap Lines with 
Foreign Central Banks 

To address the increasing demand for dollar funding in 
foreign jiirisdirlions. In OecemlKT 2007, the Federal 
OptMi Market Conunillee (FOMC) aulhorued tempo- 
rary reci|)roral cuntwy arrangenuMits (swap llm*s) 
wlih the l uropean Cenital l^iik (FCB) and the Swiss 
National Bank (SNB). These arrarigenteiits iniiUlly 
provided dollars in amounl.s of up to $20 billion and 
$4 billion to the ECB and the SNB. respctiively. for use 
in llieir Jiirisdirlions. The FOMC approved these tlquid- 
ily swap lines for a pt^iod of up to six monilts and later 
exiemlod this lemi to Ololier .10, 2(N)9. 

As demand for dollar funding rose further over the 
course of 2(H)8. the FOMC audiorlted (he ex|)aiisimi of 
its existing swap lines with the ECB and SNB. In Ihr 
fall, the fonnal i^uanliiy limits on these lines, as well as 
on swap lines dial wen* set up wilh the liank of Japan 
and the Bank of England, were eliminated. The FOMC 
also authorized new lu{uidily sw'ap lines wilh 10 other 
ceniral banks; die Reserv e Bank of Australia, du* Ban- 
co Central do Brasil, the Bank uf Canada, llu* Danmarks 
Nadotialbank, the Rank of Knn>a. ibe Rank nf Mexico, 
the Reserve liank of New /ealaiid, the Nurges Bank, 
the MumMaiy Authoiity ofSingaitore, and tlk^ Sveriges 
RikslMnk. 


Phe Ternt Securities Lending Facility 

On March 1 1 . 2008. to addre.ss increasing llqubllty 
pressures in fumiing markets, die FedcraJ Reserve 
amuHinced the esiahlishiiumi of a Term Securities 
(.ending Facility (TSI.F). Uniler the TSLF, the Feileral 
Reserve bmds up to $200 billion of Treasury securities 
to primary dealers for a (eitn of 28 days (rather titan 
overnight, as in the regular securities lending program): 
the leixling Is secured by a pletige uf oilier set uiilles. 
Iniliaily. liw eligible collateral included other freasuiy 


scrufllics. federal agency debt, federal agency residen- 
tial mortgage-backed securities (MBS), and non-agency 
AAAyAaa-rated private-label ri*sideniial MBS. In 
September, this list was broadened to include iill Invesi- 
mcnl-grarle ileiri sec urities. The TSLF is intended to 
strengthen the Hnaiiring (lositiort of primary deab'fN and 
(oster Improved condil{oti.s in hnancial markets more 
generally- Securities are made available through weekly 
•lucdons This faciilt)' Is cunently sdieduled to expire 
on Odiilrer 30. 2(810. 


The Printary Dealer Credit Facility 

To bolster market lt(|uidi(v and promote orderly 
market fuiicdonlng, on March l(t. 200H, the Federal 
Reserve Board voted unanimously to authori/e llu' 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York to i reale a lend 
ing facility— the Primary Dealer Credit Facility— to 
improve the ability of primary dealers to pntvUic 
fmam ing to (tarlictpanis in serurlli/atjon markets. 

This facility liecanie available for busines.\ on Monday 
March 17. and was originally instituted for a term of 
six nu)iiihs; this term was suhst^quenily e.xiended. and 
the farilily is cummlly set to expire on October 30. 
2009. Collateral pledged to secure loans iimler this 
facility was initially limited to invcslmenl grade debt 
securities: subseriuenily. eligible collateral was ex|>an(l- 
ed to Include all collateral eligible for pledge in ui|iartv 
funding arrangenienls llirougli the major clearing banks 
The inierrsi rale charged on such credit li the same as 
(he primary cn*dll rate at the Fcrlefal Reserve Rank of 
New York. 


Provision of LiquidUy (o 
Other Market Participants 

The Asset-Backed Commercial Paper Money 
Market Mutual Fund Liquidity Facility 

On Sepiemlx'r 19. 2008. the Federal Reserve announced 
the creation of the .'\ssel-Backerl Cominercial Pa|»er 
Money Market Mutual Fund Liquidity Facility 
(AMLf ). Uiuler this program, the Fedt'ral Reserve 
extends nonrecourse loans at t)w primary (Tcdit rale to 
U.S. ilepasilory institutions and liank holding compa- 
nies to (Inaiite their purcliases uf high-quality assel- 
bai;kt*d commercial paper (ABCP) from moinw market 
mutual funds. This initiative is intended to assist money 
funds (hat hold such paper in meeting demamis for 
redemptions by investors and to foster liquidity in ilu> 
ABCP nvarkets and broader numey markel-v Although 
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Ihr AMI.i' WRS InllliiHvRttthoil/rd ihmiigh jantury 
2009, llto Ikiani «vub&equeiitiy exiejided Iix oppraiion 
llintitgit October 30, 200!). 

The Ctimmemal Pnf}er Funding FHulUy 

On Oclober 7. ibe I wlrial Wpserve aulbori/rd Ibf' ( rr- 
Rlinn of itH* CiirniiH'n'.Ul Papi** Kiiiiding bai liHy O’PFF) 
lo pnivide a I(i|uidily backstop lu U.S. issuers of coni- 
mert iai iia^M^t rheC.PPK is iiiH'iutnd loiinpiovH lii{uld- 
iiy ill stum imn fitiiding inarkiMs and Ihendiy increase 
(lie av.iilabiliiY nl credit for businesses ami lioitseliolds. 
The rPFF Ls curreolly autliori/ed to pun base coiiiinex- 
cial pa|)ei ihiuugh October 30. 2009. 

t ndei the CPf T*. Fnlrral Reserve credit Is provided 
to a special pur|K>se vehicle (SPV) lluil. in luiri. pur 
chaste rniiimt^rrlal paiier of Hlgibie Issuers. Tlu' Fed* 
rral ResiTve Bank of New York has < omniitled (o lend 
in the SPV on a recourse basis, with such loans secured 
by all iIk* assets of Ihr- SPV. The SPV pure bases fmni 
eligible issuers diree'inoiitli U.S. dnilar-deiioiiiiiialc'd 
t'ornnierrial paper through the Federal Rest'rve Baak of 
New York's primary dealers. Fiigible issum are U5. 
issuers of rommerrial |Mper, inrludiiig li.5L Issuers with 
a furetgn parent cumpany. The SPV purchases only 
U.S. dollar-deiiomiiialcd commercial (taper (iivludirtg 
ABCP) that is rated at least A l/P 1/Fl. 

The niaxiinujii amutuit of a single issuer's com- 
mercial paptn that the SPV may own at any time is (he 
grealest amount of U.S. dollar denoniinaled cnniniendal 
pajK'r the issuer had oiitslaiiding on any day Itelween 
lanuary 1 and August 3 1 . 2008. The SPV will nut 
piucliasi.' additional coiiuiterrial papei fiooi an issuer 
whose total ( omiiH'it iai (tapei outstdiKliiig to all invrs- 
lors (iiu'ludiog the SPV) equaLs or exceeds die issuer's 
limit. Pricing Is liased on the three-month OIS rate 
plus fixed spreads. At the tina* of its regisliaiioii to asi* 
the C IM F. each Issuer must pay a facility fee equal lo 
0.1 percent of lire niaxlimim amount of Us coiiiiiiercial 
pa|K‘i the SPV may own. 


The Money Market Investor Funding 
Farility 

On October ZI. 2008. the Federal Reserve anooum rd 
the creation of the Money Market liivoslor Funding 
I millly (MMIFF) Under the MMIFF. Ilie Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York w ill provide seiibr secured 
funding to a smes of SPVs lo farililatean imliislry- 
MipiNirled |ifivali'-si!i lor InlliHlive lo iinaiur the pur- 
chase of eligible assets from eligible investors. F.ligihle 


assets Include U.S. doilar-denamiiiated rnlitirates of 
deposit and commercial paper Ls.sued by highly rated 
(iirandal iiisHlullons and liavhig reiiialniiig riiaturilles 
of 90 days or less. Fllgihte lnve.slors cuireinlv bu lude 
U.S. money market mutual fuiKls and other similar enil 
ties. By backstopping the sales of money market liisiru 
rnents in the scK:uiidary market, the MMIFF should 
Improve the liquidity of money market Investors, thus 
Increasing their ability lo meet redemption reque.Ms and 
(hell willingness (u invest in money maikei Imiiumetits 
Inipiovml money market mndUlons eiilianre the ability 
of i)an>.s and oilier linam ial intermediaries to accom- 
nKxIaie iIh* crr'dil ntM^ds of businesses ami hotrseholds 
The SPVs will purchase eligible money market 
iiisituiuoiMs from eligible iiivesiors using tinam iiig 
from the MMIFT and from the Issuance of ARCP 
I he SPVs will issue to the seller ul each eligible asset 
AH(!P equal la HI perreiil of iheas.set's piu'chase price. 
With the remaining 90 percent of the iransaciiun funded 
In cash The Federal Reserve Bank of New York will 
commit to lend to each SPV 90 percent of the purchase 
prill? of each eligible asset. Hiese loans will be on an 
nvemighi basis and at the priimry credit rate. The loans 
will be senior lu the ABCP, with recourse to the SPV. 
and vTored by all the assists of the SPV. At the lime 
ol'an SPVs purchase of a debt iastrument issued by a 
liiiancial Institution. (In* debt liistrumeins of that (iiian- 
cial institution may not consilmie more than 15 perreni 
of the assets of the SPV. except during an initial ramp- 
op periitd wlu'ti the roncoiitratloii limit may Im* 20 jH’r 
tent. The SPVs firiaiKt-d by the MMIFF are scheduled 
lo enter a wind-dow n process on Octolier 'JO. ZWW 


The Term Asset' Backed Securities Loan 
FneiUty 

On Novemljer 25. 2(KW. the Ffnleral Reserve Board 
annuunanl plans for the Term Assot-Iiacked Securities 
Loan Facility (TAI F). a facilhy that will luMp market 
participants meet the credit ne^ of hou.sehalds and 
small businesses liy siip|)orllng the issuance of avsel- 
hackerl secuhiies (ABS) colbieniilzed by siitdeiii loans 
RUtu loans, credit rani loans, and loans guaranteed 
by the Small Riisinevs AdminKIrallon. The TAI.F is 
de.sigm*d (o Imwase credit availability and support eeo 
noiiiii: activity by iHciliiatiiig renewed issuance of cun- 
Kumer and .small basiness AILS at more normal interest 
rale spreads. 

Under the current design of lbeTAl.f'. the Ferleral 
Reserve Bank of New York will lend up to 5200 billion 
on a nonrecourse basis to hotth'rs of certain AAAraiM 
ADS backed by consumer and .small business loans. 
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l.llf>ihie sofurliii*.'; muM have been IsMied on or after 
January 1 . 200U. and all ur ^ubblanliHlIy alt uf (lie tiedll 
exiKMures iinderlviiig oli{(ihle AHS nui?it hr newly or 
recently uriginated cxpo^u^(‘5 lu t’.S. domicilixl obli 
gDi!i Ohginalois of llii' rrHiit exposures underlying eli- 
gible AliS iiius( have agreed to comply with, or already 
be siibject lo. (lie exei:uljve coinpiMLsalion nH)uiienienls 
of the ]-.niergi'nry hronomir Slabill/atlun Art of Z008. 

On February 10. ZOOO. Ilie federal Reserve Boiml 
aniumnrexi that it is pre|nirrd to undertake a suleuanlial 
expansion of the TALI. The expiinsiuii could increase 
the sire of the TA{> (o as much as $1 trillion ami could 
bniaden the eligible collalcnil to encompass other types 
ul iU‘wl> issiit'd AAA-ialeil asset backisl securities, 
such as commercial MILS and privaie laliel n’.sldentUI 
MKS. An e.xpansinn ul ihi* TALI- would Ik* supi>ork*d 
by the pmvhinn by the Treasury of additional f unds 
from (he Troubinl Asset Rellel Program (TARP). 

All U.S, persons who own eligible collateral may 
partic (pale in the TAI .T, and each borrower must use a 
prm»ary dealer lo access the TAI.F. Tlte FederdJ Reserve 
Hank nf New York will offer a fixed ainoiini of loans 
under (he TALI* on a monthly basis. Via a cumpeiitive. 
sealed-bid auction process, the f eileral Reserve Bank 
of New York will award loans In aniounl.s equal lo the 
market value of the ABS less a liaiicul. The loans will 
be nonrecourse, will be secured at all times by the 
ABS. and will have a three year lemt. with tnlerest 
payable mnnlhty. The Tteasiirv. under the TARP. will 
provide credit protection lo the Federal Resen'e Bank 
of New Yot k in coimetliun with the TAL F. The facility 
will cease making new loans on Oecernbr’r 31. 21)09. 
unless (he Board agrees (o exiend (lie faciliiy. 


Direfi Putrhases ofAsscK 

On SepiHinbet 19. ZOOK, (he FcMieral Resi'cve annouiKed 
Ihal. (0 sup|)on market fuiu ttoning, the Open Market 
Trading l)t*sk would begin purchasing fedenil agem 7 
disrouiit notes in (tie sernmiary markoi for (he System 
Open Mai1(ei Account. These insmimeius are shon 
lenn debt obliguiiuns issued by Fannie Mae. Freddie 
Mar. aiMt the Federal Homo l oan Banks. Similar to 
secondary-markei pmehau's of Treasury seinirities. 
purchases of Fannie Mae, Fretkiie Mac. and Federal 
Home Loan Bank debt are conducted w ith the Federal 
Reserve's primary dealers through a series of competi- 
tive auctions. 

To lielp reduce itie cost and increase the availabil- 
ity' uf residential ronngage credit, the Federal Reserve 
aimuimciHl on November 25 a program to purcliase up 
In $HNi billion indirect obligations of liousing related 


govcmineni s|K)nsored enterprises (CSFji) and up to 
5300 hilliun in MBS buckiHl by Fannie Mae. Freddie 
Mar. the Federal Home Loan llanks. and (tinnie Mae. 
Ihirchascs of agency debt obligations began in Decent 
Iter, aiul piirehasirs of MBS tx’gan in laiiiiary. 

The program to purrliau* CSE dlavt obligations 
lias iniUaily for used on lixod-iate. noncallable. senior 
benchmark sernrilles Issued by Fannie Mae, Freddie 
Mac. and the Federal HuriK* l oan Banks. Over the 
course oi the program, the F'eileral Resetvi' may rluinge 
(he scope of purchasable securities. Purchases will be* 
made through a multiple-price com|xiiliV(> auction 
process. Primary dealers are eligible lo transact directly 
with the Federal Reserve and are encouraged lo submit 
olTers for lhemselvr.s and llieir riisiomcrs. 


Suppoii ufCnlica) Institutions 
Bear Stearm 

in mid-MarrIi nf ZOOK. The Hear Stearns C.oni|Miiies, 
Im.. a major InvestnK'iit bank and primuiy dealer, was 
pushed to (he brink of ralliire after losing the confnlence 
of investors and tinding itself without access to short 
tenii fuianciiig markets. A liaiikrupicv filing would have 
forced the secured creditors and roniuerpiirfies of Hear 
Steams lu liquitlale underlying collalcTal. and given the 
illiquidity ot markets, those creditors and rniinlerpar- 
tics might well have sustained sulrstanlial lossc's. If they 
iuid responded to losses or (Ik* uiK’x^tecled illiquidity of 
ihrir holdings by pulling back from providing secured 
fiiiaiK-uig lo udier firtus and by duiitpiiig large volumes 
of illiquid a.sseis on the markei, a much broader (inati- 
rial crisis likely would have easued Thus. (In' Federal 
Reserve judged that a disorderly failure of Bear Stearns 
wmild have threatened overall rmanclal stahlilty and 
would most likely liave hud stgriincani adverse tinpIlLa 
lions for (he U.S. economy. 

Aller div'usshms with the Sriitriltes aiKl Exchange 
Lommissinn aiul in c lo.S(* cnnsnllaiion with ihe'Trea- 
Muy. the Fi'tlera) Reserve* delemiined llial it should 
invoke emergrm y authorities to provide S|}ecial fmaiK - 
ing to rarilllaie the acquisition of Rear Steams by 
jPMurgan C'liase Hi Cir. JPMoigun Clia.se agreed (u 
puicliase Bear Sicarns Httd avsimie the companv s linan- 
ciai ubligalionv TIk* FHleral Reserve agnH*d lo supply 
lenn liimling. sec iirnl by 53(1 liillloii in Bear Steams 
assets, to far ilitatt* ihr* purchase. A iimtiixl liability 
company. Maiden Lane LLC. was funned to facili- 
iate the arrangements associated with the purchase by 
acquiring certain ass(*ts of Bear Stearns arwl rtuiiagiiig 
those asM'ts iluuugli (iim* (u iiiaximi/e repayiiienl of the 
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credit eMendod j^ikI to iiiinimijte dhrupiioti to liiiaitcial 
JPMorxitii CImm* cunipUHed llit* 
of Dear Stean» on June 2G, and the Hetk^ral Rvsme 
extended appioxtiiialely $29 iMilinn of fiindinp to Maid- 
en l^rie uri that date. 


Americfin Intvniadonat Group 

111 early September the condition (if American Inter- 
national Group. Inc. (AIG). a large, complex financial 
iaMifulion, deteriorairnl rapidly- In view of dir likely 
systemic implications and the potential tor stgrtilic^nr 
adverse effects on the economy of a disorderly failure 
of AIG, on Seplrmtier 15. tin* kcdeml Kesr'rvr Hoard, 
with iIh* Mip(Mirt of tlie Tieasury. aollioii/etl the Fixleial 
Reserve liank of New York to lend up to $85 billion 
to the firm to assist it In iimMing its nhligathms and to 
facilitate the orderly sale of some of its Inisiriesses. This 
facillry had a 24 ninnih term, with Inieresi accruing on 
the onistanriing balance at a late of 3-niuiiiii Libor pins 
850 basis puitii-s. and was ctilUterali/ed by all of die 
asset.s of AIG and its primary nnnregiiiaird siibsirilarios. 
On October 8. the l ederal Reserve annoum(Hl an 
.iddidnna) program under which It would lend up in 
$!{7.H billion to tinani e invesinumi grade, fixed Income 
set urilies held by AIG. VIicm* secuiities liad pieviuusiy 
been lent by AlC's iusuram'e company snb.sldlarle.s to 
third inirties. 

In Noveiiilier. the Treasury announced iluil it would 
purrluse $40 billion of newly' issued AlC |)referred 
shares under the TARP which allowed Ihe Kedetal 
Reserve to leduce front $83 liillimi to $60 billion the 
total amnuni available under Ihe credit farllity. I‘iirlher. 
the interest rate on liut faciliiv was letluccd (u Lihur 
plus 500 basis points, the fee on undrasvn funds was 
reduced la 75 basis points, and Ihe term of the fariL 
Uy was leugliiened fitNit two years lu five years. Tire 
Pinleial Reserve also aniiouiK ed plans to restructure 
its lending related to AIG by extending credit ro two 
iiesvly fomied limited liability runipanies. The first. 
Maiden liine II I.I.C. received a $22..5 bilimn loan from 
die I'edeial Reserve and a $1 billion subordinated loan 
from AlC and purcltased lesidential itiorigage Imckcd 
securities from AlC. As a result of these actions. Ihe 
securities lending fadiily established on Oiiobei 8 was 
subs(X{ucnt!y repaid and lenninaled. The secirnd m'w 
company, Maiden Lane III Ll.C, leccived a S:SU billian 
loan frutti the Federal Reserse and a $5 billion sulmr 
dInaiiHl loan from AlC ami purchased imiNlsix tor col 


laternlized debt obligations oti which AIG has written 
credit deraiill ssvap coiiUucl.s. 


Citigroup 

Market anxiety aliout the condition of Glllgnnip inirii 
sified In Novemliet 2008. espedally in the wake of 
the tirm s announremeni that it would lay off 52.000 
workers and absorb $17 billion In dlslres-sed assets Imin 
structured investnieoi vehicles that it sponsored and 
iiinrems about the timi s acce!S.s lo funding niouni[*d. 
TosupjHirt fintincial market stability, the U.S. govern- 
ment on Nos’ember 23 tmiered into an agreement with 
Glligroiip to provide a package of capiral, gnaraniees, 
and li(|iiidilv accevs. As pail of I1 n‘ agic'eineiit, the 
Treasury' and Federal [)e|iostl lasurance Coqioralion 
(J'DIG) are providing ( .ipital protection against ouisi^ed 
losses on a |Kk) 1 ol’alKrui $306 billion in residenUal and 
commercial real estate and other assets. Citigroup has 
IssiumI preferred shart's lo the Treasiiiy and FDIC. and 
lltr Treasury lias purchased an aildiliutia) $20 billiun in 
Citigroup preterred slock using lARP funds. In add! 
tioii and if iK*cessaiy, the Federal Reserve staiKis ready 
to backstop residual risk In the asset {kwI by providing 
mnirecoursp credit. 


Bunk of Americu 

Despite the improvement in liank funding markets after 
year-end. liank of America also came under Intense 
pressim* In mid-Jamiary 2(M}9. the firm reported a 
S 1 .8 billion nel loss for the fourth quarter, and it wax 
funlu^r strained by its merger on Januarv 2 with Merrill 
Lynch, which reported a rounh-guarier loss of 
$23 billion on a pretax ba.sis and $15 billion on an 
after-tax basis. (In Janitiirv 16. Rank of Ameriia entered 
into an agreement with die Treasury, die FDIC. and the 
Federal Reserve similar in lhai arranged wilh Citigroup 
in Nuvemirer I'uder the arrangement, the Treasury and 
the FDIC provide protection agaiasi the possibility of 
iinitsuallv large losses on n ikioI of approximately 
$ 1 18 billion of financial Insinmienls In nddlllon. and 
If necessary, die Federal Rc.srrve will provide nonre 
course credit to Rank nf America against this |iool of 
finamial insirumeiits. As a fee for this arrangeriKmi. 
Rank of America ksued preferred shares to the I reastiry 
and die FDIC. 
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Abbreviations 


AHS a*iS<>l ba<'ktil v>iiiriii(<s 

AMU* Assri narkcd Commercial Paper Money Market Mutual Fund Llquldi(> f aciliiy 

C&l rnmiiieiclal ami indiiSfiriBl 

CMBS I'oiiuiivnial moit^iiKe'lrai-ked sM:uriile& 

CPFF Cnmniercial Papr Funding Parlllty 

CRP runuiieiiial real eMate 

POMC Federal Open Market CommUiee, abw. the Commliuv 

Gbtf guvernnieni ^punwrred enterprise 

l.lbur bundun iiiieibank ofTeieO rate 

MBS mortgage-backc'd smiritlcs 

MMii'F Money Market Investor Ijinding l-'arilliv 

OIS oveml^bi Index swap 

POCF Primary Dealer Credit I'sioUty 

SI'T Supplementary Mnam Ing I'ropraui 

FAT Feriu AutiJon FarlUiy 

FAU' Tenti Avwl Bncktnl Si-ctiriliej* I umm Fanlily 

TARP Trotibletl Asset Rrlief Program 

TI.GP Tenipttrary Liipiidity Guaiaiure Progiaiii 

TSI.F Term Securities I ^ndiog I'ariiltV 



